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THE BOER QUESTION. 


A stupy of the history of South Africa as written by Mr. Theal, and 
a personal acquaintance with the Dutch-speaking peoples of the 
South African Colonies and States, must end in convincing the 
thinking Englishman that hostility between Dutch and English in 
South Africa is a monstrous mistake and chiefly due to a few acts 
of deplorable mismanagement attributable to some of the Governors 
and Governments which have dealt with South Africa since we first 
supplanted the Dutch East India Company at the Cape. 

The Dutch population in South Africa descends mainly from 
Hollander emigrants, who left Holland in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, but also contains a marked French intermixture 
from the influx of a certain number of Huguenot refugees who 
quitted France after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. To this 
intermixture may be further added a fresh draft of Dutchmen, chiefly 
of the professional and mechanic classes, who have, so to speak, been 
imported during the last twenty years by the Independent Dutch 
States in South Africa for the purpose of teaching the Dutch lan- 
guage in its modern form, and doubtless, also, with the deliberate 
intention of strengthening the connection with Holland. 

What does this intermixture mean after all? Dutchmen may 
truly be called ‘“‘ Continental Englishmen.” In Holland they differ 
from us chiefly in having less intermixture with the Celt or Latin, 
but this difference is certainly lessened amongst the Cape Dutch 
through the absorption of the French element to which I have 
already alluded. So that racially, and to some extent mentally, there 
is actually more that is akin between the Dutch-speaking colonists 
of South Africa and the British than between those descendants of 
the Anglo-Saxons who dwell in the Netherlands and those who have 
formed the preponderating element in the British nation.’ 

(1) I think it is scarcely realised by most Englishmen that the pure Anglo-Saxon 
race is not extinct and that Anglo-Saxon is not a dead language. Both still linger in 
the Northern Provinces of Holland and the adjacent portions of East Germany. The 
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Therefore those who desire to see a complete unification of 
interests in British South Africa are not confronted with the same 
race problem as in Canada, where some excuse may well be given 
for the continued scission between the French and English elements. 

It would be a waste of time to pass in review the various acts of 
unwisdom, of temerity or of timidity, which, under the British 
administration of South Africa, especially in its earlier days, created 
an artificial difference between the Dutch and English in South 
Africa. But for these unfortunate occurrences, however, there 
would have been as complete a fusion between these two sections of 
the west Teutonic people as there has been in the State of New York. 
It is a recognised fact, however, that once the animosity sprang up 
between Dutch and English, faults were committed on both sides. 
In previous writings I have animadverted freely on the attempts of 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State Boers to obstruct the travels 
of British missionaries and sportsmen, and later on to block the way 
of w British advance to the Zambezi; but this hostile attitude might 
be excused and counterbalanced by singularly tactless acts of aggres- 
sion on the part of the British. I do not include under this latter 
heading the annexation of the Transvaal, which, in its inception, 
I believe to have been a statesmanlike act of political necessity and 
foresight. There is little doubt, however, that the act of annexation 
was not wisely followed up by the right administrative methods, and 
that a better chosen administrator and a more conciliatory local 
government of the Transvaal subsequent to the annexation of 1877, 
might have completely dispelled any idea of a rising against the 
British Power. 

The subsequent abandonment of the Transvaal in 1881, following 
on the defeat of the vanguard of our forces, is of too recent historical 
interest for comment on my part; but it will be scarcely indiscreet 
to say that, while the actual circumstances and time of the British 
surrender were ill chosen, there were very patent arguments to be 
used against the further plunging into a fratricidal war which 
would probably have caused the bitterest resentment amongst the 
Dutch colonists in Cape Colony and in the Orange Free State. 

What, however, at the present day—and here I come to the prac- 
tical issue of my article—seems to me preposterously ridiculous is 
the continuance of any feeling of enmity between Boers and British, 
or of any hitch being allowed to exist in the progress towards the com- 
plete fusion of the two peoples. Here we have the descendants of 
two sections of the English people—the Continental and the Insular 
—dwelling side by side in Southern Africa. The descendants of the 
Jontinental branch of the Anglo-Saxon race have had the advantage 








Frisian dialect is simply Anglo-Saxon brought down in a very little changed condition 
to the nineteenth century. It is what English would have been to-day if there had 
been no Norman ccnquest. 
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over us of two hundred years’ previous colonisation of the southern 
extremity of Africa. Their physical constitutions have consequently 
become better adapted to the climate ; on the other hand, it must be 
frankly stated, that in the outlying districts these South African 
Dutchmen had relapsed to some extent into the condition of magni- 
ficent white savages—I mean magnificent in the sense of a splendid 
development of physical qualities. To them have come the English 
—restless, active, highly intelligent, and civilised almost beyond any 
other nation except perhaps France. The fusion of the two must 
surely result in the great white race which is to dominate Africa ; 
and in regard to this question it is interesting to note the valuable 
remarks made by Sir Henry De Villiers, the Chief Justice of Cape 
Colony, in his speech at the South African Dinner on the 11th June 
last, wherein he pointed out how increasingly marriages were taking 
place between Dutch women and English men in South Africa. Sir 
Henry De Villiers laid especial stress on the favour with which both 
Boers and English viewed these marriages as contrasted with the dis- 
favour with which similar unions between French and English in 
Canada are regarded by these two deeply divided sections of the 
Canadian people. I have noticed myself how many of the Dutch- 
speaking or Dutch-descended colonists of the northern part of Natal 
seem, by preference, to choose their wives amongst the Durban Eng- 
lish, and the children of these unions—as any observant passenger 
on the South African steamboats may note—invariably grow up 
speaking English as their first language, even though, like most 
South African colonists, they may have a secondary knowledge of 
the “ Afrikaansche Taal.” 

This dialect will unquestionably have to yield to English as the 
European language of South Africa, but in the yielding it will not 
necessarily disappear, and it will certainly continue to enrich the 
local English vocabulary with apt and picturesque terms as it has 
done in the past. What is impracticable about any unmixed Teu- 
tonic language—what renders it impossible for German, Dutch, or 
the Scandinavian tongues ever to become a “ world-language”’ is the 
cumbrous and illogical construction of the sentences, as well as, no 
doubt, the tenuity of certain vowel sounds and the monstrous 
gutturals. But the Dutch vocabulary has, ever since Dutch became 
a distinct form of Teutonic speech, developed such a genius for the 
apt expression of ideas connected with field and sea, city life and 
simple manufactures, that English has done nothing but borrow from 
it century after century from the time of the Norman Conquest," when 


(1) I would refer those who doubt this sweeping statement to such a work as Professor 
Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. They will be astonished in 
studying this valuable work to discover how much direct borrowing from the Dutch has 
assisted in building up our English vocabulary. 
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Flemings assisted in the civilisation of England. We may, there- 
fore, feel no shame in continuing to adopt and assimilate words from 
the Dutch dialect in South Africa. Many of the words borrowed 
some seventy years ago have passed beyond mere local use in South 
Africa, and are used and understood in the newspaper English of 
London. Of such are “ Vley,” “Spruit,” “trek,’’ ‘“ outspan” 
(uitspannen), “‘reem” (ruim), “ veldt,”’ “ koppie”’ (kopje), ‘ wait-a- 
bit ” (waacht-een-bitje), ‘‘ spoor,” ‘“ kraal,” and “laager.”’ 

But I confess it seems to me an act of supererogation to be dis- 
tinctly discouraged that an attempt should be made on the part of a 
small section of the Boer party to introduce the modern speech of 
Holland into South Africa—that is to say, to artificially teach the 
young Boers the form of Dutch which is to-day spoken in educated 
Holland. This may be fairly regarded as an unfriendly act on the 
part of the Boers. In all these great questions there must be give 
and take. If we concede much to Dutch feeling in South Africa and 
borrow much from them in ideas of government and in descriptive 
language, we may surely ask to be allowed in return to impose some 
of our own views and to assert the supremacy of our own tongue, at any 
rate of its grammatical structure, vocabularies depending very much 
for their formation on the need of the moment. The “ Afrikaansche 
Taal” is not the Dutch of modern Holland. In its origin it repre- 
sents the old Dutch of the country districts in the Netherlands, 
together with a tendency towards the Flemish dialect. It has incor- 
porated a great deal of English and a little French. Above all, its 
pronunciation is quite different to that of the classic Dutch, and 
lends itself much more readily to English tongues and palates. It 
is almost impossible for a Dutchman of Holland on arriving in South 
Africa to understand the native Dutch dialect. Words are greatly 
clipped ; and although the abominable guttural “ g ” is still retained, 
the equally fatiguing Dutch pronunciation of ‘s-c-h” is happily 
changed into a simple “sk.’”’ The vowels are pronounced almost as 
they would be by an Englishman. For instance, “ beest”’ is pro- 
nounced like “ beast,’’ not like “‘ baste,’”’ as it would be in Holland. 
A Cape Dutchman talks of “‘ De Beers’’; he does not pronounce it 
“ De Bares” as a real Dutchman would do. Needless to say, the 
“ Afrikaansche Taal” has no literature behind it; and all the best 
things written in Holland have either made their appearance in 
Latin, French, or even English, or have rapidly been translated into 
those languages if intended to be widely read. The adoption, there- 
fore, of the English language throughout South Africa is a necessity 
forced on that community by commerce, manufactures, mining enter- 
prise, and all dealings with the outer world. 

As a matter of fact a young Boer will learn English as quickly as 
a raw Scotchman would exchange his harsh dialect for the incisive, 
elcar, quick speech of Southern England, 
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The spread of English during late years has been very marked 
in the Dutch States of South Africa. In the Orange Free State 
the general Anglification has been so great that it would be difficult 
for an uninformed traveller passing through that country to know 
that he had left Cape Colony. At the post offices, telegraph stations, 
railways, hotels, English is spoken, and spoken without more accent 
than in Cape Town.’ The preponderance of the press is English, as, 
indeed, is the case in the Transvaal. What is there, for instance, 
to distinguish a town like Harrismith in the Orange Free State from 
Newcastle in Natal, except that on a few of the shop-fronts the device 
is in Dutch as well as in English ? Bloemfontein might be Cradock ; 
Bethlehem cannot be distinguished in outward appearance from any 
little town high up in Cape Colony. This general assimilation is 
further assisted by the practical unity of the law throughout South 
Africa, the British authorities having, from the commencement of 
the century, adopted the Roman Dutch law in Cape Colony. 

Looked at from the English point of view, the present injustice of 

the situation arises from the fact that in the Transvaal we are not 
treated as we have treated the Dutch in Cape Colony. In that last- 
named South African State it is needless to remark that the franchise 
and the privilege of representative government are exercised in com- 
plete equality by Dutch and English-speaking colonists, and the Dutch 
language is co-equal with the English in the Parliament House and 
in the Courts of Justice. In the Transvaal, however, where the 
inglish-speaking population now represents about half the white 
element, the franchise and the power of government is solely exer- 
cised by the Dutch, and the English language is officially ignored. 
Seeing that we have been so generous in our recognition of Dutch 
nationality in our own colony, surely the Dutch States might equal 
us in magnanimity? What after all is the harm if this tends to 
complete the fusion between the two races? There is no gain to 
the Dutch in obtaining complete isolation from the half a million 
inglish-speaking South Africans who form the great preponderance 
of the white race south of the Zambezi. We may, it is true, respect 
their political rights, and not use force to dispel a Chinese exclusive- 
ness, but with this end gained it will be a poor satisfaction to the 
Transvaal Boers to find themselves a hopeless enclave in a Great 
South African Federation, an open ulcer eating deep down into the 
unanimity of White South Africa. 

Working under English guidance the Boer element in South 
Africa is destined to play a great part in the opening up of Central 
Africa. I have been much struck with the relative immunity from 
sickness enjoyed by the few settlers of Dutch race who have entered 
British Central Africa. Physically speaking, it would be hard to 

(1) All Cape Colonists speak English with a distinct, though not unpleasing, accent— 
a slight mincing lisp. 
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beat these men, and they possess a peculiar genius for dealing with 
all kinds of live stock. A steady, if chequered, success has also 
attended the much larger experiment of founding Boer colonies in 
the interior of Portuguese West Africa. Practically, the district of 
Mossamedes, which is the most southern of the four divisions of the 
Portuguese Province of Angola is in Boer hands, and the Portuguese 
have, with considerable wisdom, made use of this Boer immigration 
to bring the country under more efficient control, and to throw open 
to European emigrants large tracts of the richest agricultural land 
on high and healthy plateaux. More or less in the year 1875, about 
sixty Boer families who shared the general dissatisfaction and dis- 
couragement felt at that period by the European settlers in the Trans- 
yaal, crossed the Limpopo and trekked, without any fixed purpose, 
towards the North. After enduring considerable privations and 
losing a number of their people on the way, they succeeded in 
crossing the Kalahari desert and in reaching the fertile regions of 
Northern Ovampoland. They halted at the River Kunene and 
treated with the Portuguese officials for permission to cross into 
Portuguese territory. This permission accorded, they, by the 
direction of the Portuguese, directed their steps to the Huila Plateau, 
where there was already a small Portuguese settlement. Here they 
at once commenced to plant wheat and to herd cattle. I visited 
their settlements' two years after their formation, and was 
surprised at the amount of work accomplished. The Boers had 
accumulated enormous stores of flour made from the wheat they 
had grown, and their herds of cattle provided them with abundant 
supplies of milk and beef. They had also amassed large supplies of 
honey, the most delicious honey I have ever tasted, flavoured with 
the delicate scent of the Acacia blossoms—for that district contains 
innumerable wild bees, which build their hives in almost every 
hollow tree. It must be said injustice to the Portuguese that every 
effort was made by them to second this Boer settlement. An 
excellent road was constructed by the Portuguese from Mossamedes 
through the Shela mountains to the Huila Plateau, a road altogether 
suitable for wheel traffic, and thus communication was opened up to 
the sea. A Portuguese magistrate with a knowledge of Dutch repre- 
sented the Portuguese Government in the Boer settlement, and, so 
far as I am aware, complete accord has prevailed since between the 
Dutch and the Portuguese settlers. The other day, when the 
Portuguese Government was compelled to subjugate the important 
country of Bihe, which lies to the north of Huila, and which com- 
mands the great trade route from Benguela to Central Africa, a force 
of sixty Boers formed part of the armed expedition and seconded 
most effectually the operations of the Portuguese Commander. 


(1) In 1882. 
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Since a somewhat ambitious scheme has recently been developed in 
Paris for the colonisation of the District of Mossamedes, it will be 
well to bear in mind that the Boers are already there in force, and 
that jointly with the Portuguese they have made as great an effort 
to subjugate both savage man and savage nature as has been the 
case with the British in the same latitudes in Nyasaland. 

[ have already referred to the fine physique of the Boers, who are 
emphatically a proof that the white race need not degenerate in the 
uplands of South Africa; a few words remain to be said as to their 
moral qualities. So far as my personal observation goes, the Boers 
ure a very temperate people. There is not to be met with amongst 
them the over-indulgence in alcohol which is such a depressingly 
frequent failing of the English in South Africa. Neither should I 
call the Boers quarrelsome, though they are very often surly in 
demeanour. But they have a quiet self-possession and self-restraint 
which the more boisterous English pioneer might advantageously 
copy. As regards their sexual morality they are no better and no 
worse than any other white race living a large life in a warm 
climate among a servile population. Nevertheless, they strongly 
discourage nowadays the engendering of half-breeds, though that 
they were not so particular in the past is evident from the whole 
tribes which exist of mingled Boers and Hottentots. Yet the 
tendency amongst these half-breeds has always been to mingle anew 
with the coloured races, and the main stock of the Boer race has 
remained absolutely pure, free from any taint of black blood." To 
this day the Boers remain as blue-eyed and flaxen-haired as were 
their ancestors, who quitted Holland, it may be, two centuries ago, 
the only exceptions being derived from that strain of French blood 
which still gives rise to a few brown or black-haired Boers, some of 
these latter, with their mixture of French and Dutch qualities, being 
amongst the handsomest types of the white race that I have ever 
seen. The immorality amongst the Boers lies rather in the loose- 
ness of relations between the young unmarried people, though this 
is scarcely of a more serious nature than what prevails throughout 
all rural England, it being a point of honour amongst the Boers, as 
it is with the Scotch fishermen and the English peasants, that the 
woman should be married as soon as she has conceived. 


(1) Much the same might be said about the modern Americans, and the English in 
India. It is the contrary with the Portuguese in Asia and Africa. In the case of Boers, 
English, and Americans, while the force of circumstances may bring about casual unions 
with coloured women, the offspring of those unions marry back again into the coloured 
race; they are not permitted, to any appreciable extent, to mingle with the superior 
white race. With the Portuguese, however, it is different. A mulatto, or mulattresse, 
may marry with a white Portuguese, and still more the quadroons and octoroons may 
do so without objection, and so the superior race is made to descend to a slightly 
inferior level. 
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The Boers are fiercely Calvinistic ; their form of Christianity is 
harsher than the harshest Presbyterianism; they are great Sabba- 
tarians and their religious services are gloomy beyond belief, con- 
sisting of dreary prayers, lengthy psalms sung to dreary chants, 
interminable sermons, and readings from the sternest portions of 
Scripture. The Boers simply worship the Old Testament, the study 
of which has become almost a craze amongst them, to such an 
extent that they identify themselves with the children of Israel, and 
in their treks through the wilderness imagine themselves to be 
repeating the wanderings of the chosen people. This is why on the 
older maps of Southern Africa there are so many ‘‘ Moses’ Fontein,”’ 
** Nilstroom,” “ Mounts Pisgah,” and “Sinai.”” The natives whom 
they encountered and dispossessed were compared to the Amalekites 
and the Canaanites, and their extermination demanded from the 
pulpit in the words of Deuteronomy xx., verses 10 to 14. Slavery 
has always been a tenet of the Boer faith and has been justified by 
the same references to the Old Testament as were formerly in 
vogue amongst the ministers of religion in the Southern States of 
America. 

It must be confessed that, from a humanitarian point of view, the 
Boer treatment of the negroes has been bad, and that in this respect 
the English colonists have been their betters. But when a review 
of South African history is taken some two or three hundred years 
hence, at a time when the historian may not feel himself obliged to 
consider the feelings of an Aborigines Protection Society, it will 
probably be owned that however cruel and unjust has been the Boer 
attitude towards the native, it has been so far beneficial to the future 
of South Africa, in that the high and healthy plateaux of the inte- 
rior have become mainly populated by white men, while the negroes 
have been driven into the coast lands or river valleys, where the 
climate is more suited to their nature and less to that of the Euro- 
pean. I do not myself believe that wrong-doing in this respect 
goes wholly unpunished, and the Boers have created for themselves 
many political difficulties by the dislike to their rule with which 
they have inspired the black man; at the same time one must be 
just in one’s diatribes, and it would be wrong to give an impression 
that the Boers are wantonly cruel; it is rather that they are the 
most autocratic of men in regard to their relations with inferior 
races, and that any independent demeanour on the part of the popu- 
lations whom they would regard as servile is instantly suppressed 
and punished, but as long as the negro tribes will obey their Boer 
masters they are not treated with deliberate unkindness. Much may 
be forgiven to the Boers for their patient, stubborn struggle with 
the harsh face of nature in Southern Africa. Take, for instance, 
the Orange Free State—probably the ugliest country in the whole 
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world—a stony upland, bare of trees, scarcely endowed with any 
noticeable vegetation, and not even relieved by striking mountain 
ranges, except on its eastern and southern frontiers, where there are 
glimpses of the blue Drakensberg. And yet the Boers are making 
this country positively habitable, and in the course of one or two 
more hundred years it will probably be well forested. 

The little townships that one sees, are pathetic in their raw ugli- 
ness. The houses are plain structures of corrugated iron and timber. 
The streets are unpaved and are ankle deep in dust. Around the 
yard of each house are planted straggling conifers which have to be 
watered daily until their roots shall have struck deep into the 
moister soil beneath the dry disintegrated rock. A spring has 
generally been discovered, and from it are created muddy ponds, 
frequented by flocks of white geese and rendered muddier by the 
horses and cattle coming to drink. Round these ponds are planted 
weeping willows with thin yellow-green foliage. The willow is a 
tree which seems to do well in South Africa, but it must be con- 
fessed that unsupported by any other foliage or greenery it is 
singularly shadeless and dreary. Yet, working backwards from 
these new settlements to the older portions of Cape Colony, one can 
see that towns of this description, planted abruptly in the harsh 
karroo, are the spores of civilisation, and that by their extension and 
by the continual planting of trees the Boers will in time do as 
much for the Orange Free State as their forefathers did for the 
Cape of Good Hope, where the magnificent oak avenues and pine 
forests owe their origin to the foreseeing Dutch planters of two 
hundred years ago. 

The diamond mines, Johannesberg, the railways in the Trans- 
vaal and the opening up of Mashonaland are all factors of immense 
importance in the moditication of the Boer character, a modification 
in the right direction towards better education, higher civilisation, 
larger views, and a community of interests with the English fellow- 
colonist. It is to be hoped that these changes will not deprive the 
Boer of his sobriety and his manliness, On the contrary we may 
legitimately encourage the aspiration that a fusion of English and 
Boer elements to form one great South African people under the 
British flag is not far off ; when this fusion has taken place its effects 
will be felt throughout the length and breadth of South Central 
Africa. Before such a factor as that of a million pure-blooded white 
men, acclimatised to the conditions of African life, all the political 
arrangements involving the immixture of other rule than that of the 
British Empire, must give way, and Africa south of the Zambezi 
must become as much one undivided political entity as Australia. 


H. H. Jonunsron. 











MUSICAL CRITICISM AND THE CRITICS. 


Critics have much to say about musicians; and though they may 
plead extenuating circumstances, yet ‘I must criticise ” is of no 
great avail as an excuse in an age that has denied the wider propo- 
sition, “ I must live.” Anyhow, there is little ground for grumbling 
if the musicians occasionally turn and say something about the 
critics. Undoubtedly a frequent snubbing is useful in preventing 
us forming an unreasonably good conceit of ourselves. My only 
complaint against Dr. Stanford is that, having the chance to snub 
us thoroughly, he carefully evaded it. ‘It is as much to the 
interest of the artist as of the critic that the position of criticism in 
the world of letters should be as high and as independent as it can 
possibly be made.” Very true; and the best way to elevate it and 
give it independence would be to point to the causes that depress and 
enslave it, which is exactly what Dr. Stanford has not done. The “two 
baneful oppressions” he mentions are just the least burdensome “ under 
which musical criticism in England is now groaning.’”’ Much more 
insidious are the evils touched by the notorious ‘‘ protest’ sent by 
five “eminent musicians” to a certain evening newspaper not so 
long since. It was an attack not upon one hapless critic merely but 
upon all that is extravagant in the pretensions of the whole tribe ; 
and the fact that only a few other critics were dull enough to suc- 
cumb to the lower animal instinct to fall upon a wounded brother 
seems to show that the tribe knew it. The temptation to utterly 
abolish in all love the wounded brother must have been of special 
strength, for his post is a not unprofitable one. Yet even the place- 
seekers of criticism were half-hearted, and combined the attempt to 
create a vacancy with the discouragement of further interference on 
the part of “eminent musicians” by pointing out that the “ protest ”’ 
was undignified, and the signatories must now regret having made 
it; but at the same time, as it had been made, it were well if the 
wounded brother’s editor took the hint and appointed a more efficient 
man. 

The wounded brother did not die but lives, and no doubt feels 
intensely grateful to the five gentlemen who lifted him into such 
wholly unlooked-for eminence. Those critics who are not destitute 
of artistic conscience also feel indebted to the five gentlemen. The 
“ protest’ missed its intended mark but scored a bull’s-eye on a 
target better worth shooting at. It leaves unhurt a sincere critic, 
and has given the death-blow to much insincere criticism. Value- 
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less as a protest against one piece of sincere criticism, it has an 
abiding significance as a protest against insincere criticism in 
general. It tells the critic that as critic, as a newspaper employee 
drawing a weekly wage for hand labour, he has no sort of import- 
ance; it remains a perpetual request to him to give some account of 
himself and his qualifications for his self-imposed task. And though 
the force of the request is somewhat weakened by the fact that of 
the five signatories only two have any standing as musicians, yet now 
that it has been made, it is certain the public will repeat it so 
insistently that in the future only those critics who can answer it 
satisfactorily in their work may hope to gain or keep any degree of 
influence. 

It thus inaugurates a new era in musical criticism—an era entered 
on long since by literary criticism, and by art criticism more 
recently. Henceforth all musical criticism will be written with, if 
not five, at least two, ‘eminent musicians” at the writer’s elbow. 
The questions they will be ready to ask of him let us ask of present- 
day criticism in general—What is it worth? is it honest? is it 
biassed ? and thus learn whether or not a new era is precisely what 
may be termed a pressing public need just at present. 

To rightly understand this criticism it must be borne in mind 
that broadly speaking, and apart from the peculiarities of individual 
critics, there are in England two “schools,” the “old” and the 
“new.” The latter is not so very new nor the former so very old. 
Indeed, musical criticism of any sort is a comparatively recent inno- 
vation. The late Mr. J. W. Davison is the first critic who—so far 
as I can trace—earned a “living wage” by the exercise of his 
profession, and he was appointed to The Times in the forties. His 
criticism, and indeed most other of that day, is beneath contempt. 
A few hours spent over old musical newspapers will reveal a depth 
of ignorance, petty spite, stupid obstinacy, besides a lack of 
artistic susceptibility, that are almost inconceivable to the modern 
person. For thirty years this, the “old criticism,” hung like a 
millstone round the neck of English music. Shortly after Mr. 
Davison retired from The Times (late in the seventies) a new school 
began to put forth feelers, and since then it has steadily gained in 
strength and number of exponents. This new school, we are 
frequently told (by such survivors of the old as Mr. Joseph Bennett) is 
‘vulgar, ignorant, irresponsible and dishonest”; in a word, it is not 
to be compared with the school of the ‘‘ good old times.” The truth is 
that, whatever the defects of the newer school, it isin no respect worse, 
and in many much better than the school it is rapidly superseding. 
This was to be expected. A good many things occurred between 
1840 and 1880, and not the least important was that music ceased 
to be regarded as altogether an art with which it was disgraceful to 
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be connected. By the later date any journalist might write about 
it without fear of being taunted with the desecration of his facile pen. 
Some small knowledge of music was spreading, and even journalists 
got their share of it. With its spread a demand grew for more and 
better criticism; and the latter became a lucrative business, no 
longer to be left, as in the early days, to the dregs and drunken 
failures of journalism. But these facts, and the spread of general 
education reaching even the hitherto uncultured musical class, though 
they account for criticism becoming clothed, sober, and in its right 
mind, hardly explain the growth of what is called, and generally 
scornfully, the “new ” criticism. That this is better than the “old” 
that survives is more or less of an accident: the essential difference 
between the two species is the point of view from which they are 
written. The taking up of a new point of view was entirely due to 
the literary men who began to write upon music.’ One of the first, 
and certainly the best, was Mr. Henley ; and the example once set, 
one critic after another hastened to throw off the old liv ery and don 
the new. The late Mr. Hueffer, once critic of The Times, did so to 
an extent. He also, it should be noted, was, if anything, a literary 
man. I cannot call him a first-rate critic. He had every desire to 
be one, but nature had denied him most of the requisite faculties. 
At heart he believed that no one but a German could be a musician. 
He was a hardened log-roller, as I shall later show. He saw 
qualities that none else could see in the music of composers who 
bought his /ibretti. These dibretti, mostly bombast and twaddle, and 
containing hardly a vocal line, were in his opinion true English 
poems, though their “ creator” was by birth and education German. 
This opinion Mr. Hueffer did not scruple to communicate to the thou- 
sands of readers of Zhe Times, who were unaware that he was critic 
of that journal. At the same time his criticism was an immense 
leap forward from his predecessor’s. His English, though awkward 
and eminently unreadable, was not marred by glaring ‘vulgariems ; : 
he used such eyes as he had, and he kept free ae a foesilising conser- 
vatism. He was a half-step in the direction of the later criticism. 
Mr. J. A. F. Maitland, his successor, though not, I believe, an 
avowed apostle of that criticism, is at heart one. The same may be 
said of Mr. E. F. Jacques, who did much to “ make the pace” while 
editor of the defunct J/usical World, and has since exercised a 
healthy influence on the younger generation of critics as the most 
brilliant editor the Musical Times has had. Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
column in the Star did most of all to send the old criticism out of 

(1) On refiection I am inclined to say that the change was largely owing to the 
literary men who talked more than they wrote about music. The influence exercised 
by men like Ruskin and Robert Browning in this way, must have been very great. 


Both understood music ; both knew well the nonsense commonly written about music ; 
both must have known what might be and ought to be written about it. 
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date, and with his appointment to Zhe Wordd the fact that the new 
criticism has ‘‘ come to stay” may be taken as recognised. 

But now the anxious reader demands, What is this difference 
between the “old” and the “new”—what two points can the 
critics take ? 

A writer in the Magazine of Music (July, 1893) defined the “old ” 
as the impersonal criticism, the “new ” as the avowedly personal. 
The “ old,” he said, pretended to be An Opinion with the personal 
element eliminated. The apostles of the new see that an opinion 
which is not due to the personality of the man who forms it is an 
impossibility. Therefore, they say, since all criticism is at bottom 
an expression of our own thoughts and feelings, let us frankly talk 
akout ourselves ! 

‘*What am I after all but a child, pleas’d with the sound of my own name? 
repeating it over and over ; 

‘*T stand apart to hear, it never tires me.” 

This seems to be only part of the truth. It is true the old criticism 
was impersonal, while the new is personal, but that may be merely 
a difference of manner ; and something more than difference of manner 
divides the old from the new criticism. 

Opinions are of three sorts—those that are stolen; those formed 
by the application of general rules to particular circumstances ; those 
based on personal tastes, personal likes and dislikes. Leaving 
number one out of account altogether, the old criticism was made 
up of the second sort of opinions, while the new is constituted of the 
third sort. The last generation of critics firmly believed in the 
existence of some strange rules which they termed the canons of art. 
What these commandments precisely were, what Moses brought them 
from the Mount, where the Sinai was situated, are facts that have 
never come to light. Judging by results, the Moses may have been 
Mendelssohn (though not Moses, but Felix, of that ilk), and the 
commandments only are, Whatever Mendelssohn did not authorise 
is wrong. For even twenty years ago authority carried weight. The 
critic had only to measure a new composition by these indefinite canons, 
to settle in his own mind whether Mendelssohn would or would not 
have done the thing, and state the result. If singing or playing were 
in question, authorities existed for correctness in these as well. This 
is the secret of the impersonal character of the old criticism. That 
authority weighs not a grain at the present day need not be said. 
An untruth, be it never so hoary, is all the worse on that account. 
Only a few critics still maunder feebly of the canons of art. The 
“new” critic may be imagined as defining his position thus :— 
Here am I, endowed with certain faculties, cultured to a greater 
or less extent; the question for me to decide is not whether 
the artist I am criticising produces a result the same as or 
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different from that produced by certain dead-and-gone worthies, 
whom you call authorities, “ standards of taste,” and what-not, and 
for whom I care not one jot, but whether the result gives or does not 
give me pleasure! The new critic, therefore, frequently gives no 
opinion—he implies it merely, by indicating his delight or the 
opposite with the result produced by his subject or victim. His 
criticism is purely an expression of personal feeling, and as such has 
a value the old criticism never had—could not, and cannot possibly 
have. When I said that the superiority of the new criticism to the 
old that survives is accidental, I am afraid I was hardly truthful. 
The old method makes no demand upon the critic’s best faculties. It 
is a piece of arithmetic, a calculation which requires little artistic 
sensitiveness to make, and no fancy or literary power to set forth. 
The critic is reduced to a calculating machine, and his criticism 
is, of necessity, dull stuff. Anything that happens to be interest- 
ing is extraneous, like a beautiful binding to a book on counterpoint. 
In the case of the new method everything depends upon the critic. 
The value of his work is in direct proportion to his artistic sensitive- 
ness, his imagination, his literary skill. If he be insensitive he can 
have no real feeling to express about the music he hears, and will 
certainly be found out (as some false new critics have already been 
found out) and reckoned a humbug. If he be sensitive he must also 
have the literary gift; for to express personal feeling requires powers 
similar in kind, at least, to those of the poets and great prose-writers. 
The very conditions of its production make the new criticism either 
very good or very bad. Says the already-quoted writer, it “ gives the 
strong, artistic, suggestive personality splendid opportunities for 
effective writing ; and, on the other hand, may serve as a fatal trap 
to catch fools, pitiable egoists, or humbugs. For these, of course, 
talk about themselves precisely as they talk about other subjects ””— 
only more so, one is inclined to add, for on no occasion does the fool 
so completely give himself away as when he talks about himself. 
Here is an “ anticipation ” of the new criticism :— 


‘* T roved at random thro’ the town, 
And saw the tumult of the halls; 


** And heard once more in college fanes 
The storm their high-built organs make, 

And thunder-music, rolling, shake 

The prophets blazon’d on the panes.” 


It may be recommended for the imitation of those critics who cannot 
write half-a-dozen lines without dragging in “ consecutive fifths ” or 
other technicalities. Tennyson evidently approved of the organ- 
playing, though he says nothing of the player’s touch or technique. 
‘he next specimen is not to be compared with this; but is valuable 
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as showing how much may be achieved in the “ art of slate ”’ without 
recourse to the slang of the shop. 


‘*The man Faust was a German; but the musical part, Faust seems better 
suited to an Italian or a Frenchman. Indeed, some say that, as a rule, the 
German genius excels in creation, and the Italian in representation or interpre- 
tation. l*or my part, Iam unable to judge nations in the lump, as some fine 
fellows do, because nations are composed of very different individuals, and I 
know only one to the million; but I do take on me to say that the individual 
Herr who executed Doctor Faustus at Homburg that night had everything to 
learn, except what he had to unlearn. His person was obese ; his delivery of 
the words was mouthing, chewing, and gurgling; and he uttered the notes in 
tune, but without point, pathos, or passion; a steady lay-clerk from York or 
Durbam Cathedral would have done a little better, because he would have been 
no colder at heart, and more exact in time, and would have sung clean ; whereas 
this gentleman set his windpipe trembling, all through the business, as if palsy 
were passion. By what system of leverage such a man came to be hoisted on 
to such a pinnacle of song as ‘Faust’ puzzled our English friends in front 
as much as it did the Anglo-Danish artist at the wing; for English girls know 
what is what in opera. The Marguerite had a voice of sufficient compass, and 
rather sweet, though thin. The part demands a better actress than Patti, and 
this Fraulein was not half as good: she put on the painful grin of a prize- 
fighter who has received a staggerer, and grinned all through the part, though 
there is little in it to grin at. She also suffered by having to play to a Faust 
milked of his poetry, and self-smitten with a ‘tremolo’ which, as I said before, 
is the voice of palsy, and is not, nor ever was, nor ever will be, the voice of 
passion. Bless your heart, passion is a manly thing, a womanly thing, a 
grand thing, not a feeble, quavering, palsied, anile, senile thing. Learn that, 


>> 


ye trembling, quavering idiots of song! 

On the other hand, when a new critic opens with such a magnifi- 
cent though gratuitous revelation of fatuous ineptitude as “since 
praise always flows more readily from my pen than blame,” one 
wishes he had not a pen, and that the old criticism were back 
again with all its faults. Mr. Quiller-Couch once remarked—I 
cannot remember where nor the exact words—that the only good 
biographies were those of men of strong and beautiful character. 
Still more is strong and beautiful character necessary for satis- 
factory autobiography; and all genuine criticism, or at least all 
criticism that has stood the true test, is autobiographical. Dr. 
Johnson’s pungent utterances bite on the mind to-day; while his, 
and all the last-century dissertations on Taste and the Canons of 
Art, have been unreadable these eighty years. Coleridge’s, Lamb’s, 
Hazlitt’s, even Macaulay’s criticism is personal; and it is a proof of 
the distance music lags behind the other arts that the personal 
method when applied to it should be called “ new,” and that the 
old in this “so-called nineteenth century ’’ should be endured for an 
hour. Imagine Mr. Henley slating a minor poet because he does 
not follow canons made authoritative by the example of Milton, 
Mr. Lang praising Mr. Haggard for his correct taste, Mr. Gosse 
weeping over Ibsen for that he has departed from the model of the 
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ancients of the best period! Only in music are such things done. 
Mr. Ruskin indeed has some Canons of Art; but they were selected 
because they fitted the kind of Art Mr. Ruskin liked. Besides, he 
contradicts himself freely ; and anyhow, no one accepts the Canons 
on his recommendation ; for authority, the trump card of last cen- 
tury, is no longer a trump—at least not the ace of trumps. That it 
should take all other cards whatsoever, including artistic instinct, 
knowledge, even common-sense, was often an impertinent assump- 
tion, and at best a foolish convention which, proving inconvenient, 
has been abolished. 

Obviously, then, our answer to the question, What is the criticism 
of to-day worth ? will depend upon whether we think the new or old 
method the best. Mr. Joseph Bennett will doubtless declare that 
there is now no criticism to equal the late J. W. Davison’s, while 
probably Mr. Shaw will devoutly thank his gods because there is 
none so bad. My own sympathies have not been, I am afraid, too 
successfully disguised, so I may as well confess my belief not only 
that the new criticism is an improvement on the old, but also that it 
will get better the further it departs from the methods of the old. 
My joy in the “ protest ” is great, because it helps the movement in 
favour of the new criticism. It inculcates a distrust of the anonymous 
writer that must force him to display his credentials, 7.c. his person- 
ality, in every line he writes, if his criticism is to carry weight. It 
thus forces the capable man to adopt the new or personal method, 
which is the only one that can produce results of value, and it forces 
the incapable man out of the field altogether. Let me give an 
instance how it will work in the latter case. For many years Mr. 
Joseph Bennett—whom I take as the strongest representative of the 
old criticism—has opposed the advancing Wagner movement, his 
latest feat being to call the ‘“ Valkyrie Ride” “an extraordinary 
example of organized noises.”” Hitherto Mr. Bennett’s opinions have 
carried weight because he is critic of the Dai/y Telegraph. But now, 
say the “eminent musicians,” you must come out and let us see who 
and what you are. As soon as Mr. Bennett comes forth we shall 
see that he is a good, kindly old man, somewhat lacking in the 
faculties that go to make a capable musical critic. His ‘ organized 
noises”? cannot stand for a moment against the opinion of Mr. 
Ebenezer Prout, a good critic and the greatest living theorist—in 
England, at any rate, and probably in the world—who holds that 
these “‘ noises” are harmonies which can easily be explained in the 
light of modern musical science. It is in this way that the goats 
may be separated from the sheep of musical criticism. 

Although it is not difficult to see the tendency of our criticism, it 
is far from easy to analyse it and say exactly “ what it is worth,” at 
least as literature. We have a large number of good critics, many 
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of them doing capital work, while others of them are sadly hampered 
by the traditions of the papers for which they write. Even as it 
is, anyone may read with some approach to human interest the 
criticisms of Mr. J. A. F. Maitland, Mr. Barclay Squire, and Mr. 
J.S. Shedlock. I mention these three writers because they are not 
avowedly of the school to which I belong. Their writing is imper- 
sonal in manner; but what gives it value is the patent fact that it 
is written out of their own experience, and expresses what they really 
do think and feel. This, to be sure, is the unfailing mark of all true 
literature, and is only “new” in music. Mr. Shaw’s weekly article 
in The World is the most brilliant thing to be found there, and the 
best example of what may be done by the new method. Besides 
these there are other readable critics; while a great many are not, 
in any sense, readable. For sheer dulness nothing in literature 
approaches the musical columns of the Atheneum, Truth, Standard, 
Daily News and Daily Chronicle. Still, that one critic in fifty is 
capable and to be read is a matter to be thankful for, just as that of 
the remaining forty-nine more than half are incompetent and hope- 
lessly sleepy is inevitable. Of one kind of criticism a word must be 
said. It is neither old, new, nor indeed, properly, criticism at all: 
it is descriptions, more or less picturesque, of recent musical perform- 
ances; it is not criticism, but police-reports, generally badly done. 
The “critic,” instead of recording the impression made upon him by 
Madame X.’s singing, merely reports that it won her an encore or 
hisses, as the case may have been. This is only one more proof of the 
backward state of music. Can one imagine Macaulay shirking the 
congenial task of skinning alive the late Mr. Montgomery, merely 
remarking that “this poet’s productions are read with pleasure by 
thousands of readers”? The police-report had quite as large a vogue 
half-a-century ago as it has now, and if I were only making a com- 
parison of the old style with the new it might be left out of account. 
But it is curious that it should survive to the very century-end. 
These are, it seems to me, the main reasons for this. First, it is an 
easy way round a difficulty. In musical criticism, as elsewhere, the 
patronage system prevails, and to have interest with editors or pro- 
prietors of journals is better than to be a good critic. Consequently 
critics who are not good obtain posts which are. Indeed, many men 
who are not critics at all and take little interest in music get places 
by influence for the sake of cash. Thus one gentleman who enjoys 
a fairly high position and salary repudiates the suggestion that he 
is a regular critic: he is “merely an amateur,” though that fact 
does not prevent him pocketing full professional pay for his 
amateurish services. Another of the species never ventures on 
criticism, but earns a handsome income by purveying choice scraps 
of news about Madame Patti’s cold and Mr. Lloyd’s toothache. The 
VOL. LVI. N.S. N 
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second reason is that the average editor imagines that the public 
want their music in police-report style, despite the sweet reasonable- 
ness of the view that the public which likes police-reports is not 
likely to want music at all. So he goes on his way, steadily repress- 
ing good criticism, and inflicting on his readers dreary columns, 
penned by his wife or other incompetent person, which he calls 
** Musical Gossip.” Yet another explanation of police-reporting and 
inferior writing generally is that most critics “slide” into the pro- 
fession, i.e. take it up by degrees, and graduate from blacklegs into 
full-fledged ‘ professionals.”” They begin with police-reports, and 
after a time may learn to write; but tne incessant filling up of 
vacancies with “ unskilled labour” tends to keep the average of 
literary excellence low. 

So much for the virtues and negative vices of musical criticism. 
What is the answer if we ask if it is honest, or corrupt or unduly 
biassed? A “well-known literary man,” who knew I was writing 
this article, suggested that I might in this connection deal with the 
following points: He has heard Joachim play abominably at the 
Popular Concerts, and read in the papers next day accounts fulsome 
with eulogy of the performance. “ How,’’ he asks, “ do you account 
for such criticism? Is it only necessary to make a reputation at 
starting in England in order to be able to secure favourable criticism, 
however bad the performance? Or is undue influence brought to 
bear ?”’ 

In such a case as this there may be no “undue influence.” 
Joachim often plays execrably out of tune, while he presents qualities 
that more than redeem this. An enthusiastic critic will strive to 
make his readers see these qualities rather than the defects, and pass 
over the latter in silence. Very often, however, there is coercion. 
Sometimes it is exercised by the advertisement manager, sometimes 
by the editor, sometimes by the public. For it is true that in Eng- 
land a reputation, once won, cannot be lost ; and surprising quantities 
of letters, signed “ Indignant Musician,” “ Fairplay,” and so on, pour 
into an office when a popular favourite happens to be disparaged. The 
advertisement manager of the great dailies is not allowed, I believe, 
to interfere with the critic ; but this is not the case with the smaller 
papers. It has been hinted to me, again and again, that if I did not 
“write up” so-and-so his advertisement would not be of desirable 
length and regularity; and if through pure stupidity the meaning did 
not reach my dull brain, and I happened to write rather severely of 
the advertiser in question, my notices were castrated before getting 
into print. I have in my possession a letter signed by the assistant- 
editor of an evening paper, asking me to secure an engagement at 
the Promenade Concerts for a young lady, a friend of the editor’s 
wife. It includes this sentence: “When she comes out there 
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Mr. expects us to give specially good notices of the concerts, and, 
of course, we shall do so.” I did not, by the way, “doso.” It is 
not always for such reasons that the editor wants favourable criti- 
cisms. There are editors, perfectly well known to most critics and 
concert-agents, who go round “sponging”’ for tickets. The agent, 
being a keen business man, does not appreciate the fun of giving 
away tickets for nothing. In one form or another he means to be 
paid. The most convenient form is generally that of a friendly 
“puff.” This may necessitate a paragraph in direct contradiction of 
the critic’s notice; it frequently necessitates the alteration of that 
notice. It may be added that an editor of this sort does not, as a 
rule, wait to be asked for a puff. Te cannot go to agent or concert- 
giver if his critic has lately been out with the tomahawk. He 
therefore poses as an amiable individual who is unwilling to be hard 
on anyone (unless the tomahawked person is utterly insignificant 
and not worth hearing), and insists that all criticisms shall be 
‘kindly in tone.” This kind of thing, I learn, is not unknown in 
the dramatic world. Then there is the editor whose spouse gives 
musical evenings without incurring the expense of hiring artists ; or, 
rather, she pays them with mild and gracious columns in her husband’s 
newspaper. These little sidelights may explain to many mystified 
persons why certain newspapers grovel before “a name,” while 
seeming to work off all their ill-humours at intervals upon some poor 
unknown and harmless wretch who may be making a desperate eflort 
to keep the wolf from the door. Such are the fruits of “kindly” 
criticism. 

The deadliest kind of coercion, however, is that exerted by the 
social circle into which the critic was born or has tumbled. It is 
possible to refuse the editor or advertisement manager, but who can 
refuse his friends? And, mind you, it is not the competent but 
the incompetent friends who write or call to ask if you will oblige 
with a favourable line. The competent man, as a rule, knows his 
strength, and prefers you to say what you think. For instance, 
when Amy Robsart was produced, the composer, Mr. De Lara, did 
not ask me, nor, so far as I am aware, any other critic with whom 
he is acquainted, for a notice, favourable or unfavourable. For my 
part, I publicly advised him to rewrite his opera; and his only 
complaint was (I afterwards learnt) that I had not written so severely 
as I obviously thought. He was wrong; but how few artists are 
wrong in Mr. De Lara’sway! A few years since Mr. le Gallienne 
published a volume of verse. He was above reviewing it himself in 
the Star—of which he is literary critic—and the volume was sent to 
a gentleman who signed himself “ Corno di Bassetto.” Now “ Corno 
di Bassetto” logrolled Mr. le Gallienne with a difference ; and so 
great was the poet’s indignation, that in his next weekly column he 
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plunged into doggerel and compared his reviewer to “the herd of 
Gadarene swine.”’ Most artists are, I am afraid, like Mr. le Gallienne. 
Yet the critic, like other mortals, must live somewhere: he cannot, 
like little Joe, be always “moving on”; if his instincts are artistic 
(and if they are not he has no right to be a critic) he will in all 
probability settle in artistic circles and become friendly with various 
persons upon whom he may presently have to pass judgment. Every 
critic of any importance is, if not coerced, at least biassed, in this 
way—unbiassed criticism does not exist. When Dr. Staniord’s 
Veiled Prophet was produced at Covent Garden last year, the com- 
poser’s cullaborateur, Mr. Barclay Squire, was critic of the Saturday 
Review and Westminster Gazette. At the performance Mr. Plunket 
Greere, the Irish singer, sat in the box of the critic of Zhe Times 
(it would be awful to suggest that the critic wasa guest in the 
singer’s box). I have taken these particular critics because I believe 
them to be incorruptible. But let us suppose that Dr. Stanford wrote 
an inferior piece of music, or Mr. Plunket Greene happened to sing 
out of tune—neither an extravagant hypothesis—would Mr. Squire 
condemn as strongly as he did Mr. Emil Bach’s Zrmengarda? would 
Mr. Maitland wax as bitterly sarcastic as he did on the occasion of the 
production of Amy Robsart 2? I think not; and in truth such bias is 
the inevitable consequence of the structure of the world we live in. 
The only remedy for the evil, if evil it be, is for critics to follow the 
Positivist injunction to “Live openly.”” There can be no objec- 
tion to a critic’s writing, any more than to his talking, favourably of 
@ man, a composition, or institution in which he is interested, 
provided the writer does not skelter himself behind anonymity. 
While bias, which is the result of coercion, is only to be deplored, 
there is one sort which needs no defence ; that, namely, which is the 
result of the critic holding views on art and life. The critic starts 
out with certain views, and his brain-structure is such that certain 
things will always appear beautiful to him, others the reverse. That 
is to say, he starts away biassed, and will always be biassed ; and it 
may be added that the stronger the critic, and the more valuable his 
criticism, the more marked will his inherent bias be. We have all 
heard of the dramatic critic who never speaks to an author, an actor, 
or a manager. If he is logical he will never look at a play lest he 
be unduly biassed by this actress’s pretty face, nor listen to it for fear 
of being carried away by that actor’s mellifluous voice, nor, indeed, 
enter a theatre lest the manager bribe him by a specially comfortable 
seat! After all, this “ideal critic” never rids himself of the pre- 
judices he acquired ere he went into his seclusion, not to mention 
those he was born with. The critic who exposes himself to the fire 
of a thousand cross-influences in the big world is far less likely to 
be unduly biassed. If he be a good critic he will display his natural 
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or acquired bias openly, and we will make allowance for it, as we do 
in the case of the political leader-writer, as we do or have done in 
the cases of Carlyle, Froude, Matthew Arnold, W. E. Henley, 
Edmund Gosse, Theodore Watts, William Archer—men by no 
means destitute of prejudice, and yet reckoned respectable critics for 
all that. The critic must consistently and habitually express delight 
in certain kinds of art, and the opposite of delight in other kinds, 
either because he genuinely likes or dislikes, or because he is in one 
form or another paid to do it. He is, therefore, will he, nill he, 
party man or mercenary. 

The last named is the kind for which no excuse can be offered : 
he who pretends to absolute honesty while “ writing up” an opera 
or cantata of which he is librettist, or who is in any way whatsoever 
in the pay of composer, singer, opera-manager, or concert agent. 
Bias resulting from this is, one is sorry to say, to be met in plenty, 
and for it we must chiefly blame the old conception of the anony- 
mous critic as policeman to warn all unwarranted intruders out of 
the Temple of Art and “run in” personal friend or foe alike who 
breaks the art-laws. This conception shelters the critic-librettist, 
the blackmailer, that curse of modern English music, who “ slates ” 
the composers who do not employ him, and “ writes up” those who 
do. Then there is the critic who writes for a paper owned by an 
operatic impresario; the critic who is secretary to a concert- 
agent ; and many others who are variously interested in supporting 
certain ventures and putting down others. Some of the musical 
papers “stand within this danger.” Two only, indeed, of the larger 
musical periodicals are without the sphere of temptation, the 
Magazine of Music and Musical Standard. Since Iam connected with 
the former, a monthly, I will merely remark that besides this nega- 
tive virtue, it has the positive one of being brightly written and 
unburdened with needless technicalities ; and this opinion, for 
obvious reasons, must be received with unbounded caution. The 
other, which is now well edited and full of interesting articles, may 
fairly be regarded as the leading musical weekly. Perhaps I may 
add that the Scottish Musical Monthly, quite a new-comer, is absolutely 
independent, and is besides conducted with a fearlessness and vigour 
that ought in a little time to give it a high position. 

It is the broad-spread corruption of musical criticism that entitles 
me to claim the change unconsciously edvocated by the “ eminent 
musicians ” as a pressing public need. Insincere, bought criticism has 
played, and plays a part in English music that is suspected by few. 
I do not mean that there are critics who are to be bought by a five- 
pound note—the price is somewhat heavier than that. Let us 
suppose that you, reader, are running a series of orchestral concerts 
in St. James’s Hall. You will find that you are persistently attacked 
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by certain sections of the press. After a time you may think it 
worth while to buy off your assailants. The question is, how can it 
be done? Quite simply. Employ the strongest man amongst them 
to make your “analytic programmes”: straightway he will leave 
you in peace ; and the others, seeing there is nothing to be gained, 
will do likewise. If you employ a weak man, the attacks wili 
grow fiercer than ever: the main thing, therefore, is to choose the 
critic who represents the largest circulation. 

To run over the criticisms on works produced during the past 
twelve years, with the light afforded by the librettists’ names and 
the papers of which they were or are critics, is an instructive, though 
disheartening, experience. When the late Mr. Hueffer wrote in The 
Times he damned with unwavering regularity ‘the words” of every 
cantata and opera that appeared. He was employed to write a 
libretto for Dr. Mackenzie, and produced Co/omba, one of the most 
remarkable concoctions of this or any other century. The day 
after the performance the Daily Telegraph gave the performance 
(April 9, 1883) only a brief, sarcastic paragraph; but on April 
11, the work was cut to pieces in most workmanlike fashion. This 
achieved, Mr. Bennett continued, “‘ The book of Colomba seems to us, 
in other respects, a fairly good book,’’ but he found little to commend 
in the music. Readers of The Times must, however, have been 
edified by the following remarks from Mr. Hueffer’s own pen :— 

** Colomba comes to us with the distinct pretension of music-drama, as opposed 
to opera in the ordinary sense, and that form of art, as, on one side it requires 
the co-operation and perfect blending of poetry, music, painting, and even the 
dance for its realisation of the beautiful, so, on the other, it places truth to 
nature above eyery other consideration.” 

Next year, 1884, Mr. Bennett was librettist and found Dr. 
Mackenzie’s music excellent. But neither in this, nor in his opinion 
of the libretto, could Mr. Hueffer agree with Mr. Bennett. I cull 
the following from The Times of October 17, 1884 :— 

‘*Tt will be seen that the more delicate touches of poetic beauty which might 
have appealed to the modern musician of refinement have been lost in the 
present libretto. . . . . His [Dr. Mackenzie’s] music . . . . contains passages 
of the highest beauty ; it contains others to which one is astonished to find the 
name of a modern composer of reputation and serious aim attached.” 

In 1886 the situation was again reversed. Mr. Hueffer wrote 
the book of The Troubadour, and praised it and the music put to it, 
while Mr. Bennett condemned both. Zhe Times patted the author 
(librettist) on the back and spoke of “the taste and skill with which 
the subject has been treated.” The Daily Telegraph,a few days 
later, after praising, with reservations, Dr. Mackenzie’s music, came 
out with this :— 

“<Tt would have been marvellous indeed had Mr. Mackenzie given perfect 
satisfaction when borne down by the weight of Mr.Hueffer’s book.” 
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So the game went on: so it still goes on. There are signs that 
with Bethichem it has gone a little too far. The press on the whole 
has revolted against the “ poetry”; and I may warn Mr. Bennett 
that the praise which his paper uttered with respect to that “poetry” 
must be regarded as coming from his own pen. It matters little 
indeed whether he writes with his own hand, or dictates, or employs 
another man to do either; in any case he must be held responsible 
for the criticisms which appear in the journal of which he is musical 
editor. 

It would be absurd to say that Mr. Bennett or any other critic 
presents a pistol to the composer’s head and compels him to buy a 
libretto—indeed, a case might be made out, showing that critics 
would never have written librettos had they not been tempted by 
ambitious composers. But it would be more absurd to claim that 
the critic who sells a libretto can be quite impartial when he criticises 
it. Ihave taken Mr. Bennett as an example, because he conducts the 
business in an open manner. Many critics do not, and it is difficult to 
speak of them without becoming (technically) libellous. The critic- 
librettist is, I hold,a most baneful influence on English music. That 
a composer should have to employ a critic to write his librettos to 
gain the support of a powerful paper, means that the composer will 
have to set nonsense, and will produce bad music ; and it means also 
that the bad music will be pressed on the public as good music. 
This is what has happened again and again. This is why not one 
of the operas I have mentioned had any success worth mentioning, 
and why most of the cantatas are kept alive only by judicious and fre- 
quent watering. The critic-librettist is only one of the many evils 
of criticism, but he is the greatest. 

Just as I look to see the literary quality of criticism improved in 
the new era introduced by the “ protest,” so in that era I hope 
to see all these evils gradually disappear. Composers, singers, 
managers and agents who want short-cuts to success have ‘eminent 
musicians”? to teach them that criticism carries no weight beyond 
that due to the personal force of the critic; and their own shrewd- 
ness will teach them that the critic who takes their little bribe is 
not likely to be of strong personality. In the era of “ personal ” 
criticism the critic-librettist will every day become a more marked 
and therefore more impotent man. No composer will then think it 
worth while to employ him, and we shall never more hear of the 
critic who goes abroad as combined valet, boon companion, and 
salaried puff-writer to some third-rate composer, which will be an 
infinite gain to music and to criticism. The ‘eminent musicians ”’ 
made their “ protest” “in the name of English music”: for that 
protest and all the blessings that may flow from it I thank them “in 
the name of English ” criticism. Joun F, Runcman. 
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Tuer: is hardly a country I have visited—and I have visited a good 
many—that is quainter and more interesting than Corea. To a 
superficial observer, or to the casual globe-trotter, the country and 
the people would have but little fascination, for neither is the 
scenery very grand, except in some remote districts, nor are the 
folks likely to enchant one with enticing little ways and a marvel- 
lous artistic capacity like their neighbours the Japanese. In fact 
the Corean people have no arts and no industries. 

“What is the use of working and making money,” said once a 
Corean to me, “if, when the work is doneand the money made, this 
is taken away from you by the officials, and you are worn out for 
having done the work, and as poor as before, if, mind you, you are 
fortunate enough not to be exiled to a distant province by the angry 
magistrate who has enriched himself .at your expense? Now,” 
added the Corean, looking earnestly into my face, “ would you work 
under those circumstances ? ” 

“‘T am hanged if I would,” were the words which, to the best of 
my ability, I struggled hard to translate in the Corean language, to 
show my approval of his philosophic way of thinking. 

There is no doubt that what the Corean said to me was perfectly 
true, and that the system of “squeezing” is carried on, on a very 
large scale, by the magistrates, just the same as in China, and it 
naturally has a very depressing effect on the people “‘ squeezed.” 

It is really painful, when you first land in Corea, to notice the 
careworn, sad expression on everybody’s face; there they lie about 
idle and pensive, doubtful as to what will happen to them to-morrow, 
all anxious for generations that a reform might take place in the 
mode of government, yet all for centuries too lazy to attempt to 
better their position. Such is human nature! It is hard indeed to 
suffer, but it is nothing as compared with the trouble and worry of 
improving one’s own standing; and no one better than the Coreans 
knows this. 

They are born philosophers, and they make the best of what they 
have, or rather of what they have not. When you hear Coreans 
talk, the topic of the conversation is invariably “money ;” if it is 
not “money,” it is “food.’”’ If they have quarrels among them- 
selves, what can the cause be but “cash”; and if you see a deadly 
fight in the streets, what could it be about if not for probably the 
equivalent of a farthing ? 

As we have dropped on to the subject of fighting, I must say that 
the lower classes in Corea are much given to it, and the slightest 
provocation—in money ma‘ters—is sufficient to make them come to 
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blows. With one hand they catch hold of each other by the knot, 
in which the hair of all married men is tied on the top of the head, 
and while a violent process of head-shaking is followed by a shower 
of blows and scratches administered by the free hand, the lower 
extremities are kept busy distributing kicks which should land on 
the antagonist, but which occasionally, in fact often, reach some 
innocent passer by, as the streets of Corean cities are seldom wide 
enough to let four people walk abreast. 

Seoul, the capital of the Corean kingdom, is the only city where 
wider streets are found, and the main street, leading to the royal 
palace, is indeed immensely wide, so much so that two rows of 
smaller thatched houses and shops are built in the middle of the 
street itself, thus forming as it were three parallel streets of one 
street ; but these houses are removed and pulled down twice or three 
times a year when his Majesty the King chooses to come out of his 
palace and goes in his state chair either to visit the tombs of his 
ancestors, some miles out of the town, or to meet the envoys of the 
Chinese Emperor, a short way out of the west gate of the capital, 
and at a place where a peculiar sort of triumphal arch, half built 
in masonry and half in lacquered wood, has been erected, close 
by an artificial cut in the rocky hill, which, in honour of the 
Chinese messengers, goes by the name of the “ Peking Pass.” All 
the cities in Corea are walled, and the gates are opened at sunrise 
and closed with the setting sun. I well remember at Seoul how 
many times I have had to run so as not to be locked out of the town, 
and vivid before me is yet the picture of hundreds of men, women, 
and children, on foot or on tiny ponies, or ieading laden bulls, 
scrambling to get in or out while the “ big bell” in the centre of the 
town announced with its mournful sound that with the last rays of 
light the heavy wooden gates lined with iron would be again closed 
till the morning. How well I remember the hoarse voice of 
the gate-keepers shouting out, night after night, that time was up, 
and hurrying the weary travellers to enter the precincts of the royal 
city ; then the huge iron padlocks and bolts were fastened, the gate- 
keepers retired to the adjoining house to continue the interrupted 
gambling which occupied their day, and a few rusty old spears 
standing in a row on a rack were left to take care of the safety of 
the town and of its inhabitants. With the sun every noise ceased, 
every good citizen retired to his house, and only an occasional leopard 
now and then crawled over the city wall and made peregrinations 
in the darkness over the capital. 

The capital of Corea, Seoul, is situated about twenty-five miles 
inland, its port being Chemulpo, called Jinsen by the Japanese, and 
Jimg-Chiang by the Chinese. 

Chemulpo hardly deserves the name of a Corean port, for though 
it is in Corea, there are but few Corean houses, the bulk of structures 
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there being Japanese and Chinese. The little trade, consisting 
mostly of grain exportation, is carried on almost entirely by 
Japanese and Chinese, while the importation of cotton and a few 
miscellaneous articles is done by an American and a German mer- 
chant. The post-office is in the hands of the Japanese, the tele- 
graphs are under the control of the Chinese, as well as the customs 
revenue, which is looked after by officials in the Chinese service. 
Chemulpo is a picturesque harbour, but the water too shallow to 
allow very large ships to enter it. The tide, I was told, rises as 
much as twenty-eight feet and more. 

The road between Chemulpo and the capital is not good, but 
being mostly through flat country, the Japanese, I remember, had 
brought over from Japan a few jinrickshaws, and were able to run 
them to Seoul, though one man was not sufficient to draw it, the 
road being too rough, and two and even three men had to be 
employed and run in a tandem, one man pushing the jinrickshaw at 
the back. Personally I always preferred to ride the tiny but sturdy 
native ponies, or walked the distance between the two towns; but the 
Japanese, who are far from being good horsemen, seem to prefer their 
own way of locomotion, the advantages of which, I am sorry to say, 
I was never able to understand, and far less appreciate. I have no 
doubt that a good many men are beasts; but one hardly likes to use 
them as beasts. 

Let us return to Seoul. The town is prettily situated in a 
small valley surrounded by hills, and over these hills goes the wall 
of the city, a decidedly wonderful work of masonry and patience. 
Almost in the centre of the town is another high hill, Mount 
Nanzam, on the summit of which a signal station is placed, and 
from which, by means of burning fires, signals are transmitted to 
other similar stations on the tops of the higher peaks in Corea, 
and by this simple means a signal sent by the king from the Palace 
grounds is in a very short time telegraphed to any of the most 
distant provinces in the kingdom, and vice versd. Of course the 
drawback of the system is that messages can only be conveyed at 
night. It was a very pretty sight to watch the lights playing at 
dark on Nanzam, and to see the faint lights on the distant moun- 
tains answering or transmitting messages to farther regions. I 
always noticed that there were never more than five lights burning 
at one time. 

One day I ascended the mountain, and it was interesting to 
notice the sacred trees which are to be found on its slopes, as well 
as everywhere else in Corea, especially on hilly ground. They are 
covered with hundreds of rags left by different worshippers, and in 
other spots, where certain trees are supposed to be possessed by “ the 
spirits of the mountains,” piles of stones have been thrown by scared 
passers-by, for it is seldom that a native passes one of these places 
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without throwing a stone and walking rapidly past for fear that the 
spirits might get in him and make his life one of misery and 
unhappiness, The Coreans are extremely superstitious. Here 
is a curious example. 

One day I was sketching outside the East gate, and I was, as 
usual, surrounded by a large crowd, when a good-natured old man 
lifted up in his arms a pretty little child, on whose head he had 
placed his transparent horse-hair hat, and asked me whether I would 
like to paint him in the picture. I was tempted by the offer, and, 
having taken up a fresh panel, proceeded to dash off a sketch of my 
new model in his pretty red frock, his padded socks, and his extra-large 
hat, to the great amusement of the crowd, who eagerly watched every 
stroke of my brush, and went in ecstasy as they saw the likeness come 
out more and more plainly. I never had an audience so interested 
in anything I had done before. ‘‘ Beautiful!” said one; “ Very 
good !”’ exclaimed another ; “ Just life-like !’’ said they in a chorus, 
as I lifted up the picture to show it to them when . . . there was a 
sudden change of scene. A woman with staring eyes and as pale as 
death appeared on the doorstep of a house close by, and holding 
her forehead with her hand, as if a great calamity was to befall her, 
made a step forward. 

‘Where is my child?” cried she in a voice of anger and despair. 

“Here he is,” answered one of the crowd. ‘‘ The foreigner is 
painting him.” 

There was a piercing yell and the pale woman looked such daggers 
at me that I nearly dropped the sketch, brushes, and palette out of 
my hands, then with another yell, even more piercing than the first, 
she made a dash into the crowd and tried to snatch the child away. 
However, she was not successful in her attempt, for my audience 
had got so interested in the picture that they would not hear of 
letting the child go; but the unfortunate part of all this was, that the 
angry mother was pulling the child by the head and one arm trying 
to drag him away, while the people on the other side were pulling 
him as hard as they could by the other arm and the legs, so 
that the poor screaming mite was nearly torn to pieces, and no 
remonstrating on my side had any effect on this tug-of-war. 
Fortunately for the child the mother let go; but it was certainly 
not fortunate for the others, for following the little ways that women 
have, even in Corea, she proceeded to scratch the faces of all that 
were within reach, and I myself came within an inch of having my 
eyes scratched out of my head by this infuriated parent, when to 
my great relief they took her away. As she re-entered the door 
she shook her fist and thrust out her tongue at me. 

Women, however, are not all like that in Corea; in fact, most of 
them are charming and often good looking, though it is rarely that 
one has achance of seeing them. They are kept almost in seclusion, 
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and when they go out they cover their face with a white or a green 
hood, very similar in shape to the one worn by the women at Malta. 
Their dress is somewhat peculiar and deserves to be described. 
They wear huge trousers padded up inside with cotton wool, and 
socks similarly padded, which are fastened tight round the ankles to 
the trousers. Over these is a shortish skirt tied very high over the 
waist; and a tiny jacket, generally white, red, or green, completes 
the wardrobe of most Corean women, one peoulisrity about this 
jacket being that it is so short that both breasts are left uncovered, 
which is a curious and most unpractical fashion, the climate of Corea 
being colder than thatof Canada. The hair is very simply made up, 
plastered down and tied into a knot at the back of the head. A 
silver pin or two are sometimes worn in it as an ornament. 

Young girls and old women often wear acurious fur cap. It has 
a hole in the centre and two long silk ribbons at the back. It 
has the shape of a section of a cone, and when smartly worn it is 
becoming. As for the men the national dress is rather artistic look- 
ing. When I visited Corea the whole kingdom was in mourning for 
the death of the Queen-dowager, therefore everybody had to wear 
white. Huge white trousers, a short jacket with long silk ribbons 
in front wl twisted paper sandals, is the general attire in which one 
sees most people in the streets. The head dressing is what the 
Coreans attach more importance to. A head-band is fastened tight 
round the hair, which has previously been tied into a knot on the 
top of the head, and a small silver or metal ball is attached at the 
end of this knot. Occasionally a tortoiseshell ornament is fastened to 
the hair over the forehead, and a curiously shaped and transparent 
horse-hair hat, reminding one of the Welsh hat, is invariably worn 
both in the house and out. Taking off one’s hat when you enter a 
house in Corea is about the rudest thing one could do; just the same 
as in Japan it is considered polite to take off one’s boots when enter- 
ing a house. Again, decorations are worn by officials behind the 
ears, and are in the shape of a jade, gold or silver button attached 
to the head-band. AsI have already said it is only married men 
that wear their hair tied into a top-knot, but this does not prevent 
ninety-nine out of a hundred persons, even boys of twelve or thirteen, 
from wearing the hair thus, for every one is practically married in 
Corea whois sound in mind and in body. One sees a few unmarried 
boys, and they wear a long thick pig- -tail which gives them a very 
effeminate appearance. A ribbon is tied into a bow at the end of 
the pig-tail, and these bachelors enjoy all the privileges of women 
folks, such as being allowed to wear coloured garments when the 
nation is in mourning and married men are compelled to wear white. 
Marriages are generally arranged by the parents, and I have often 
seen children who were husband and wife though the two did not 
live together until the age of puberty was reached ; or, in other words, 
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the marriage is only nominal for several years, and would only be 
what an “ engagement ”’ is to us in our country. 

The children in Corea are extremely quaint and pretty, especially 
when only a few years old. At New Year they are generally dressed 
up in brand-new frocks, and though, according to our ideas of taste, 
we should not give yellow sleeves to a bright red jacket, and wear this 
over a green frock, I must say that somehow or other it looks all 
right there, and relieves the monotony of the sempiternal white 
garments. The face of children is whitened with chalk, and the 
hair oiled and parted in the middle, plastered down and tied into 
one or two small pig-tails. 

Coreans are not much given to washing, and less still to bathing. 
They wash their hands fairly often, and occasionally the face; the 
better people wash it almost daily. Corean houses are generally 
small, and the rooms of diminutive size. The most curious point 
about them is that the flooring is made of stone covered with oil- 
paper, and that under the stone flooring there is a regular oven, 
called ‘ Kan,” in which a big fire is kept up day and night. Often, 
as the people sleep on the ground in their clothes, it happens that 
the flour gets so hot as to almost roast one. The Coreans seem 
to delight in undergoing this roasting process, and when well broiled 
on one side they turn on the other, and take it quite as a matter of 
course. I admired them for it, but was never able to imitate them. 
The houses, as a rule, have only one floor raised a few feet above the 
ground, and the rooms seldom measure more than twelve feet square. 
The roof is very heavy and sustained by a very strong beam, and the 
windows are of paper as in Japan. 

The king’s palace until lately was iittle better than the houses of 
other people, except that in the grounds he had a grand stone 
building which he calls the “summer Palace,” but which he only 
inhabits on state occasions. A few years ago he commissioned a 
clever young Russian, a Mr, Seradin Sabatin, to build him a palace 
in European style. The young Russian, though, I believe, not a 
professional architect, did his very best, and turned him out a very 
solid and well-built villa d /a Russe, and the king seemed much 
pleased with it, but at the same time commissioned a Frenchman to 
build him another palace on a much larger scale, but which, however, 
never got beyond the basement, as the funds, which were expected 
to be sufficient to construct the whole building, were exhausted. 

The palace grounds are rather pretty, and in a small pavilion on the 
lake the king spends some of his very few hours of leisure in summer. 

When the king goes for a day out of the Palace grounds, it is a 
great event in Seoul: the troops are summoned up, and line each 
side of the road leading to the Palace. It is indeed a strange sight 
to see, in these days, soldiers in armour and carrying old-fashioned 
spears, and with their wide-awake black hats with a long red tassel 
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hanging down on the shoulders; but stranger still they look in 
rainy weather, when a small umbrella is fastened over the hat. The 
cavalry soldiers still retain their old uniforms, while the infantry 
have a sort of semi-European costume which is quite comical to 
look at. The infantry have guns of all sorts, ages, and descrip- 
tions, from old flint locks to repeating breechloaders, and I have 
often thought of the difficulty of training soldiers, no two of them 
having similar guns. A couple of American army instructors were 
employed by the king to coach the soldiery in the art of war and 
teach them the use of foreign weapons, but, if I remember right, 
one of the greatest difficulties they had to contend with was the dis- 
cipline, to which the easy-going Coreans would not lend themselves, 
They were brave enough when it came to fighting—especially in 
fighting their own way—but it was difficult to make them understand 
that when a man is a soldier he is no more a man, but a machine. 
“Why then not have machines altogether?” was pretty much what 
the soldiers thought when they were compelled to go through the, to 
them, apparently useless and tiresome drilling. 

The target practice amused and interested them much, but it sel- 
dom took place, as the ammunition was found to be too great an 
expense; and though nearly each infantry soldier possessed a gun, 
he hardly ever had a chance of firing it, so much so that when a gun 
had to be fired in the Capital the king invariably sent a message 
round to the few foreigners in the town requesting them not to be 
frightened or alarmed at the “ report,” for it was not a revolution 
that had burst out, but only a blank cartridge being fired for some 
purpose or other! 

The Coreans, it must be understood, are lazy and depressed, but 
they are by no means stupid. I have come across people there who 
would be thought marvellously clever in any civilised country ; and 
when they wish to learn anything, they are wonderfully quick at 
understanding even matters of which they have never heard before. 
Languages come easy to them, and their pronunciation of foreign 
tongues is infinitely better than that of their neighbours the Chinese 
or the Japanese. I can give an instance of a Mr. Chang, who was 
appointed interpreter to Mr. C. R. Greathouse, the Vice-Minister of 
Home Affairs in Corea, and foreign adviser to the king, and who, in 
less than two months, learned English well enough to speak and 
understand perfectly. I have seen him learn by heart out of a 
dictionary as many as two hundred English words in a day, and, 
what is more, remember every one of them, including the spelling. 
Only once did I hear him make a comical mistake. He had not quite 
grasped the meaning of the word “ twin,” and, answering a question 
I had asked him, “ Yes, sir,” said he, “I have a ¢win brother who is 
three years older than I am.” 

A. Henry Savace-LAnpor. 
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HAMLET AND DON QUIXOTE.' 
GENTLEMEN, 


Tue first edition of Shakespeare’s tragedy, Hamlet, and the 
first part of the Don Quixote of Cervantes, appeared in one and the 
same year, at the very beginning of the seventeenth century. 

This has struck us as a remarkable coincidence, and a comparison 
of the two works has suggested many ideas to us which, relying on 
your kind attention, we ask leave to impart. Goethe has said: “ He 
who wishes to understand a poet must first set foot in his province” ; 
a prose-writer has no right to demand any such thing, but he may 
be pardoned for hoping that his readers or hearers will consent to 
accompany him on his rambles—his researches. 

Some of our views may strike you as far-fetched ; but the peculiar 
characteristic of great poetical works, into which the genius of their 
creators has breathed immortal life, is just this, that views of them, 
as of life in general, may be absolutely dissimilar, even contradictory 
and yet equally well-founded. How many commentaries have not 
already been compiled on Hamlet? how many more are yet to come ? 
To what diverse conclusions has the study of this truly inexhaust- 
ible type led! Don Quixote, by the very nature of its problem, by 
the superb simplicity of its narrative, lit, as it were, by the searching 
sunlight of the south, offers less scope for discussion. But unfortu- 
nately we, Russians, have no good translation of Don Quixote ; the 
greater number of us have but a dim recollection of him; we are too 
apt to speak of Don Quixote only in jest—to use the word “ Quixot- 
ism” as synonymous with absurdity—whereas it behoves us to 
discern in Quixotism the sublime principle of self-sacrifice looked at 
from the humorous side. <A good translation of Don Quixote would 
indeed be a great boon to the public, and universal gratitude awaits 
the writer who will render that marvellous creation in all its beauty 
into our language. But let us return to our subject. 

We have said that the contemporaneous appearance of Don Quixote 
and Hamlet has struck us as worthy of note, for it seems to us that, in 
these two characters, two opposite types of human nature are incarnate 
—the ends as it were of the axle on which it turns. It seems to us 
that all men belong, in a greater or lesser degree, to one of these types, 
that almost all of us go astray either after Don Quixote’s manner or 
after Hamlet’s. It is true that in our day there are many more 


(1) A Lecture given on the 10th of January, 1860, at the Conversazione for the 
benefit of the ‘‘ Society for the relief of distressed authors and men of science.”’ 
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Hamlets than Quixotes, but still the race of Quixotes is not extinct. 
Let us explain. 

All men live, consciously or unconsciously, under the influence of 
their principles, their ideals, that is, under the influence of whatever 
they hold to be the true, the beautiful, the good. To some the ideal 
comes down ready-made in distinct, historically-developed form, and 
they live by reconciling their lives with this ideal, though led, it 
may be, by the power of passion or circumstance to swerve from it 
occasionally ; still they never call it in question, never doubt of it. 
Others, on the contrary, devote much thought to its analysis. How- 
ever this may be, I think we shall not err much in saying, that for 
all men this ideal, this fundamental principle and aim of existence, 
is either within or without their own selves; in other words, each 
one of us sets in the first place either himself or something else 
which he acknowledges as higher than himself. It may be objected 
that such sharp distinctions have no existence in reality, that in one 
and the same person both points of view may be taken in turn, or 
may even co-exist; and indeed we have no intention of denying the 
possibility of change and inconsistency in human nature, we shall 
merely attempt to demonstrate how, to our mind, these two opposite 
turns of thought are incarnate in the two selected types. 

Let us begin by considering Don Quixote. 

What does Don Quixote express? Let us not glance carelessly at 
him, and so only discern superficialities and details. Let us not see 
in him merely the “knight of the rueful countenance,” a figure 
created in mockery of the old romances of chivalry; it is true 
that this meaning was elaborated by the hand of his immortal 
creator himself, and that the Quixote of the second part, the 
boon-companion of dukes and duchesses, the sage adviser of the 
squire-governor, is quite another from that Don Quixote who appears 
in the first part of the romance, especially at the beginning, that 
strange and laughable fanatic, on whom the blows fell so fast; so 
let us try to come at the very root of the matter. Let us repeat 
the question: What is it that finds expression in Don Quixote ? 
Faith, first of all, faith in something eternal, immovable, in truth, 
to speak briefly, in truth which is cutside the individual man, which 
he may not easily attain, which demands hard service and sacrifice, 
but to which he may attain by means of unflagging service and by 
consistent self-sacrifice. Don Quixote is entirely devoted to his 
ideal, for the sake of which he is willing to endure all possible pri- 
vation, to lay down his very life, that life of his which he only 
values in so far as it can assist in the realisation of the ideal, the 
estublishing of truth, of righteousness upon the earth. Men say 
that, after all, this ideal is only constructed by his own disordered 
imagination, out of the phantastic world of mediaval romances ; 
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and so it is, and herein consists the humour of Don Quixote. But 
an ideal it remains on account of its stainless purity. Don Quixote 
considered it shameful to live for one’s self, to labour for one’s self. 
He lived (if one may so express it) outside himself, for others, for 
his brethren, for the destruction of evil, for the resistance of forces 
unfriendly to mankind—wizards, giants—i.e., oppressors. There is 
in him no trace of egotism, his efforts are not made on his own 
behalf, he is full of self-sacrifice—mark the word—he believes, he 
believes firmly and without question. So he is dauntless, contented 
with the most meagre food, the meanest clothing: such things are 
of small account to him. Peaceable of disposition, mighty and 
daring in soul; his child-like piety does not cramp his liberty ; he 
does not boast, neither does he ever mistrust himself, his calling, or 
even his bodily strength ; his will is inflexible, the constant striving 
towards one aim lends a certain monotony to his ideas, a one-sided- 
ness to his mind; he knows but little, nor does he wish to know: he 
knows what is required of him, the reason for his life, and this is 
all he needs to know. Don Quixote may appear crazy upon some 
occasions; the most material substance disappears before his eyes, 
melts like wax before the fire of his enthusiasm (he does indeed 
discern living Moors in wooden dolls, take sheep for knights), at 
other times he may seem of but limited intelligence, for he does not 
readily sympathise or readily enjoy—but like an old tree he had 
thrust deep roots into the soil, and it was not easy for him to change 
his opinion or to turn his interest from one thing to another; the 
strength of his moral principles (you must notice that this crazy 
knight-errant was the most moral person in the world!) lends a peculiar 
strength and dignity to his opinions and sayings, and even to his per- 
sonality, notwithstanding the ludicrous and humiliating dilemmas 
into which he is continually falling. . . . Don Quixote is an enthu- 
siast, a servant of the ideal, and therefore his figure is illuminated 
by its rays. 

And Hamlet, what does he express ? 

Introspection, first of all, then egotism and consequent unfaith. 
Ile lives entirely for himself, he is an egotist; but an egotist cannot 
even believe in himself; we can only believe in what is without and 
above ourselves. But this eyo in which he does not believe is none 
the less dear to Hamlet. It is the central point to which he is 
perpetually returning, because he can find no one in the world to 
which he can attach himself; he is a sceptic, always busied, always 
vexed with himself alone ; he is always thinking not of his duty but 
of his own dignity. Mistrusting all, Hamlet of course mistrusts 
himself also ; his intellect is too highly cultured to rest satisfied with 
what he finds within himself; he knows his own weakness, but all 
self-knowledge is strength : thence flows his irony, the antithesis to 
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Don Quixote’s enthusiasm. Hamlet revels in exaggerated self- 
reproach, is constantly observing himself, examining himself, he is 
acutely conscious of his own shortcomings, he despises himself; and 
yet, at the same time, one may say that he lives and nourishes him- 
self upon this contempt. He does not believe in himself, yet he is 
given to boasting ; he knows not what he wants, nor why he lives— 
yet he clings to life. . . ‘OQ God, God!” (he exclaims in the second 
scene of the first act) ‘that the Everlasting had not fixed his canon 
*gainst self-slaughter! . . . How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 
seems to me all the uses of this world!” Yet he does not lay down 
his dull and empty life; he meditates suicide until the appearance 
of his father’s ghost, until the time when he receives the dread 
charge which completely breaks his already bruised will, yet he does 
not destroy himself. His love of life finds expression in his very 
dreams of its embellishment! Thoughts such as these are familiar 
to every youth of eighteen. 

But we must not judge too harshly of Hamlet: he suffers, and 
his sufferings are more painful, more intense, than those of Don 
Quixote. Rough shepherds whom he has delivered from their 
enemies, chastise Don Quixote; but Hamlet wounds and torments 
himself; there is a sword in his hands also: the two-edged sword of 
introspection. 

We are compelled to admit that Don Quixote is very absurd. 
Surely his personality is the most comical that ever was imagined by 
any writer. is name is a common name of derision even in the 
mouths of Russian peasants. Of this our own ears can convince us. 
The very mention of it recalls the image of an emaciated, angular, 
sharp-nosed figure, decked in burlesque armour and mounted on the 
lean back of a pitiable steed, the starved and goaded Rosinante, to 
whom one cannot refuse a sympathy half scornful, half sincere. One 
laughs at Don Quixote . .. but there is a reconciling, redeeming 
force in laughter, and if the saying, “whom you laugh at, to him 
you listen,’ be not a vain one, then one may add: “whom you 
laugh at, you forgive, and come near loving.” Hamlet was, on the 
contrary, personally attractive. His melancholy, his pale, although 
not wasted, appearance (his mother remarks on his stout figure : “ Our 
son is fat”’), the black-velvet attire, his plumed hat, his well-bred 
manuers, the poetic distinction of his diction, his unfailing confidence 
in his own superiority to his fellows, combined with his still vein of 
sarcastic self-depreciation ; everything about him is pleasing, fascinat- 
ing ; it would please any one to be called Hamlet, no one would wish 
to earn the sobriquet of Don Quixote (‘ Hamlet Baratinsky,” wrote 
Puschkin to his friend); no one would dream of laughing at Hamlet, 
and this is his condemnation: it is almost impossible to love him, 
only such men as Horatio attach themselves to Hamlet. We will 
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speak of them later on. Every one feels him sympathetic: almost 
every one recognises his own features in Hamlet; but we repeat, it 
is impossible to love him because he himself loves no one. 

To continue our comparison. Hamlet is the son of a king, mur- 
dered by his own brother who usurped the throne; his father 
returns from the grave, from the “ jaws of hell,” to bid him avenge 
his death, but he hesitates, dissembles with himself, and at length 
slays his uncle by accident. A profound psychological touch for 
which some learned but near-sighted persons have ventured to con- 
demn Shakespeare! But Don Quixote is a poor, almost indigent 
man, who, without either means or connections, old, solitary, takes 
upon himself the reform of abuses, the defence of the oppressed 
(though they be strangers to him) throughout the whole world. 
What matter though his first attempt at the defence of the innocent 
from the oppressor result in bringing down double injury upon the 
head of the innocent .... (we refer to that scene in which Don 
Quixote endeavours to shield a lad from his master’s blows, and the 
latter beats the victim more cruelly than ever as soon as the deli- 
verer’s back is turned) ; what matter though, thinking to have to do 
with dangerous giants, Don Quixote belabour the sails of a wind- 
mill ....? The comical side of these incidents should not hinder 
our eyes from discerning the thought which lies hid below the sur- 
face. He who, before sacrificing himself, could think of turning 
over in his mind, of weighing the consequences, the probable utility 
of his action, such an one would hardly be capable of self-sacrifice. 
No such thing could befall Hamlet ; how could he with his shrewd, 
subtle, sceptical intellect fall into so gross an error? No; there is no 
danger of his joining battle with windmills, he does not believe in the 
existence of giants; and, even if such there were, he would not fight 
them. Hamlet would not have asserted, as did Don Quixote, that a 
barber’s basin was the enchanted helmet of Mambrino; but we think 
that if Truth itself had become incarnate before his very eyes, 
Hamlet would hardly have committed himself so far as to recognise 
that Truth it was,.... For who could tell whether Truth might not 
be like giants—non-existent? We laugh at Don Quixote-—-but, 
gentlemen, which of us can conscientiously say, comparing his past 
convictions with his present ones, that everywhere, and on all occa- 
sions, he has been able to distinguish between a brazen barber’s basin 
and an enchanted golden helmet ?.... For it seems to us as though 
the main thing were the sincerity and strength of our convictions .... 
but results are in the hands of the fates. They alone can show us 
whether or no we fought phantoms, or actual foes, and with what 
we covered our head. .... It is our part to arm ourselves, ours to 
struggle. .... 
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The relations of the crowd, of the masses, as they are called, to 
Hamlet and Don Quixote are worthy of note. 

Polonius represents the masses with regard to Ilamlet; Sancho 
Panza, with regard to Don Quixote. 

Polonius is an active, practical, healthy-minded old man, but, at 
the same time, garrulous and of limited capacity.’ He is an admirable 
administrator and a pattern father (remember the advice he gave to 
Laertes on his departure for abroad, advice which one may compare 
with the orders issued by the governor, Sancho Panza, in the island 
of Barataria). In the eyes of Polonius, Hamlet is not so much a mad- 
man as a child, and, if he were not a king’s son, he would no doubt 
despise him for his radical incompetence, for being incapable of con- 
centrating, of ordering his thoughts. The famous scene of the cloud 
between Hamlet and Polonius, the scene in which Hamlet imagines 
that he is making a fool of the old man, has for us an obvious mean- 
ing which confirms our opinions..... We ask your permission to 
recall it : — 


Polonius.—My lord, the queen would speak with you and presently. 
Hamlet.—Do you see that cloud, that’s almost in shape like a camel ? 
Polonius.—By the mass, and ’tis like a camel indeed. 
Hamlet.—Methinks it is like a weasel. 

Polonius.—It is backed like a weasel. 

Hamlet.—Or, like a whale ? 

Polonius.—Very like a whale. 

ITamlet.—Then will I come to my mother by-and-by. 


Is it not true that in this scene Polonius is at once a courtier who 
fawns upon a prince and a grown person who is unwilling to con- 
tradict a sickly, wayward child? Polonius has no confidence in 
Hamlet, and in this he is right; with the characteristic self-conceit 
of a shallow mind, he attributes Hamlet’s folly to his love for 
Ophelia, and in this he is, of course, mistaken ; but he is not mistaken 
in his estimate of Hamlet’s character. Hamlets are, indeed, of no 
account in the eyes of the masses; they confer no benefits upon 
them, they lead them no whither, for they themselves have no aim. 
How, indeed, can those lead anywhere who doubt of the existence of 
the very earth underfoot ? Moreover, Hamlets have a contempt for 
the masses. Who can hold those in reverence who do not revere 
themselves? And is it worth while to trouble one’s self about the 
masses? They are so uncouth, so dirty! and Hamlet is not an 
aristocrat by birth alone. 

Sancho Panza affords us a totally different spectacle. Te, on the 
contrary, laughs at Don Quixote, he is quite aware of his insanity, 
yet no less than three times does he forsake his native place, his 
house, his wife, his daughter, to follow after this madman, whom he 
accompanies throughout his wanderings, for whom he endures all 
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manner of privations, to whom he remains faithful until his death, 
believing in him, taking pride in him, and at last kneeling, shaken 
with sobs, beside the lonely pallet where his master lies dying. 
It is impossible to account for such devotion by the hope of gain or 
of worldly advancement; Sancho Panza is too sensible for this; he 
knows very well that the esquire of a knight-errant can look for 
little besides blows. One must look deeper than this for the reason 
of his attachment ; it is founded, if one may so express it, upon the 
highest quality of the masses, upon their proneness to be happily, 
honourably dazzled (alas! they are sometimes dazzled by less sublime 
qualities than Don Quixote’s!), in their capacity for disinterested 
enthusiasm, in their contempt for purely personal gain, which, in the 
poor man, is tantamount to contempt for his daily bread. It is a 
grand universal, historical trait! The masses always end by follow- 
ing with implicit faith those whom they have derided, those whom 
they have cursed and persecuted, but who, fearing not curse, nor 
persecution, nor derision, go on undaunted with their souls’ eye fixed 
on the dimly-discerned goal, who seek, who fall, who rise again and 
atlength attain . . . . and have earned their reward ; only he 
attains whose heart leads him. Les grandes pensées viennent du ceur, 
says Vauvenargues. But Hamlets attain to nothing, they discover 
nothing, they leave no trace behind them save the trace of their own 
personality; they leave no deeds behind. They neither love nor 
believe ; what then can they achieve? Even in chemistry (to say 
nothing of organic nature) two substances must combine to form a 
third ; but Hamlets are only concerned with themselves; they are 
solitary, and therefore barren. 

But some say, “ But Ophelia—did Hamlet not, at least, love her ?”’ 

Let us speak of her and, in good time, of Dulcinea. 

There is much that is worthy of note in the relations of the two 
types to women. 

Don Quixote loves Dulcinea, though, as he sees her, she is a purely 
imaginary personage, and is ready to die for her (do you remember 
the words in which, vanquished and prostrate in the dust, he addresses 
his conqueror, whose spear is already raised to strike: ‘Strike 
me, Sir Knight, but do not let the glory of Dulcinea wane through 
my weakness; I still declare her to be the most beautiful woman in 
the world’). His love is ideal, pure; so ideal, indeed, that he never 
for one moment suspects that the object of his passion has no 
existence in reality; so pure that, when Dulcinea appears before 
him in the person of a coarse, dirty peasant woman, he refuses to 
believe the evidence of his own eyes and thinks she has been trans- 
formed by some wicked magician. We have known men of our own 
day, of our own country, dying for a Dulcinea as imaginary as Don 
Quixote’s, or for something rude and often unclean in which they 
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thought to see the realisation of their ideal, and whose metamor- 
phosis they, too, attributed to the power of evil—we had almost said 
magicians—malignant circumstances, and individuals. We say we 
have seen such, and, when the race of them has died out, it will be as 
well to close the book of history, for there will be no more to read in 
it. There is no trace of sensuality in Don Quixote; his very illu- 
sions are always chaste and innocent, and scarcely, in the inmost 
depths of his heart, does there lurk a hope of final union with Dul- 
cinea ; one almost feels as though he dreaded such a union. 

But Hamlet, is love possible to him? Can it be that his ironical 
creator, deeply versed as he is in the human heart, will endow 
such an one as this egotist, this sceptic, whose whole being is cor- 
roded by the subtle poison of analysis with a loving, devoted heart ? 
Shakespeare does not fall into any such inconsistency, and the 
attentive reader need take but small pains to convince himself of 
this, that Hamlet is of a sentimental, even secretly sensual nature 
(the courtier Rosenkranz smiles to himself when Hamlet tells him 
he is weary of women)—that Hamlet, as we affirm, does not really 
love, but only pretends to love, and that carelessly. Shakespeare 
himself tells us as much. 

In the first scene of the third act, Hamlet says to Ophelia, 


**T did love you once. 
Ophelia.—Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so. 


’ 


Hamlet.—You should not have believed me! . . . I loved you not.” 


And, in so saying, Hamlet is far nearer the truth than he supposes. 
His feeling for Ophelia, a being who by her innocence and purity 
comes near saintliness, is either that of a cynic (compare his words, 
his ambiguous hints in the scene of the play when he craves her 
leave to lie. . . inher lap), or that of a phrase-maker ; consider the 
scene between him and Laertes when he leaps into Ophelia’s grave, 
and boasts in a tone more suited to Bramarbass or Captain Pistol :— 


** T loved Ophelia: forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love 
Makoupmysum .... 

let them throw 
Millions ofacresonus .. .” &e., &e. 


All his relations with Ophelia are again no more than self-love, 
and in his exclamation — 


‘‘ Nymphs, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remembered.” 


we discern but a profound acknowledgment of his own morbid power- 
lessness to love, a powerlessness which bends the knee almost super- 
stitiously in the presence of innocence. 
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But enough of the dark side of the Hamlet type, of that side 
which appeals most to us, because if is nearer and more easily under- 
stood. Let us try to appreciate that in him which is universal and 
therefore eternal. In him is incarnate the principle of negation, 
that principle which another great poet, separating from all that is 
purely human, represented for us under the form of Mephistophiles. 
Hamlet is also a Mephistophiles, but a Mephistophiles as he is 
to be met with in the circle of human nature; thence his negation 
is not itself evil, but rather averse to evil. 

Hamlet doubts the existence of goodness but not that of evil, for 
against evil he wages a bitter war. He doubts of goodness, that is, he 
suspects its truth, its sincerity ; and he attacks it not as good, but as 
pretended good, under whose mask lurk evil and deceit, his imme- 
morial foes. Hamlet does not laugh with the fiendish indifference 
of Mephistophiles; there is a tenderness even in his bitter smile, 
which tells of suffering, and so atones for the bitterness. Hamlet’s 
scepticism is not indifferentism also, and in this lies its significance, 
its dignity ; good and evil, truth and falsehood, beauty and ugliness 
do not for him combine to form a dumb, dull something. The 
scepticism of Hamlet which does not believe in any, so to speak, 
present truth, still wages relentless war against falsehood, and 
becomes thereby one of the principal champions of that truth in 
which he is unable to believe. But in negation, as in fire, there is a 
certain destructive force, and how can we keep this force in check, 
how evoke it when needed, how direct it to destroy this and to spare 
that when component parts are inextricably intermingled? This is 
just the tragic side of human life which has so often been touched 
upon. In order to act one must think; but thought and will are 
bound together, and the bonds tighten every day we live. . . . 


‘*¢ And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er by the pale cast of thought.” 


says Shakespeare by the mouth of Hamlet. . . . And so, on one 
side, stand the Hamlets, thinkers, of ripe judgment, with minds 
often all-comprehensive, but generally useless and condemned to 
inaction; and, on the other side, the half-witted Quixotes who, for 
this reason, are of use and have influence with the masses, because 
they see and know but one point—one which is often quite different 
in reality from the form in which they see it. Involuntarily we 
ask ourselves: Must one then be insane in order to believe in truth ? 
And does the mind of man indeed lose its power by gaining self- 
knowledge ? 

Even a superficial consideration of these questions would lead 
us far. 

We will content ourselves with remarking that, in this disunion, 
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in this dualism, of which we have just spoken, it behoves us to 
descry a fundamental law of all human life: the life of man is 
nothing else than the perpetual reconciliation and perpetual strife 
between these two principles, which are for ever uniting and for 
ever parting with one another. Did we not fear to alarm your ears 
by the use of scientific terminology, we should say that Hamlet 
represents the eternal centripetal force in nature, owing to which 
every creature regards himself as the central point of creation, and 
looks down upon everything else as existing only on his account 
(just as the gnat upon the brow of the Macedonian Alexander was 
serenely confident that his blood flowed merely to provide him with 
food, so Hamlet, for all that he despises himself as the gnat did not 
do, since he could not rise so high, yet Hamlet, too, regards all things 
only in their relation to himself), Without this centripetal force 
(the force of egotism), nature could not exist any more than it could 
without the other centrifugal force, by whose law everything 
exists only for something else; this force, this principle of devotion 
and sacrifice, is lit wp as we have seen by a humorous light, and is 
represented by Don Quixote. These two forces of inertia and 
action, of conservatism and progress, are the fundamental forces of 
all existence. They explain the growth of the flower, and supply 
the key by which we can explain the development of the mightiest 
nations. 

We hasten to pass from these perhaps misplaced speculations to 
considerations of a more familiar kind. 

We know that, of all Shakespeare’s works, JZamlet is the most 
popular. This tragedy is of the number of those pieces which never 
fail to draw a full house whenever represented. Bearing in mind 
the present condition of our people, their endeavours after self-know- 
ledge and culture, their doubts of themselves and of their own youth, 
one can understand this; but, to say nothing of the beauties with 
which this, perhaps the most remarkable product of the modern 
mind, abounds, one cannot but marvel at the genius who, being in 
many points himself like his Hamlet, was yet able to separate him 
so completely from his own personality by the natural action of 
creative power, and set up his likeness for the perpetual edification 
of posterity. The mind who created this likeness is the mind of a 
northerner, a mind prone to reflection and analysis, a mind sorrow- 
ful, gloomy, lacking harmony, a mind rough-hewn, whose creations 
often lack dainty artistic finish, but profound, powerful, many-sided, 
independent. Out of his own bosom, as it were, he brought forth 
the type of Hamlet, and showed by this, that, in the province of 
poetry, as in other provinces of national life, he stood on a higher 
level than his child, since he completely understood him. 

It was in the mind of a southerner that Don Quixote was 
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conceived, in a mind serene, joyous, impressionable, not one to go 
very deeply into life, not grasping so much as reflecting all life’s 
phenomena. We cannot resist the temptation, not of drawing a 
parallel between Shakespeare and Cervantes, but merely of pointing 
out some few points of likeness and unlikeness between them. 
Shakespeare and Cervantes, some may think—how is it possible to 
compare them? Surely Shakespeare is a giant, a demi-god.... 
Yes; but even beside a giant, beside the creator of Hing Lear, 
Cervantes is no pigmy, but a man and a great man, and one who 
need not fear to stand upon his feet even in the presence of a demi- 
god. Shakespeare certainly excels Cervantes in wealth and power 
of fancy, in the magnificence of his poetry, in the depth and breadth 
of his prodigious intellect, but, in the novel of Cervantes, you will 
not find far-fetched pleasantries, nor forced similes, nor artificial 
conceits ; nor, in his pages, will you meet with those severed heads, 
those plucked-out eyes, those torrents of blood, that iron, callous 
cruelty, terrible inheritance of the middle ages, of barbarism, which 
lingered so long in the stubborn natures of the north; and yet 
Cervantes, like Shakespeare, was a contemporary of the eve of St. 
Bartholomew ; and, long after them, heretics continued to be burned 
alive and blood to flow; will it, indeed, ever cease to flow? The 
middle ages endowed Don Quixote with the beauties of Provencal 
poetry, with the magic grace of those very romances at which 
Cervantes laughed so good-naturedly, and to the number of which 
he was himself the last contributor in “ Persilis and Sigismunda.” 
Shakespeare draws his images from everywhere—from heaven, from 
earth—nothing is forbidden him; nothing can elude his all-seeing 
eye; he wrestles with them with strength irresistible, with the 
strength of an eagle swooping down on his prey. Cervantes intro- 
duces his few figures affectionately to the reader as a father, his 
children ; he only takes what is near to hand, but how well he knows 
it! All that is human seems subject to the mighty genius of the 
English poet ; Cervantes draws his whole wealth from the resources 
of his own mind, serene, gentle, rich in experience of life, but not 
embittered by it; it was not without cost that, in the course of seven 
years’ wearisome imprisonment, he learned, as he himself expressed 
it, the “science of patience”; his is a narrower circle than 
Shakespeare’s ; but still it embraces everything human, as does every 
individual man. Cervantes will not illuminate you with the words 
like lightning-flashes ; he will not startle you by the titanic force of 
his triumphant imagination; his poetry—unlike Shakespeare’s, 
which is sometimes like a turbid ocean—is as a deep river, quietly 
flowing between monotonous banks, but, gradually attracted and 
carried away by the shining waves, the reader gladly surrenders to 
the really epic calm and ease of its flow. The imagination loves to 
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call up the figures of the two contemporary poets who even died on 
one and the same day, on the 26th April, 1616. Cervantes, 
indeed, probably knew nothing of Shakespeare ; but the great tragic 
poet in his quiet home at Stratford, whither he retired for three 
years before his death, may have read the famous romance which 
had already been translated into English—‘ Shakespeare reading 
Don Quixote ”—is this not a picture worthy the pencil of an artist- 
thinker! Happy the countries that bore such men as these to teach 
both contemporaries and posterity! The unfading laurel with which 
a great man is decked adorns the brow of his country also. 

Before bringing this incomplete study to a close, we ask your per- 
mission to add a few detached thoughts. 

A certain English lord (an excellent judge of such matters) spoke 
in our presence of Don Quixote as an example of a perfect gentle- 
man. And, indeed, if simplicity and ease of manner are distinguish- 
ing attributes of so-called gentle birth, Don Quixote has the highest 
right to the title. He is a real hidalgo, even when the facetious ser- 
vant-maids of the Duke smear his face with soap-suds. The simplicity 
of his manners proceeded from the total absence in him of what we 
prefer to term rather self-love than self-conceit. Don Quixote does 
not trouble about himself and, respecting himself and others, never 
thinks of showing off; while Hamlet, for all his elegant surround- 
ings seems to us (excuse a French idiom), as though ayant des airs de 
parvenu, he is uneasy, sometimes even churlish, he poses, he derides, 
Moreover, he is endowed with the power of expressing himself 
originally, aptly, a power characteristic of persons who devote much 
of their time to the cultivation of their own personalities and there- 
fore a power unattainable by Don Quixote. The depth, the nicety 
of analysis which distinguishes Hamlet, his many-sided culture (one 
must not forget that he was educated at the University of Witten- 
berg), developed in him a well-nigh unerring taste. He is an 
accomplished critic; his words of advice to the actors are strikingly 
able and to the point ; in him, the sense of beauty is nearly as strong 
as that of duty in Don Quixote. 

Don Quixote has a profound veneration for all existing ordinances, 
for religion, for monarchs and dukes, yet at the same time he is free 
and respects the liberty of others. Hamlet reviles kings and cour- 
tiers, but is in reality arbitrary and impatient. 

Don Quixote hardly knows how to read and write. Hamlet pro- 
bably kept a journal; Don Quixote, for all his ignorance, had a 
methodical way of thinking on matters of government, of adminis- 
tration; it had been vain for Hamlet to attempt any such thing. 

Cervantes has been severely criticised on account of the blows 
innumerable with which he burdens Don Quixote. We have already 
noticed that, in the second part of the romance, the unfortunate 
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knight is scarcely ever beaten; but we must admit that without 
these blows he would be less beloved by the children, who so eagerly 
read his adventures; and to us grown-up persons he would seem 
less himself, and even, perhaps, cold and haughty, which would 
belie his real character. We have said that in the second part he 
receives no more blows; but, at the end of it, after the decisive defeat 
of Don Quixote by the Knight of the White Moon, the disguised 
bachelor of arts, after he has renounced knight-errantry, and not long 
before his death, a herd of swine trample him underfoot. We once 
overheard a person finding fault with Cervantes for thus reviving, as 
it were, 2 worn-out joke ; but here too the instinct of genius prompted 
him, and, even in this hideous incident, a great thought lies hidden. 
The trampling by swine befalls all Don Quixotes, especially just 
before their life’s end ; it is the last tribute which they must pay to 
rough circumstance, to indifferent, insolent callousness ... it is 
the Pharisee’s blow on the cheek . . . After that, death may come 
and release them ; they have passed through the fiery furnace; they 
have won immortality, and it opens before their eyes. 

Hamlet is a coward, and a cruel one on occasions. Remember how 
he compassed the destruction of the two courtiers sent by the king 
to England ; remember in what terms he speaks of their assassination 
to Polonius. But in this, as we said before, we discern a reflection 
from the Middle Ages but just gone by. On the other hand, we are 
forced to admit that, in the honourable, upright Don Quixote, there 
is a tendency to half-conscious, half-unconscious dissimulation, to 
self-deception, indeed—a tendency almost always co-existing with 
the imagination of an enthusiast. His account of what he saw in the 
cave of Montesinos is evidently an invention, and does not deceive that 
artful simpleton, Sancho Panza. 

Hamlet, after the slightest reverse, loses heart and complains ; 
while Don Quixote, so sorely beaten by galley-slaves that he cannot 
stir hand or foot, never doubts of the ultimate success of his enter- 
prise. Just so, it is related of Fourier that, for many years, he daily 
set out to meet the Englishman, to whom he appealed through the 
newspapers to furnish him with the million franes which he required 
for the accomplishment of his schemes—and who of course never 
appeared. This was doubtless very absurd, but it strikes us that, as 
the ancients used to speak of their gods as jealous, and sometimes 
thought good to propitiate them by voluntary offerings (remember the 
ring which Polycrates cast into the sea), why should we not regard 
the element of the ludicrous which seems inevitable in the actions, 
the character, of a man called to any great mission, as a propitiatory 
sacrifice to the jealousy of the gods? And yet without these laugh- 
able fanatics humanity would come to a standstill, and there would 
be nothing left upon which the Hamlets could speculate. 
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Yes, we repeat; the Don Quixotes discover territory, the Hamlets 
cultivate it. But how, you ask, can Hamlets cultivate, since they 
doubt of all, and believe in nothing? We answer, that nature has 
wisely ordained that there should be no perfect Hamlets, any more 
than perfect Don Quixotes. They are but the extreme expression of 
two tendencies, two posts, as it were, set up by the two writers on 
roads leading in opposite directions. Life strains towards them, as it 
were, but never reaches them. We must not forget that, as the 
principle of analysis is carried toa tragic issue in Hamlet, so the 
principle cf enthusiasm is carried to that of comedy in Don Quixote, 
whereas, in life, the purely tragic or purely comic are seldom met 
with. 

Hamlet gains very much in our eyes by the affection of Horatio 
for him. His is a charming figure, and, to the honour of our time, 
be it spoken, one meets many such nowadays. In Horatio we see 
the type of a disciple, a pupil in the best sense of the word. Of 
stoical, straightforward disposition, with a warm heart, if rather a 
narrow mind, he feels his deficiencies, and is humble, which is not 
usually characteristic of limited capacities. He is eager to learn, to 
be instructed, and therefore venerates the gifted Hamlet, and devotes 
himself to him, with all the singleness of his honest heart, without 
demanding any return. He looks up to him, not as a prince, but 
asasuperior. One of the principal merits of Hamlets is that they 
call forth men like Horatio, men who, receiving from them the seeds 
of thought, allow it to ripen and bring forth fruit in their own 
hearts, and then carry it out into the world. The words in which 
Hamlet admits the merit of Horatio do honour to himself also. 
In them is expressed his own estimate of the great worth of the 
man, his noble aspirations, which no scepticism is powerful enough 
to weaken. He says, 

“* Dost thou hear ? 
Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice, 
And could of men distinguish, her election 
Hath seal’d thee for herself: for thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing ; 
A man, that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Has ta’en with equal thanks: and bless’d are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well co-mingled 
That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s fingers 
To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee.” 

A high-minded sceptic always respects a stoic. When the old 
world fell asunder—and at every similar time — good men have 
sought refuge in stoicism as the only persuasion in which man could 
maintain his dignity. Sceptics who had not the courage to die, who 
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lacked the courage to seek ‘that country from whose bourne no 
traveller returns,” became epicureans. This we can easily under- 
stand, it is melancholy fact, and one but too familiar to us. 

Both Hamlet and Don Quixote die in an affecting manner, but 
how different are the deaths of the two men! Beautiful, indeed, 
are Hamlet’s last words. He is resigned, calm, he enjoins Horatio 
to live, devotes his dying voice to the service of young Fortinbras, 
the blameless representative of hereditary right . . . but Hamlet’s 
gaze does not look beyond... “the rest is silence,” says the 
dying sceptic—and is silenced indeed for ever. The death of Don 
Quixote makes us unspeakably sad. In this moment the great 
calling of his personality becomes patent to us all. When his former 
esquire, wishing to soothe him, tells him that soon he will be once 
more setting out on some chivalrous enterprise: ‘‘ Nay,” answers 
the dying man, “all that is passed, I have bid farewell to all such 
things; already I am no longer Don Quixote, but once more ‘ Alonzo 
the Good,’ as I used to be called—A/onso el bueno.” 

These are wonderful words; how deeply the mention of that 
name, for the first, for the last time, moves the reader! Yes! this 
name alone retains its meaning in the presence of death. All things 
pass away, all vanish—dignity, glory, and genius, which embraces 
all—all crumble into dust... . 


«* All the mightiest things of earth 
Pass away like smoke a 


But good actions do not pass away like smoke; they outlive the 
most radiant beauty. ‘‘ All things pass away,” said the apostle, 
“only love remaineth.” 

We have nothing to add to such words as these. We shall 
account ourselves happy if, by pointing out the two fundamental 
tendencies of man’s soul, of which we have spoken, we have awakened 
in your minds some thoughts, dissimilar though they may be to ours 
—if we have even approximately accomplished our task and not 
overtaxed your kind attention. 

From the Russian of Ivan Tourgénieff by 
Lena Mirman. 








A WEEK ON A LABOUR SETTLEMENT. 


One of the dreams of my life had been to visit a Labour Settlement ; 
so I was delighted when fate led me to the largest Co-operative 
Labour Settlement in New South Wales, which is situated on Pitt 
Town Common, about an hour and a half by rail from Sydney. 

One beautiful morning last March I started for Mulgrave, the 
nearest station to the Settlement; passed through orange orchards, 
vineyards, pumpkin paddocks or maize fields, and arrived as the 
Settlement cart drew up beside the station gate. 

The Settlement is five miles from Mulgrave, or the same distance 
from Windsor or Pitt Town, two of the oldest townships in the 
Colony. It is on the highest part of the Common, where floods 
cannot reach it. Of floods I shall have more to say later on, now I 
will only mention that the last great flood submerged Mulgrave 
station, and completely covered the station-master’s house. 

I had arranged to spend a week at the Settlement, feeling sure 
that a shorter time would not suffice to show me all I had to see. 
Sydney journalists had paid it flying visits, and I had read their 
reports, favourable and otherwise, in the newspapers. One man had 
praised the sunflowers in the gardens, another had declared that the 
soil was so poor the Settlement could never become self-supporting. 
I wanted to judge for myself, and was willing to rough it for this 
purpose, sleeping in a tent, eating damper, and drinking tea without 
milk. My tent was to be pitched in the superintendent’s garden, 
opposite his open door, an arrangement I preferred to sharing a 
log hut with his family, Australia being the home of numberless, 
nameless insects. The Board of Control in Sydney had talked to 
me of a carriage from Windsor, and hinted that a few hours at the 
Settlement would be ample time for my visit; but I turned a deaf 
ear to these gentlemen, being anxious to watch the lives of the 
settlers, and learn something of their manners and habits. 

It may be well to explain here that the object of the Pitt Town 
Labour Settlement, as formulated by the Act, is to provide the 
means of living for the present large number of persons out of 
employment, and for the most part, without means, by settling them 
in sufficient numbers to form a village or industrial settlement on 
suitable land under the direction and management of a Board of 
Control appointed by the Government. 

One hundred men, with their wives and children, in all four 
hundred and fifty people, live on the Settlement; and they are 
controlled by ten gentlemen in Sydney, together with a Government 
official, who represents the Minister for Lands, and who acts as 
Hon. Secretary. This dry-nursing arrangement is seldom satis- 
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factory ; and the little I had seen of the well-meaning, but inex- 
perienced, philanthropists who controlled the Settlement, made me 
feel now that a flying visit to the place would be valueless. 

The horse in the Settlement cart walked nearly the whole distance, 
so I had time to admire the Kurragong Heights, an arm of the Blue 
Mountains, stretching in an azure line against a cloudless sky. Here 
and there I saw the log hut of a Selector, surrounded by orange 
trees and pumpkins. Then we left the high road and drove through 
the Common gates into the bush, where box is varied with stringy 
bark and blue gum. Magpies and butcherbirds were numerous, and 
laughing jackasses mocked us while the old white horse followed the 
bush track. My Jehu told me that opossums and wild cats were to be 
found on the Settlement, also small bears and large snakes. I did not 
see the latter myself; but often I heard “possums” in the night, 
and looking out of my tent caught sight of them running up and 
down the gum trees. Some of the Selectors near the Settlement sup- 
port themselves by selling “‘ possum ”’ skins to fur dealers in Sydney ; 
and no doubt the settlers would follow their example if the money 
thus earned found its way into their own pockets. I have seldom come 
across such greed for money as on the Pitt Town Labour Settlement. 
The reasons for this rapacity are easy to trace, for the Settlers are 
penniless, having sold themselves to the Government for rations; and 
money represents to them liberty and hope, cut off as they are from 
the public, seeing only old newspapers, and being unable to buy 
stamps or railway tickets. 

Presently we perceived thin lines of smoke rising up amongst the 
trees, and soon afterwards we came to the space the settlers have 
cleared in the bush with the help of a team of bullocks. One 
hundred log huts, made of split box, with bark roofs, doors and 
shutters, have been built in the shape of a horseshoe on the slopes of 
a hillock. At the back of each hut is a camp-oven ; and as the huts 
are only 335 feet apart the women manage to gossip a good deal while 
washing and cooking. Why the huts have been placed so close 
together it is difficult to guess, considering that the area of the 
Settlement is 2,100 acres. Their proximity leads to considerable 
annoyance and discomfort. Inside the huts are much alike. An 
earthen floor, uneven and generally dirty, gives an air of discomfort 
to the living-room. The bedroom is shut off from this by a wooden 
partition, and in it are generally one big bed and some small bush 
bedsteads made of sacks slung across poles and supported by forked 
pieces of timber. In fine weather these log huts are bearable ; but 
when rain pours down upon the bark roofs, and beats against the 
box walls, utter misery is depicted upon the faces of the occupants. 
Not a dry spot can be found then in bed, or out of it; and the 
settlers crouch over the fire supposing they are lucky enough to 
possess a wooden chimney. 
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Opinions vary as to the soil of the Settlement, which is of a light 
loamy character in some places and rather strong clay in others. 
The land is so patchy it would not support one hundred selectors, 
but it is suitable for a co-operative Settlement, because the good parts 
can be used for the benefit of all, and the bad ones can be left out of 
cultivation. All the seeds sent by the Government have come up ; 
and the gardens of the selectors, 55 feet wide and 250 feet in depth, 
are well filled with vegetables that grow fast and well with a little 
manure and water. Four acres have been fenced in for a general 
garden, and in this are pumpkins, melons, potatoes, turnips, carrots, 
beans, peas, tobacco, and egg fruit. In the cultivation paddock, 
which covers about 20 acres, I saw sorgum, farmers’ friend, Indian 
corn, pumpkins, potatoes, and turnips. Bone dust has been used 
instead of manure, and there has been much drought to contend 
with ; nevertheless both garden and cultivation paddock look well 
and do the settlers credit. 

The first thing that struck me about the Settlement was the 
amount of hard work the settlers have accomplished. It had been 
started just eight months before my visit; and during that time 
the whole area had been fenced in, one hundred huts had been built 
(some of them twice over owing to a mistake on the part of the 
Board of Control), twelve dams had been dug for water, 2} miles 
of road had been made for the Government (under contract price), 
the cultivation paddock and the garden had been planted. The 
“fencing in” represented severe labour, for the trees had been 
felled and laid lengthways to make the fences. One of the objec- 
tions raised against Labour Colonies is that men will not work unless 
someone stands over them with a whip, or starvation follows upon 
idleness. The settlers at the Pitt Town Labour Settlement have 
proved this to be a mistake, for they have worked so hard that even 
the selectors in the neighbourhood who object to having the Settle- 
ment on the Common, and oppose it all they can, say that so much 
energy and industry deserve better land than the Government has 
thought fit to give to the settlers. 

Who are the settlers ? 

Men who have suffered from the present depression and dearth of 
employment in New South Wales, and have in some cases “ taken 
the Government ticket,” that is to say, applied to the State Labour 
Bureau for employment. Many of them have large families, 
and only two are unmarried, old men formerly farmers in good 
positions. The greater number have put themselves down as 
“labourers,” but nearly all have trades at their back, or “ bush 
experience” which means a smattering of knowledge on all practical 
subjects. 

Looking through the list of applicants admitted to the Settlement 
I found a bricklayer, a florist, a builder, a gardener, a grocer, a 
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pit sawyer, a circular sawyer, a mason, a carpenter, a clerk, a tutor, 
a cabinet-maker, a coach-builder, a miner, a contractor, an iron- 
moulder, a blacksmith, and many general labourers. Most of the 
men were earning three or four pounds a week before “ bad times ” 
set in, and all of them have known “ better days.’’ They are a fair 
sample of the men now out of employment in New South Wales 
who apply to the State for work, and tramp the Colony looking for 
employment. 

One day is much like another on the Settlement. At six o’clock 
the butcher opens his shop in a hut set apart for the purpose, and 
thither the women and children wend their steps with dishes and 
baskets. At half-past seven the men go to work, felling trees, 
building or repairing huts, ploughing in the cultivation paddock, or 
digging in the garden. The dinner-bell rings at twelve o’clock, and 
at one the same bell calls the men back to work until a quarter to 
five, after which time they are free to work in their own gardens. 
Meanwhile the women are busy in the huts, and the children play 
about the bush. For eight months the boys and girls kept holiday ; 
but a schoolroom was finished and opened during my visit. I did not 
envy the schoolmaster sent by the Government. The boys could 
hunt “ possum,” take wild bees’ nests, kill snakes, make bush fires, 
and cut down small trees with their “ tommies”’; but they were 
lazy little vagabonds, who objected to collecting firewood in the bush, 
and fetching water from the dams for household purposes. When 
the Settlement was started the Board of Control fancied that these 
boys would find work in the neighbourhood, but the selectors have 
too many lads of their own to need them. A ganger was placed over 
the older boys, but they went on strike and gave so much trouble 
that the men chased them out of the garden and cultivation paddock 
with bullock whips; so they wander about the bush, using bad 
language and contracting vagrant habits. Sometimes at night they 
gather round large bush fires, talking and sleeping by turns until 
daybreak. These young larrikins are a serious expense to the 
Government, but the Board of Control ignores their existence. The 
girls find places in the families of the neighbouring selectors. One 
little girl told me that she received half-a-crown a week for mind- 
ing a selector’s baby, doing the family washing, and feeding 
the pigs! 

The women vary the monotony of their lives by “ socials,” which 
are dances alternated by songs and recitations. The master of the 
ceremonies is an old Irishman, spruce and nimble, one of the two 
bachelors on the Settlement. A “ social’? was held to celebrate the 
opening of the schoolhouse, a large wooden building of oblong shape, 
with a wooden floor that made the dancers’ feet “ tingle with delight,” 
while a cornet discoursed dulcet music. The rations are fetched by 


the women from the butcher’s hut, the store-tent in his garden. On 
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an average four pounds of meat are eaten by each family per day. 
Fifty pounds is the weekly meat bill for the Settlement, the meat 
being bought by contract at 14d. per pound, mutton and beef, three 
fore-quarters to one hind-quarter. The butcher drives into Windsor 
daily for the meat, but an extra supply is brought to the Settlement 
on Saturday to last over Sunday and Monday. ‘This is generally 
corned meat. 

The following ration scale for food was used at the time of my 
visit :— 





Man. Wife. ov ~ “oe 4 — von on * “a eo = * 1 el 
| | » ae | 
4s. | Qs. 4s, 2s. for one, 1s. 6d. for one, 1s. 
| 1s. 9d. for more | 1s. 4d. for more | 
| than one. than one. 


Totals for families vary from 4s. to 17s. 6d. per week. 

The rations consist of meat and vegetables, which are given out 
every morning, and dry goods, which are supplied once a week, 
sach settler sending a written order like the following to the store- 
keeper :— 


WEEKLY Dry Goops ORDER FOR SETTLER AND ['AMILY. 


16 lb. flour. 1 qrt. kerosene. 

1 lb. tea. 1 lb. tobacco. 

6 lbs. currants. 1 tin milk. 

1 lb. candles. 1 pint salad oil. 

1 bar soap. + Ib. blue. 

1 packet matches. 2 measures treacle. 


The system of written orders gives a great deal of trouble, for 
the women find it difficult to add up the small amounts, and con- 
stantly overdraw the family rations. Tin tokens are advocated by 
the storekeeper, but the Board of Control insists upon written orders 
for meat, dry goods, and vegetables. 

One of the greatest hardships the settlers have to endure is want 
of clothes. Toots, and, in some cases, flannels have been supplied to 
the men, but for eight months the women and children have had no 
clothing beyond the things they brought with them to the Settle- 
ment. The reasons for this are, of course, want of funds and mis- 
management. 

The Government advanced £2,000 to the Board of Control when 
the Settlement started, and it was hoped that the public would sub- 
scribe the same amount. But only £100 has been given privately to 
the Settlement, and it must have stopped before my visit had not the 
Minister for Lands advanced another £250 to carry it on until the 
matter could be brought before Parliament. The amount of the 
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advance granted to the Board by the Government was calculated on 
the basis of £15 in the case of unmarried settlers, £20 in the case of 
married settlers without children, and £25 in the case of settlers 
with dependent children. The total loan grant was to be held and 
used by the Board for the benefit of the Settlement as a whole. The 
tenure of the 2,100 acres was to be exclusively leasehold, no rent to 
be payable for four years, but at the expiration of that time, along 
with the rent-charge, the Government advance was to become repay- 
able at the rate of eight per cent. per annum, covering both 
principal and interest. 

The essential features of the scheme may be briefly summarised :— 

(1) It is essentially a leasehold system. It is not intended to 
let the land pass into private ownership. 

(2) It is essentially co-operative. So many hours work per 
week must be done by each enrolled settler for the Settle- 
ment itself. And the aggregate profits are only divisible 
after all persons in the Settlement have received a fair 
allowance for maintenance. 

(3) The Settlement will be largely dominated by the idea of 
equality. As near an approach to this will be arrived at 
as is equitable and possible. 

(4) The Settlement will have no alcoholic liquor sold within its 
borders. 

(5) The settlers, for purposes of order, economy and successful 
organisation, will be trained to habits of obedience to 
industrial and civil authority ; they will lose none indeed 
of their privileges of Australian citizenship, but they 
will have voluntarily submitted themselves to industrial 
direction, and will have to take their assigned places and 
do their assigned work in exactly the same way as in 
any industry carried on by private ownership. But the 
great difference will be that all proceeds of the labour of the 
settlers will belong to themselves alone. 

In the last sentence lies the gist of the whole business. 

During the first and second days of my visit I was conducted over 
the Settlement by the superintendent. I visited the garden, culti- 
vation paddock, and office. I examined the books, and found that 
the Board had wasted money in buying things by driblets, and that 
all its economies had been suggested to it by the storekeeper, a man 
who, in happier days, had catered for the Australian contingent in 
Egypt. Bad cows, bad horses, bad ploughs and tools I found 
on the Settlement. The only good purchase was the teams of 
bullocks. 

On the third day, when I was walking by myself, a settler came 
to me, touched his hat, and said in a low voice: 

“ Please come to the tent at eight o’clock to-night.” 

P2 
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He disappeared before I could answer him. 

“What is going on at the tent to-night? ” I asked the superin- 
tendent’s wife. 

“Oh, nothing,” she replied; “only a few discontented men are 
holding a meeting. Don’t go; it will only annoy you to see how bad 
the settlers can be. Fortunately it’s only one or two of ’em trying 
to make mischief.” 

But I went. 

Three tents, used for office, stores, and meetings, were pitched close 
together; and as I drew near to the largest tent I noticed unusual 
excitement. 

“ What is going on?” I asked a woman. 

“A vote of want of confidence in the superintendent,” she 
whispered. 

It was a curious sight. The settlers sat on forms inside the tent, 
silent and anxious. Outside the women stood in groups, talking in 
whispers. Even the larrikins were quiet. Presently one of the 
settlers, in a brief, businesslike speech, asked the men to write 
“ Yes” or “ No” on slips of paper handed round for the purpose. 

This was done, and the votes of the men were collected in a hat. 
Seventy settlers had voted against the superintendent, and two for 
him. When the figures were read aloud, the superintendent’s wife 
shouted out, “‘ You’re jealous of my husband. You're jealous.” 

The settlers took no notice of this interruption, but proceeded to 
pass a vote of want of confidence in the Board of Control. This was 
too much for the superintendent. He threatened them with “ mar- 
tial law,” and strode out of the. tent, offering to ‘meet them by 
daylight.” When he was gone the men drew up a petition to the 
Minister for Lands, begging him to have an investigation into the 
place, the Board of Control’s mismanagement, and the superin- 
tendent’s incompetence. 

Afterwards I visited the huts of the settlers and listened to their 
statements. They had come to the Settlement full of hope, eager to 
work and make homes for their families. During eight months they 
had toiled, lived in miserable huts and worn rags, and at the end of 
the time they were still dependent on the Government, because the 
Board of Control had frittered away the £2,000 instead of starting a 
dairy farm and a saw mill in accordance with the Act. If the 
Government sent them adrift the Settlement would fetch £3,000 in 
the market owing to the work they had put into it. The Board of 
Control treated them like children, and refused them the direct 
representation on the Board to which they were entitled by the Act. 

“The Board is afraid of us,” said a settler. ‘It means well, no 
doubt, but it forgets that our lives and those of our families depend 
upon its conduct. If this place stops, the Board will lose nothing, 
and the Government will gain £1,000. But what about us?” 
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The following day a member of the Board came to the Settlement, 
wept, and promised to give a magic-lantern entertainment in Sydney 
to buy clothes for the women and children, if the men were good 
and contented. He was followed shortly afterwards by Mr. Creer, 
the superintendent of the State Labour Bureau in Sydney. Mr. 
Creer gave the mena sound scolding, and threatened to send one 
hundred starving men from Sydney to take their places if they gave 
more trouble to the Board of Control and the superintendent. 

“What about our eight months’ labour ?”’ inquired a settler. 

‘You have had your victuals for it,” answered Mr. Creer. 

My visit was prolonged by heavy rains that swelled the rivers in 
the neighbourhood, and made them overflow their banks. One 
night I heard a rushing noise in the distance, and the following 
morning I saw water rising over the maize-fields and pumpkin- 
paddocks, washing away the labour of months, ruining selectors and 
farmers as it rose higher and higher. Many heartbreaking stories 
I listened to of former floods, when families had lingered too long in 
their homes and been doomed; men had taken refuge in trees and 
died from the stings of snakes and scorpions, boats had capsized, and 
children had been washed away before the eyes of their parents. The 
flood could not reach the Settlement, but it stopped the meat sup- 
plies, and for several days we lived on damper and vegetables. 
During this time I had ample opportunity to watch the settlers, 
attend their meetings, and discuss the situation with them. 

I came to the conclusion that a dry-nursed Labour Settlement was 
a very great mistake, but could not form an opinion as to the possi- 
bility of the settlers carrying on the place by themselves without a 
Government official as superintendent. The men had lived peace- 
ably together for eight months, and worked hard; but whether they 
were capable of choosing their own superintendent, officers, and 
gangers I could not say. The larrikins are a disturbing element, 
and the gossip of the women ferments any jealousy and discontent 
that springs up amongst the men. I am inclined to think that a 
strong man is needed to hold the reins, at any rate until the Settle- 
ment has paid off its debt to the Government. 

Labour Settlements are now springing up all over Australia in 
order to get the unemployed back to the land. Five are in 
process of formation in South Australia, New South Wales has 
three, and Victoria is the mother of such experiments. The fate of 
the Pitt Farm Labour Settlement must shortly be decided by the 
Government of the Colony ; but, whatever happens, I shall not forget 
how hard the men have worked, how peaceably they have lived 
together, their great patience with the superintendent and his 
impossible consort, and their courtesy towards the amiable philan- 
thropists on the Board of Control in Sydney. 

Joun Law. 
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BookstnpinG is in itself a comparatively simple matter, and is 
easily described ; but it is associated with great and interesting con- 
ditions of society, and, at its highest, rises into disinterested admira- 
tion by such means of expression as are within its reach of what is 
most beautiful and wonderful in human achievement, the written 
and printed speech of man. Binding, moreover, like every other 
handicraft, is, on its ideal side, a discipline and a type of life. I 
propose, therefore, to explain, indeed, how a book is bound, and 
how, when bound, it may be tooled. But I propose, also, as far as 
I may be able, throughout to put the craft in imaginative sympathy 
with the thought it would perpetuate ; to touch upon its origin, its 
history, and its patrons; to characteriss the styles of the great 
periods of tooled decoration ; to insist upon the need of some new 
departure in the invention and development of motive and of 
pattern; and finally, leaving the special objects of the binder’s 
craft, to find in the intuition of the harmony of the universe an 
outline of the ideal of the craftsman and of the artist. 

I have, then, in the first place to ask you to transport yourselves 
to the dawn of intelligence, and to imagine man, confronted with 
the wonders of existence, struggling to give expression to his multi- 
tudinous thoughts, and to give to them, otherwise as fleeting as the 
clouds which vanish as they rise, something of the permanence of 
the permanent and stable world about him. In this early struggle 
to perpetuate thought originates the craft of the binder. At the 
outset, however, we must distinguish between two fundamentally 
different methods of perpetuating expressed thought. In the one— 
the more ancient—the “ binding,” if I may so far stretch the word, 
or that which gives permanence to the thought, precedes the 
writing, and is generally some natural object already having a per- 
manency of its own, as the earth itself or the face of the mountain 
side. In the second—the more modern—the writing precedes the 
binding. The distinction is fundamental, yet the purpose in each 
case is the same; and so, at once to give completeness to our sub- 
ject, and to trace it to its veritable origin, the ambition of mankind 
to perpetuate its written thought, we are entitled, and I think 
obliged, at least to mention as forms of binding the permanent 
natural objects, the earth, the mountain, the rock, pillar, tablet of 
stone, and column, upon which writing was first incised with a view 
to its transmission to posterity ; a method of perpetuation which 
subsists, of course, in our public and other monuments at the present 
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day. It was only, however, when writing was made upon separate 
pieces, or sheets, of a pliable and perishable material, that binding 
proper was invented to hold the pieces or sheets together, and to 
give strength to them and protection and beauty. 

But here again we must distinguish. The pliable written sheet 
may be either rolled or folded, each giving rise to a form of binding 
peculiar to itself. The rolled sheet is bound by fastening each sheet 
to the other sideways, and rolling the whole from end to end, the 
last sheet serving as cover to all the rest. This form of binding 
is no doubt the more ancient of the two, and it was for a long 
time in general use. It was used, for example, by the Egyptians 
—it was probably invented by them—and it was used by the 
Greeks and by the Romans, and great libraries of rolls existed 
for some time after the Christian Era, and many industries were 
engaged in contributing to the perfection of the binding. It 
has, however, been superseded for many centuries by the folded 
form of literature, the invention of which is attributed to Eumenes, 
King of Pergamus (from whom, too, comes our parchment or skin 
prepared for writing on) in the third century before Christ. But if 
the form has disappeared, the terminology of the roll has survived, 
and the word “ volume,” originally a thing that is rolled or wound 
up, «e¢., a roll, is now applied indiscriminately to its substitute, the 
book of folded sheets. 

The folded sheet, or section as it is called, is bound by simply 
sewing or otherwise fastening the parts of the sheet to one another 
at the back crease or fold: and a number of sections are bound by 
fastening each of them to some common support at the back, so that 
when all are sewn or otherwise fastened, they may yet be free to 
open and to shut at pleasure at the front or ‘ fore-edge.” 

The invention of the folded sheet thus gave rise to the inven- 
tion of modern binding, which in its essence is the union, at the 
back, of the folded sheets, which together constitute the folded 
book, or, as I may say, despite the latent contradiction, the 
folded volume. 

It would be interesting at this point to pause and trace, if we 
can, the history of modern binding as thus defined to the pre- 
sent time, but it is too vast a subject even to outline. I will only 
say in passing that at each successive epoch the form of the binding 
adapted itself to the state of literature at the time. When books 
were few and large and stationary, the binding was correspon- 
dingly large and bossy and heavy ; and when books became nume- 
rous and light and portable, the binding adapted itself to the 
new conditions, and, dropping the oak boards, the brass fittings, 
clasps, bosses, and chains, became itself light and portable and 
beautiful. And thus wood and silk and velvet and leather, iron 
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and brass and silver and gold and precious stones, were all used 
by the artificers, the black-, the gold-, and the silver-smiths of the 
middle and earlier ages, in the protection and embellishment of the 
world’s written wealth. The invention of printing, however, and 
the multiplication of books gave the victory to leather and to gold 
tooling, and with the invention of printing binding passed into its 
modern phase, and became ultimately a craft apart, the craft of the 
bookbinder. 

But before passing on I must, to exert the spell of great and 
beautiful names and associations, mention at least one or two of the 
patrons who have given to bookbinding the renown which it still 
enjoys. Persia, Constantinople, Italy, Germany, France and Eng- 
land have all contributed, but in the greatest degree France, and to 
France and to Grolier we are mainly indebted for that gold tooling 
which is still the chief means of making the bound book beautiful. 
Let me invoke, then, to shed lustre upon our subject, the great 
name of Grolier, and the, in this respect, truly royal Kings of 
France, Francois I. and Henri II., III., and IV., and, to crown all, 
the women, Diane de Poitiers, Marguerite de Valois, and Mary 
Stuart, famous and beautiful, who loved beautiful books in beautiful 
bindings, and gave to them something of the aroma of their own high, 
strange lives—bindings which still live to touch us with their beauty 
and to restore to us for a moment the long-vanished past. The 
names of the binders of the same great period are, with one or two 
distinguished exceptions, not known to us, and them accordingly I 
must pass by in silence; but we may yet admire the work they have 
left to us, and rejoice in the generosity of genius which can produce 
and perpetuate, and be content to be itself forgotten. 

Deserving of mention, too, or at least of suggestion, as I pass, 
are the innumerable contributory crafts and industries upon which 
the binder’s craft depends—crafts for the production of materials, 
and crafts for the production of tools. The binder of the present 
day uses many materials—threads of flax and silk, cord, paper, 
machine and hand-made, boards milled and paste, cloth, silk, velvet, 
parchment, vellum, calf and morocco. In the old, and, in this 
respect, happier, days, binders used occasionally to be presented with 
the wild deer of a forest for their skins—and the skins of the wild 
animal are the best, the toughest, and the strongest, though they 
are sometimes disfigured by scratches and bruises, the signs and 
tokens of his wild life and occasional fury. In these days the 
morocco we use is made from the skin of the goat, civil and domes- 
ticated, which grazes under supervision on the mountains of Switzer- 
land or the Cape, and elsewhere, and yields a skin not always as 
good as the binder could wish, yet sometimes good enough. 

The tools are simple: a press, a sewing frame, needles, a folding 
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stick, a saw, a hammer, and soon. But in the production of these 
tools and materials many and different crafts are employed, each of 
which must have achieved a sufficient degree of perfection to make 
the binder’s own craft possible; and this collaboration of crafts to 
one common end is a fact of primary importance and should always 
be borne in mind, in order that the solidarity of all industries may 
be understood and the dignity of each be appreciated. 

To come closer to our subject. Binding may be divided into two 
main divisions :— 

1. Bindings for use. 

2. Bindings for beauty’s sake. 

I do not mean to say that the useful may not be beautiful, or that 
the beautiful may not be useful. I mean only that of a certain class 
the utility of the binding is the characteristic or the main conside- 
ration, and that of a certain other class not the utility of the bind- 
ing, but the beauty of the decoration is the prominent feature. 

The first class—bindings for use—is divisible into the two fol- 
lowing sub-classes :— 

(1) Temporary bindings, or bindings for temporary use only, 
such as the paper covers of our magazines, and the cloth 
covers in which books are issued in England to the public ; 
and 

(2) Permanent bindings, or bindings intended to last as long 
as the binder can make them to last. These bindings are 
usually covered with leather, wholly or in part, giving rise 
to the further subdivision of (@) whole bindings and (6d) 
half bindings. 

All these bindings may be, and usually are, decorated in some 
way or other. In cloth binding we have some beautiful designs 
invented by contemporary artists. But I cannot admire the execu- 
tion of such designs in gold on so poor a material as cloth, nor is the 
kind of binding suitable for elaborate invention. The gold soon 
wears away, the cloth wears out, the sewing gives, and the joints 
break, and I know not anything more pitiable in art of the kind 
than to see such lovely patterns subjected to such indignities. It is a 
true principle in art that nothing should be so made as to degrade 
in the use, and I should be glad if artists would cease to design for 
cloth, and if publishers would cease to ask them; and, most impor- 
tant of all, as most effective, if the public would cease to patronise 
them by selection. Nor would I decorate highly, or at all, half- 
bound bocks. A half-bound book is an economy, and economy is 
incompatible with decoration. Decoration in all its affluence and 
as a distinctive mark of appreciation is, or should be, reserved exclu- 
sively for bindings of the best kind, and for books that are in 
themselves beautiful and worthy of conspicuous honour. The com- 
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munity does not—or, to speak more exactly, should not—dedicate 
statues to the memory of the commonplace ; nor should we enshrine 
to perpetuity in a beautiful binding the ephemeral productions of the 
moment. The beautiful book, then, the work of genius, the immortal 
in literature, that is, or should be, the exclusive object of the 
binder’s craft when heightened by the art of the decorator. And 
the decoration should be done for the delight of it, and it should be 
done in honour of him whose genius it should be a delight to honour. 
This much I premise in explanation of the kind of book to be bound 
and made outwardly beautiful, that the labour of the artist may not 
seem to be thrown away, nor the aim of his endeavour to be mistaken. 

I now proceed to describe how such a book may be bound, and 
how, when bound, it may be decorated. 

1. The first operation of the modern binder is to fold or refold the 
printed sheet into a section, and to gather the sections, numbered 
or lettered at the foot, in their proper order into a volume. 

2. Then “end papers ”—sections of plain or coloured paper added 
at the beginning and end of the volume to protect the first and last, 
the most exposed, sections of printed matter constituting the volume 
proper—having been prepared and added, the sections are beaten, or 
rolled, or pressed, to make them “ solid.” 

3. The sections are then taken, one by one, placed face down- 
wards in a frame, and sewn through the back by a continuous thread 
running backwards and forwards along the backs of the sections to 
upright strings fastened at regular intervals in the sewing frame. 

This process unites the sections to one another in series, one after 
the other, and permits the perusal of the book by the simple turn- 
ing of leaf after leaf upon the hinge formed by the thread and the 
back of the section. 

A volume, or series of sections, so treated, the ends of the strings 
being properly secured, is essentially “bound”; all that is subse- 
quently done is done for the protection or for the decoration of the 
volume or of its cover. 

4, When sewn 





and it is usually sewn by a woman—the volume 
passes into the hands of the “ forwarder,” who “ makes ” the back, 
beating it round, if the back is to be round, and “backing ”’ it, or 
making it fan out from the centre to right and left, and project at 
the edges to form a kind of ridge to receive and to protect the back 
edges of the boards which form the sides of the cover. 

5, The back having been ‘“ made,”’ the “‘ boards”? (made of mill- 
board now, but originally of wood) for the protection of the sides 
are made and cut to shape, and attached by lacing into them the 
ends of the strings upon which the book has been sewn. 

6. The boards having been attached, the edges of the book are 
now cut smooth and even at the top, bottom, and fore-edge, the 
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edges of the boards being used as guides for the purpose. In some 
cases the order is reversed, and the edges are first cut, and then the 
boards to match them. 

7. The edges may now be coloured or gilt, or both coloured and 
gilt, and if it is proposed to “‘ gauffer” them, or to decorate them 
with tooling, they are so treated at this stage. 

8. The headband is next worked on at head and tail, and the 
back lined with paper or leather or other material to keep the head- 
band in its place and to strengthen the back itself. 

The book is now ready to be covered. 

9. If the book is covered with leather the leather is carefully 
pared all round the edges and along the line of the back, to make 
the edges sharp and the joints free. 

10. The book having been covered, the depression on the inside of 
the boards caused by the overlapping of the leather is filled in with 
paper, so that the entire inner surface may be smooth and even and 
ready to receive the first and last leaves of the end-papers, which 
finally are cut to shape and pasted down, leaving the borders only 
uncovered. 

Sometimes, however, the first and last leaves of the “ end-papers”’ 
are of silk and the “joints”’ of leather, in which case, of course, the 
end-papers are not pasted down, but the inside of the boards is 
independently treated, and is covered sometimes with silk, as the 
case may be. 

The book is now completely “ forwarded” and passes into the 
hands of the “finisher”? to be tooled or decorated, or “finished,” 
as it is called. 

The decoration in gold on the surface of a bound book is wrought 
out, bit by bit, by means of small engraved brass stamps called 
* tools.” The steps of the process are shortly as follows : 

1. The pattern is first worked out with the tools, blackened in the 
smoke of a candle or lamp, upon a piece of paper cut to the exact 
size of the portion of the book to be decorated. 

2. The piece of paper with the pattern upon it is then applied to 
the surface to be decorated and the pattern is re-impressed on the 
paper and so through on to the surface of the book. 

3. The paper is now removed and the pattern on the book is re- 
impressed with hot tools to make the impression crisp and distinct. 

4. At this stage a different process begins. The surface of the 
cover, with the pattern impressed upon it as described, is taken bit 
by bit and treated as follows: 

1. First it is moistened with water or vinegar. 

2. Then the pattern is pencilled over with “glaire,” which 
is a liquid composed of the white of an egg beaten up and 
drained off. 


3. Then, when the glaire is dry, the surface is lightly touched 
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with oil or grease to give a hold to the gold leaf next to be 
applied. 

4. Then the gold leaf, cut to the size and shape of the portion of 
the cover to be operated on, is applied by a flat brush called “a tip,” 
and pressed down by a pad of cotton wool to reveal the pattern 
underneath. 

5. Then, and finally, the pattern with the gold upon it is gone 
over again with the hot tools, and the gold is impressed into it. The 
rest of the gold is rubbed away with an oiled rag and the pattern is 
now displayed permanently in gold and “ finished.” 

The description is easy—how easy !—but the craft is difficult. 
Gold cannot be persuaded to stick as a friend may be persuaded to 
stay; it must be made to stick, i.¢., all the conditions upon which 
successful gold tooling depends must in a// cases be observed, and 
there is the rub! What in each case—and the circumstances are 
never quite the same—are the conditions? How divine them? A 
little more, or a little less, makes so much difference. How dry may 
the leather be, or how damp must it be? How much glaire? How 
hot must the tools be ? When isthe moment tobegin? Then how 
difficult it is correctly to manipulate the tools, to keep them even 
upon the leather! How difficult, finally, to keep the leather, 
throughout all the long and difficult operation, perfectly clean and 
the gold brilliant! What patience, what natural aptitude, what 
acquired skill, what fortitude! Shall I ever succeed ? the apprentice 
may well ask himself. Shall I ever attain to such skill, to such con- 
sciousness of power, that I shall not even know how to fail! In this 
difficulty, too, and in the effort and ambition to overcome it, lies a 
further difficulty, the snare of the art, the temptation of the finisher. 
H{e becomes engrossed in it—the finisher in mere finishing. He 
pursues it positively, and not in subordination to design. And he 
achieves victory, at last, only to find that what he should have 
achieved, the thing beautiful, has escaped him. He can tool, but 
he cannot design; and he has so magnified execution that when 
completely successful, when completely triumphant, he is then most 
conspicuously a failure. The tremulous outline of design—and 
design appeals to the imagination, to the inner eye of the soul, 
as well as to the outer eye of sense—the tremulous outline of 
design has perished in the too great exactitude of his accomplished 
execution. Wholly to achieve victory, indeed, in the binder’s 
craft, to forget no end in the prosecution of the means, to exaggerate 
no feature from long practice and perfect skill, to permit no craft 
of hand to overcome the judgment of the head, is, in bookbind- 
ing, as in all crafts, an exceedingly difficult task, and we have 
in the very development of a craft the cause of its ultimate 
decay. But what an education the prosecution of a craftis for the 
soul of a man! The silent matter, which is the craftsman’s 
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material, is wholly in his hands; it hears and makes no re- 
proaches, but it never forgives and it has no mercy. Sunrise 
after sunrise lights the craftsman to his task, sunset after sunset 
leaves him to his regret. Shall the sun ever rise upon victory or 
set upon contentment? It is a great struggle. He only knows 
how great the struggle is, who knows what the aim of craft rising 
into the ideal is, and who tolerates, between him and it, no cloud 
of seif-illusion, no splendour of popular praise to blind or to darken 
his gaze. And so through the work of his hand man may rise 
indeed to his soul’s height. But the victory itself is withdrawn 
behind the veil. The world may not know it when it is achieved, 
and the artist himself may sometimes see it achieved, as he thinks, 
when to reach it he has yet to traverse the entire way of truth. 

The great schools of design for the decoration of bound books are 
the great schools of France of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Ido not propose to discuss the origin of the motives or of 
the several schemes of distribution which alone, or in combination 
with one another, characterise these great schools. It would indeed 
be too difficult a task to undertake, for the elements of design go 
far back in the history of human activity. All mankind would seem, 
at all times, to have been engaged in decoration of some kind. An 
intricate network, woven by the flying shuttle of suggestion, covers 
and holds together the whole of the past and the present. It will be 
enough to direct your attention to these schools, as schools, and to 
characterise them in illustration of the principles of design which I 
shall hereafter attempt to define. 

(1) The first great school—the school of Grolier, as if may be 
called—is characterised mainly by the simple motives of straight- 
ness and curvature. Straight and curved bands or straps, and 
straight and curved lines, are interwoven one with the other, and 
distributed on a more or less simple or intricate, but always sym- 
metrical, plan over the sides and back, and sometimes the edges of 
a book. This school is eminently organic or structural, and of great, 
though of severe, beauty. It had for its patrons Grolier and 
Francois I., and Henri II., and Diane de Poitiers, and is in intimate 
connection with the beautiful press of Aldus at Venice, and in direct 
touch with the craftsmen of the East, Greek and Persian. It 
endured from the end of the fifteenth century to the accession of 
Charles IX. in the sixteenth century, when it suddenly came to an 
end, lost probably, men, tools, and craft, in the religious troubles of 
the time. I may add that the names of no binders are known in 
connection with this school. 

(2) The second great school—the school of the Eves—is charac- 
terised by the symmetrical distribution over the side of the cover of 
symmetrically drawn compartments or panels, and the union of them 
all into one organic whole by the intermediation of twisted or inter- 
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woven bands. This is its main, and, for its earlier years, its only 
characteristic, if we omit the death’s heads and cross bones and tears 
with which its royal patron, Henri III., enriched it. But the school 
attained its maturity by the combination with it of an independent, 
contemporary style, which consisted in the use of a number of 
branches, spreading from each corner of the cover towards the 
centre, the unity of the whole being enhanced by a semis, simple or 
alternate, of some simple tools over the whole of the side. The 
combination was effected under the direction, if not by the hand, of 
the great binders Nicholas and Clovis Eve, and corisisted in the 
enrichment of the interspaces of the first style by means of the 
sprays and branches of the second. When mature the school was 
characterised by compartments, symmetrically distributed and con- 
nected, filled with dainty devices or with the several tools of the 
Grolier pattern, and supported and enriched in the interspaces by 
foliated branches and sprays. 

This school is also very beautiful, more humane, more lovely, 
perhaps, as if it had felt the touch of a woman’s hand or influence, 
than the earlier school of Grolier, combining, as it does, the severity 
of geometrical form and arrangement with the flow and flutter of 
the self-adjusting foliage and the gracious lines of the palm. 

The patrons of this great school are Henry III., Henry IV., de 
Thou, and Marguerite de Valois, though the latter, perhaps, may be 
regarded as the special patroness of the style of design particularly 
associated with her name: I mean the little wreaths, enclosing a 
flower, worked in diaper over the whole of the side. The second 
school lasted from the time of Henri III. in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century to the reign of Louis XIII., in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, and died, we may say, with the 
Eves with whom it is especially connected. To help the memory 
I may mention that the second school is contemporary with Shake- 
speare, stretching from 1574 to 1610. 

(3) The third great school—the school of Le Gascon— and 
perhaps the last, was characterised by the combination with the 
geometrical framework of the preceding school of a new motive, 
borrowed, I think, from the contemporary lace, or perhaps filagree 
work, and used ultimately to fill in both the compartments or panels 
and the spaces between them. The motive is an exceedingly simple 
one, a small spiral of dots, but the clese repetition of it has a singu- 
larly rich, if somewhat bewildering effect. The school, however, 
in what especially characterised it, has dropped the tradition of 
form, and is content with the glitter of gold. The repetition of the 
spiral, if not without intelligence, which it certainly is not, is at 
least without active constructive intelligence. The spirals are placed 
side by side, they do not grow the one out of the other. And I 
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submit, that all patterns, to be good, must be organic in the rela- 
tion of their details and organic in the method of their develop- 
ment. 

This school has for its patrons Louis XIII. and Louis XIV., and 
for its great binder, the nominal Le Gascon. It lasted from the 
beginning to the end of the seventeenth century, when it was 
swallowed up and lost in the excessive splendour which constituted 
the person of the great monarch. Unlike its predecessors, it had in 
it, as I have said, an element of formlessness and inarticulate 
brilliancy, and was the fit prelude of the decadence, which, despite 
the bindings of Padeloup and Derome, we may date from its close. 

The great schools of design which I have just attempted to cha- 
racterise are historical, and they are closed. The future, as I have 
already had occasion to remark elsewhere, is not, in my opinion, 
with them or their developments or repetition, however much the 
present may occupy itself in their corrected iteration. 

Design is invention and development, and when development has 
reached a certain point the invention is exhausted, and some new 
departure must be taken. No new departure, however, of any 
importance has been taken since the close of the great schools of 
France of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and the decoration 
of bound books is still an open problem awaiting solution by the 
genius of the present and the future. But, though this problem 
awaits solution, the conditions of the problem may, I think, be 
stated shortly in general terms. 

In the first place, then, there must be in every design a scheme 
or framework of distribution. The area to be covered must be 
covered according to some symmetrical plan. In the second place, 
the scheme, or framework of distribution, must itself be covered by 
the orderly repetition and, if need be, modification and development 
of some primary element of decoration, which, to borrow from the 
language of music, we may call a motif, or by the orderly repetition 
and modification of two or more such motifs. In the great French 
schools which I have just described, the motifs were primarily curved 
or straight bands or lines and compartments composed of the same, 
the whole pattern of the first school becoming, in principle, the 
motifs of the second and third. 

Perhaps, before I leave this subject of design, I may be permitted 
to prophesy that in the infinite inventions of Nature herself may be 
found the suggestions for the motifs of the future, and that in seek- 
ing them there the craftsman-artist will enter again into that vital 
communion with her, which is the condition at once of his own hap- 
piness and of his own imaginative growth. But this prophecy must 
be accompanied by this caution. Design cannot, in my opinion, be 
taught. It is as distinctly a gift of imaginative genius as the power 
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of poetical vision and expression. ‘To the conditions of the problem, 
then, must be added the genius suitable for its solution. 

I have now, in conclusion, to fulfil the final promise which I made 
at the outset, and to say what, in my opinion, the craft of binding 
is, and in what relation it stands to the supreme art and craft of life 
itself. 

All this universe of light, and shade, and sound, which at all 
moments surrounds us, and which at the outset I alluded to as con- 
stituting the object of man’s thoughts, his intranscendent inner and 
outer self, may be looked upon as itself a work of art in progress, and 
man’s life through the ages as an attempt, ever renewed, to appre- 
hend it in its entirety, and to reduce it to something appreciable by 
his imagination and his affections. This is not the moment to dwell 
at length upon this attempt, or to show how, with increasing know- 
ledge of his environment, his previous conceptions of it have 
perished to give birth to higher and wider appreciations ; but I may 
allege that, in my opinion, all the religions which have figured upon 
the stage of history, as well as all philosophical and scientific 
systems, are attempts at this reduction of the universe, and of man 
as a part of it, to an entirety harmonious within itself, and fit to be 
the dwelling-place of the imaginative soul of mankind. They are 
attempts, and for some of us they have ceased to be adequate. For 
myself I see only unbounded space and infinite time, and, within 
those illimitables, a finite world obedient to law, unfolding to 
unknown ends; and though I cannot grasp that world in its 
entirety, yet 1 can divine the amplitude of its rhythm, be sensitive 
to its adaptations and to the balance of its parts, and, in the spirit 
of the infinitely great, work at the infinitely little, and feel the two 
akin in their adjustments, balance and rhythm. 

It is in this intuition of the harmony of the universe that the 
ideal of the work of the hand resides. It is itself an adjustment at 
once beautiful and serviceable. It is a dedication of man’s powers 
to an end not beyond man’s reach; it develops invention and the 
imaginative faculties ; it distracts the mind from the vexed question 
never wholly to be put aside, of man’s own ultimate destiny ; it gives 
him rest ; it gives him hope, that even as from the work of his own 
hands here there arise things of beauty and of use, so from his whole 
life’s work and the world’s there may arise in the “ hereafter,” 
which in some sense may be only another form of the “ present,” a 
something of even greater use and greater beauty still. 

It is in this wise that I commend to you all the life of the work- 
man, of the workman working in little in the spirit of the whole. 

T. J. Coppen-Sanperson. 
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Frw more striking instances of the difference between promise and 
performance can be found than in the acclamations which greeted 
the passing of the Bill which authorised the Government to grant 
Life Insurance and small Annuities through the Post Office and the 
result of the working of the system after nearly thirty years’ expe- 
rience. It may be well to briefly trace the steps which led up to 
this measure. About the year 1809 the Government entered into 
the business of granting Life Annuities. They based their calculations 
on mortality tables adopted by most of the Life Insurance Offices. As 
the longer a person lives the better it is for the insurer against 
death, and the worse for the granter of annuities during life, it 
is easy to see that tables calculated to profit the insurers of life 
were likely to prove more remunerative to the annuitants than to 
the Government. It became known that money was to be made by 
acquiring annuities on the lives of healthy persons, and there was 
nothing to prevent speculators from taking annuities on lives in 
which they were not beneficially interested. 

The Insurance Offices, the Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital, 
and other wealthy bodies and people, selected lives far and wide, and 
it gradually leaked out that the Government were making heavy 
losses. Ministers denied that things were as bad as represented, 
and stated that Mr. Finlaison, the eminent actuary of that day, was 
preparing new tables. It was variously stated that the Government 
were losing from £100,000 to a million a year, and no one seemed 
prepared to authoritatively state what was really the loss. It was 
not until 1827 that Mr. Finlaison’s new tables were ready and the 
Government entered on a fresh start. They made, however, the 
absurd error of varying the rates up to ninety years. A man of 
that age for £100 was able to purchase an annuity of £62, the first 
payment commencing three months after the purchase. In little 
more than a year, under these terms, the purchase-money was 
recovered, and thereafter all was profit. Then a grand time set in 
for aged men. There was no limit to the amount of annuity that 
could be taken—it was only necessary to find proof of age. The 
selected, of course, benefited, because it suited their sponsors to aid 
them to prolong their lives. The Stock Exchange, Peers of the 

tealm, Queen’s Counsel on circuit, and a host of others, took up the 
quest, and such was the industrious search for aged men that at 
length it was reported the Government were seeking for child- 
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less old men to put into the House of Lords to carry the Reform 
Bill. It was then discovered that the Act allowed the Government 
to refuse any annuities they did not deem desirable. In course of 
time a uniform rate for eighty years and over was adopted. In 
1833 an Act was passed enabling persons to purchase annuities 
through the medium of Savings Banks and Parochial Societies. In 
1853 this Act was enlarged, and the Commissioners for the Reduc- 
tion of the National Debt were empowered to grant Immediate or 
Deferred Annuities to any Savings Banks depositors, or other per- 
sons entitled to become depositors, for amounts not less than £4 nor 
more than £30. Married women were allowed to become annuitants. 
Deferred Annuities could be paid for in single sums or by annual 
payments, and they could be made on the condition of the purchase- 
money being returnable or non-returnable. 

In this Act first occurred the thin edge of the wedge of life 
insurance. It was a poor little commencement. The commissioners 
were authorised to contract for a payment on death, but only toa 
person who at the same time purchased a deferred annuity, and it 
was stipulated that the money payable on death was not to exceed the 
sum paid down for the insurance and for the annuity taken together, 
and in no case was to exceed one hundred pounds on the whole. 
Before proceeding to describe the extension of the Savings Banks 
Annuities, and Insurance (not Post Office Savings Banks until a long 
while after), we may mention that the Commissioners for the Reduc- 
tion of the National Debt had, and have, a separate and distinct power 
to grant annuities under an Act of George IV., and one passed in 
the fifty-first and fifty-second year of the present reign, for an 
amount without limit. These, however, differ from the Savings 
Bank Annuities in two cardinal respects ; namely, the rate of inter- 
est, instead of being fixed as in the case of Savings Bank Annuities, 
depends upon the price of the public funds at the date of the 
purchase of the annuity; and secondly, as regards Deferred An- 
nuities the purchase-money is not returnable. The Commissioners 
do a large business in immediate annuities, as do also the Post Office 
Savings Banks; but the latter almost entirely absorb the small 
business done in Deferred Annuities. 

In 1864 the Act was passed which really permitted the Govern- 
ment to do life insurance business; the restriction as to limiting life 
insurance to the persons who at the same time purchased deferred 
annuities was entirely withdrawn. The limit of £100 was, how- 
ever, maintained, and no insurance was permitted for less than £20. 
The limit of annuities was raised from £30 to £50 per annum. 
Power was given to frame tables; those for life insurance were 
to be calculated at the rate of three per cent. No surrender values 
were to be allowed until after payment of premiums for five years. 
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The Postmaster-General, with the consent of the Treasury, was 
authorised to receive money through the post offices on account of 
contracts both for life insurance and annuities. 

Mr. Gladstone had charge of the Bill, and he had to exercise 
patience and ability in no common degree to procure its passage 
through the House of Commons. At the early stages it met with 
immense opposition, and painful personalities were uttered in con- 
nection with it. The opposition invoked, however, corresponding 
support. The Bill was submitted to a select committee, all differences 
were adjusted, and in the end handsome admissions were made that 
every one had acted most conscientiously and for the best. When 
the Bill was approaching its conclusion, Mr. Gladstone was warmly 
felicitated. We quote some memorable remarks he made when it 
was understood that no further opposition was to be offered :— 

‘*Let me remind the House that this Bill was met by a powerful, con- 
certed, and organised opposition. There is nothing in the fact discreditable to 
the parties with whom the opposition originated, for they had a perfect right 
to organise an opposition if they thought right. jut I certainly never 
remember a case of a Bill which was the subject of such an opposition out of 
doors, and yet gained ground by long delay. Generally speaking a long post- 
ponement is fatal, but in this instance, during the considerable interval which 
has elapsed since the Bill was introduced, there has been a remarkable de- 
velopment of public opinion in its favour. I appeal to the opponents of the Bill 
as well as its supporters, and I ask whether the opinion of the press has not 
been delivered in a very singular degree in favour of the measure, irrespec- 
tive, as far as I know, of party interests and opinions. Certainly in my public 
life of thirty years I have never received so many letters on any one measure 
as I have with reference to this Bill, expressing approval and even gratitude 
from all classes of the community.” 


When the Bill had passed Mr. Gladstone was again most heartily 
congratulated both in Parliament and by the press. Zhe Times, with 
what, if all possibility of working the measure successfully is ex- 
hausted, would now read as fine irony, warmly praised the Act and 
its uses. ‘‘ We believe,” it said, “there are few of even the poorest 
classes who will not be able to take advantage of it. This result 
will be still more certain, if, as we sincerely hope, this Bill estab- 
lishes a model upon which private insurance companies may grow 
up to offer the same advantages at lower premiums.” How the 
great insurance offices must laugh at the idea of the management of 
the Government insurance office being a model for them to follow ! 
But the failure of the measure in no way detracts from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ability and disinterested humanitarianism, for the measure 
was one to weaken rather than strengthen party ties. It was not 
given to Mr. Gladstone to administer the Act. He provided the 
machinery; to others was left the privilege of working it. Mr. 
Gladstone is approaching a time when the greatest happiness and 
consolation a person may enjoy is the thought of the good that he 
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has done to others throughout the long period of life. It must be a 
grief to him that the measure most conspicuously designed to benefit 
and save from suffering millions of his fellow-creatures has hitherto 
practically proved a failure. We venture to think that nothing 
would be more acceptable to him than a determined and successful 
effort to make the Government Insurance Act the success which it 
ought to have proved, and still by proper management may be made 
to prove. 

Recognising no doubt the failure of the system, Professor Fawcett 
took it in hand, and as Postmaster-General in 1882, introduced 
a Bill to amend the existing Act. Mr. Fawcett found as did Mr. 
Gladstone that the question was not one to strengthen a Government 
asa Government. He had in fact at the end to beg private members 
to give him the time that he could not hope to obtain otherwise to 
pass the Bill. The main points of his Bill were to increase the 
limit of the amount of contracts to £200, and to obtain permission 
to work the system through the Post Office Savings Banks, which 
by then were established and proving a great success. The Bill 
again met with persistent opposition, and Mr. Fawcett had to renounce 
his attempt to increase the limit of life insurance, though he 
succeeded in increasing the annuities limit to £100. By the Act 
of 1864 the limit of annuities was £50 per annum, and that of 
life insurance £100, payable on death. He carried his views about 
enlisting the aid of the Post Office Savings Banks and some other 
minor matters, as for example making the minimum amount less 
than £20, and allowing surrender values after two years’ payment 
instead of five. One important power he gained, that of recog- 
nising the insurants’ cluim to a share of the profits, though the 
clause, as we shall see later, is clumsily framed and has hitherto 
proved inoperative. But slightly varied so as to make it effective, 
and under proper management, the power may be made a source of 
great strength to the Institution. 

Let us here make a few remarks on the question of limiting 
Government Insurance to £100. If the Government at the com- 
mencement of the century had taken up life insurance when the 
field was virtually unoccupied, there would have been no reason why 
any other limit should be set than that which the dictates of pru- 
dence suggested. But private energy and enterprise have made life 
insurance the gigantic business it has become. Governments as 
Governments are interested in enabling private individuals to carry 
on many businesses, indeed most businesses, for in the majority of 
cases the occupations of the people are beneficial to the community 
generally. There are exceptions when enterprises become irre- 
sponsible monopolies, or when the nature of the occupation has a 
degrading effect. But life insurance comes under neither of these 
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categories, and it is hard to imagine any occupation that a Govern- 
ment should regard with more or indeed with equal benevolence as 
one that has a vastly beneficial effect on the whole community. If 
then the insurance offices have come to the conclusion, as assuredly 
they have, that it will injure them if the Government with its great 
power has the right to undertake life insurance for amounts above 
£100, we think the Government should bow to the decision, and not 
attempt by force a competition which those engaged in the pursuit 
almost unanimously agree will prove injurious to them. If the 
Government crippled the insurance offices, the advantage to the 
community at one end would be impaired at the other. The insur- 
ance offices have given the Government a free hand up to £100, 
and this concession should be loyally respected on both sides. It is 
no part of our purpose, therefore, to advise further efforts to increase 
the limit. The decision should be accepted, and we believe a 
splendid business could be built up on the statutory powers already 
given. In confirmation of some of the above remarks we may give 
the following extract from a speech made by Mr. Fawcett on the 
second reading of the Bill on the 26th July, 1882 :— 


‘The Bill simply embodied the unanimous proposals of a Select Committee 
appointed at the commencement of the Session. That Committee was a repre- 
sentative one, embracing representatives not only of each party, but of almost 
every section in the House. Although the Bill embodied the unanimous pro- 
posals of that Committee, he found that there was one portion of the Bill to 
which considerable opposition was raised, and that was a proposal to increase 
the maximum of insurance to £200, and to make the maximum of annuities 
£200 also. Although he was extremely reluctant to relinquish that portion 
of the Bill which was unanimously approved of by the Committee, he felt that 
at that period of the Session it would be perfectly useless to persevere with 
the provisions in face of the opposition with which he had to contend. There- 
fore, if he was allowed to go into Committee on the Bill, he would himself pro- 
pose to alter the maximum of insurance and annuities to £100.” 


It was not until 1884 that the tables under the Act of 1882 were 
compiled and ready for operation. They came into force on the 
3rd of June, 1884, and still remain in use. Mr. Fawcett, in the 
Annual Postal Report dated 18th July, 1884, seemed to expect much 
better results under the new departure of working the insurances 
through the Post Office Savings Banks. The signature to the report 
was almost the last public act of that great and gifted man, for he 
died four months later. Had he lived, we are inclined to believe 
that he would have made the new system a success. He was in the 
habit of judging for himself, and not depending too much on the 
opinion of others. 

It is desirable to place in contrast the principles on which respec- 
tively the tables of 1865 and 1884 were framed :— 
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1965. 1881. 

3 per cent. by Statute. | 2} per cent., adopted at 
| the discretion of the 

| department. 


Rate of Interest. 


| 
| 
Table of Mortality. | The English Life Table, | The same. 


No. 3. 


| 
| 
Single Premiums. 2 per cent. net addition | The same. 
to the net premiums, 
together with an ad- 
dition of 2s. to the 
single premiums, for 
| insurances under £50 
in amount. 


Annual Premiums. Addition of 10 per cent. | On the insurance of sums 

to the net premiums. between £25 and £100 
| an addition of 5 per 
cent. to the net pre- 
miums. On sums 
from £5 to £25 an 
addition to the net 
premiums of 4d. for 
each sum of £5 in- 
sured, 


Premiums payable half- | Addition of 20 per cent. | No provision for paying 





yearly, quarterly, to the net premiums. premiums more fre- 
monthly, or weekly. quently than once a 
year. 


It will thus be seen that by the later framed tables the rate of 
interest adopted as the basis of calculation was reduced } per cent. 
The loading for expenses for annual premiums was reduced from 10 
per cent. to 5 per cent., on sums between £25 and £100. In 1865 
no distinction was made in insurances for less than £100, but in 
1884 an additional charge was made on sums of £25 and under. In 
1865 an extra charge was made for more frequent periodical pay- 
ments, but in 1884 all premiums were required to be paid annually. 
The effect of these respective principles is to make the rates of 1884, 
notwithstanding the reduced rate of interest, slightly lower than 
those of 1865 for annual payments, but considerably more for single 
premiums, as in this case the loading being the same, the full effect 
of the reduced interest comes into force. The denial of the privi- 
lege of paying the premiums more frequently than yearly is a serious 
matter, considering that the persons concerned are mostly of limited 
means. We will not deal with the nature and effect of the altered 
annuity rates, as the object of this paper chiefly concerns the insur- 
ance portion of the Post Office business, It may, however, be 
observed that the Deferred Annuities business of the Government 
seems to be as great a failure as the insurance, as at the end of 18938, 
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after twenty-nine years’ business, the total number of Deferred 
Annuity contracts in existence was only 1801, conferring annuities 
to the amount of £38,557. In immediate annuities a large business 
is done both by the Post Office and the National Debt Office, which 
together sold this class of annuities during the past year to the total 
amount of over £100,000, for a sum exceeding £1,000,000 ster- 
ling. 

The following statement will give a good idea of the total business 
done by the Post Office Insurance since the date of its commence- 
ment in 1865 to the end of 1893. It is principally compiled from 
the annual reports of the Postmaster-General, but the returns for 
1893 are taken from a statement issued by the Controller-General of 
the National Debt, Sir C. Rivers Wilson. The Post Office Report 
for 1893 will probably not be presented until near the end of 1894. 
The usual return furnished early in the year by the Post Officers as 
part of the statement of the National Debt Office, is conspicuous by 
its absence this year, for the first time for many years. We divide 
the periods from the commencement in 1865 to 1883, and from 
1884, when the Savings Bank system came into operation, to the 
end of 1893. Strictly | speaking, the new system did not come into 
operation until June, 1884, but as there was very little business 
done during the first few months of that year, and as part of the 
items cannot be divided, we include the whole of 1884 under the 
new system. 

A statement showing the life insurance business during the whole 
period and during the two periods from the commencement on the 
17th April, 1865, to the end of 1883, and from the beginning of 
1884 to the end of 1893 :— 








| Approxi- 
mate value 
Average of accumu- 
Contracts entered Contracts in 
Years. | into up to end of amount existence at end of | | ph ow 
period. Contract. periods. periods, 
taking Con- 
| sols at par. 
Amount. | | Amount. } 
: : No. £ £ No. £ 

1865 to 1883 inclusive . 7,014 | 554,126 79 4, 714 | 379, 206 | 114,900 
1884 to 1893 - ° 6,980 | 373,243 53 9,065 | 568,581 | 189,000 
Position at end of 1893 13, 994, \§ 927,369 | 66 | 9,065 | 568,581 | 189,000 











We are not actuaries, and cannot profess to give a more reliable 
opinion on these figures than any non-professional person may arrive 
at. The improvement during the ten years of the second period 
appears to us a very poor one as far as the result arrived at is con- 
cerned. If the nineteen years of the first period had shown good 
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results, the increases during the second period might have been held 
as an indication that the rate of progress was satisfactorily main- 
tained. But looked at as a whole, and taking into consideration that 
the business is worked by a powerful Government with a Government 
guarantee, that up to 1883 it was aided by 2,000 selected post-offices, 
and that since that date it has been helped by an average number 
per annum of 8,800 Post Office Savings Banks spread throughout 
the three kingdoms and the Channel Islands, the result after 
twenty-nine years cannot but be considered a miserable failure. If 
each savings bank since 1884 had arranged one contract per annum, 
which certainly is not an extravagant expectation, there would have 
been for the ten years 88,000 instead of the 6,980 contracts entered 
into. At the end of 1892 the total number of accounts opened at 
the Post Office Savings Banks was 5,400,000, with a credit balance 
of over £75,000,000 sterling. During twenty-nine years the total 
number of insurance contracts has been slightly under 14,000; the 
contracts in existence are 9,000, and the accumulated funds £189,000. 
The comparison is suggestive, especially when it is remembered that 
the Post Office Savings Banks have been established only three years 
and a few months longer than the Post Office Insurance. 

In Sir James Ferguson’s report as Postmaster-General in 1892 he 
mentioned that an attempt was being made with success to induce 
officers in the service of the Post Office to insure their lives through 
the department. The following year Mr. Arnold Morley reported 
that 1,398 insurances, amounting to £49,540, were granted during 
1892 on the lives of officers of the Post Office. This does not seem a 
very grand result, since in 1892 there were 71,956 officers on the 
Post Office permanent staff, and 59,000 employed temporarily. How- 
ever, it raised the number of policies taken out from 529 in 1891 to 
1,983 in 1892, and the amount from £28,930 in 1891, to £80,307 in 
1892. But in 1893 the number fell back to 853, and the amount to 
£44,000. In diplomatic language, the incident appears to have been 
closed, and it seems to be chiefly remarkable for the suggestion of 
what might be done by a reasonable amount of pushing. 

The mind, as a rule, is little impressed by a bare recital of figures 
unattended by a means of comparison to serve as an object-lesson. 
For example, a mere statement of the size of the sun fails to give 
such an idea of its vastness as Sir Robert Ball succeeds in conveying 
when he states that were the sun cut up into a million parts, each of 
these parts would exceed the bulk of the earth. In order to the due 
appreciation of the insignificance of the Post Office Insurance business, 
it is necessary to place before our readers an idea of the magnitude 
that may be attained by an insurance office. We select the Pru- 
dential for several rea:ons, amongst others that it is the largest of its 
kind, that it chiefly deals with people of moderate means, und that 
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it was one of the offices which it was supposed would be injured 
by the Government opposition. When one thinks of those far-off 
anticipations, and of the manner in which the attacked office and its 
presumed attacker have respectively progressed, one is reminded of 
the line in the ballad— 


‘‘The man recovered from the bite, the dog it was who died.” 


But let us say definitely we do not contend that the Government can 
follow at all closely the methods of the Prudential, or that it is 
desirable it should attempt to do so. We must not be told, there- 
fore, that we object to the Government office because it does not copy 
the Prudential system. What we contend is that the Government 
has a clear field open to it, and that, by prudent management and 
proper judgment as to the course to follow, it can make that field a 
vastly productive one without entrenching to any objectionable extent 
on the domain of other offices. That the total field is a vast one may 
be gathered from the fact that the number of life and endowment 
policies of all kinds and the amount insured in Great Britain by all 
the British offices is approximately estimated as follows :—Number 
of policies, 14,449,093 ; amount insured, £617,653,000. 


RETURNS OF THE PRUDENTIAL, 318ST DECEMBER, 1898. 
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A Not available. 


6 Made up of £417,900 for new business charges, and £727,365 for salaries of 12,757 agents for the 
weekly collection of premiums from 10,138,121 Policies. 


There is no object in separately comparing these figures with 
those of the Post Office. This rival, which was to be so formidable to 
the Prudential, has not done during its twenty-nine years of exist- 
ence anything like so much business as the latter does each year. 
The Prudential divides its business into two classes, the ordinary 
and the industrial. The distinguishing feature of the ordinary is 
that the premiums may be paid quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly ; 
whilst in the industrial branch the premiums are collected weekly. 
The £5 to £25 tubles of tle Tost Office are sometimes called 
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industrial, but their only distinction from the tables from £25 to 
£100 is their lesser amount and an extra rate in consequence. The 
Post Office allows no payment more frequently than yearly. 

It will naturally be asked, why the Post Office insurance has been 
so great a failure. The primary reason seems to us to be that no 
competent person appears to devote his sole time and attention to 
it. The official papers are signed by the Post Office Savings Bank 
officials. In the course of a large amount of groping amongst papers 
and returns, official and otherwise, we have met with the statement 
that Mr. A. Finlaison is actuary to the Post Office insurance. The 
only gentleman of that surname known as an actuary, is one distin- 
guished in his profession, Mr. A. J. Finlaison, C.B., actuary to the 
National Debt Office. It may be that he is consulting actuary to the 
Post Office insurance, but he certainly does not manage it; and he 
seems to be little desirous that his name should be associated with 
it. We should be sorry to reflect on the officials of the Post Office 
Savings Banks: They must be very able and possessed of great 
powers of organisation, for the institution is a magnificent success. 
Certainly it is quite sufficient to absorb their attention. No life 
insurance office can be a success unless it is under the management 
of some one intimately acquainted with the business, and who 
devotes all his attention to it. There are a number of men in the 
United Kingdom who, by ability, training, and experience, are 
thoroughly fitted to make the Post Office insurance a success. To 
leave it to the charge of officials who can only give scraps of time to 
it, having other business to attend to, and no experience in that 
particular business, is to deliberately ride for a fall. Neither the 
Estimates nor Appropriation accounts afford information as to the 
nature of the salaries and allowances of the Post Office insurance rate, 
or to whom they are payable. The principal item stands thus: “ For 
services performed in the Savings Bank Department, £2,000.” If 
this goes to officers whose salaries are otherwise voted, Parliament is 
left in ignorance of the salaries it really votes. 

Professor Fawcett ascribed much importance to enlisting the aid 
of the Post Office Savings Banks, and beyond doubt it was a great 
stroke to obtain the privileged assistance of ten thousand (which is 
less than the present number) agencies scattered throughout the 
country. But what is the use of agents if they are not directed how 
they can render assistance? Had Mr. Fawcett lived it was no doubt 
in his mind to utilise the Savings Banks. Hitherto they seem to 
have prejudiced the system, because all insurants must become 
Savings Banks depositors, and pay their premiums yearly in advance, 
a great and most unreasonable hardship. The Savings Banks render 
no effectual aid in obtaining insurants, If any of our readers wish 
to pass an amusing day, let them go round from post office to post 
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office and ask for particulars as to how they are to insure their 
lives. We have sent round to a few, with some comical results. In 
one case our deputy was told that the system was too complicated ; 
another said, of course, the Post Office could not give the facilities 
private offices afforded; a third, who was asked if the premiums 
could be paid quarterly, thought so, but “you had better write to 
the Controller.” The Controller was written to, and he replied the 
premiums must be paid yearly. If a form is asked for, it is fished 
out of a great mass of dirty papers. Sometimes they give a form 
for fresh insurance to a person who has had none previously. Some- 
times the tables are given, sometimes not. No assistance is proffered 
to aid a person to properly fill up the form—such assistance as is 
well known in life insurance circles being an absolute necessity. The 
statement, together with a declaration, has to be signed in the 
presence of an officer of the Post Office, who signs a note that he has 
explained to the insurant the declaration he has made that all his 
answers are correct, and that if it should hereafter appear that any 
of his answers are untrue, he is to forfeit his contract and all he has 
paid on it. The officer does not help the insurant to frame his 
answers. Let us take one of the questions to which a reply has to be 
made under the penalty of total forfeiture if the answer is incorrect: 
“ What average amount of fermented or spirituous liquors do you take 
daily ?’’ Sir Wilfred Lawson might easily answer the question, but 
how is a person to do so who occasionally takes a glass of wine and 
varies it sometimes with ale or spirits. The persons who fill up these 
forms are not likely to answer the Postmaster-General in the current 
slang of the day, “ Ask another;” they are more likely to burn the 
form when they reach that point. How are they to know that the 
Controller would be quite satisfied with the reply: “I drink very 
moderately.” ‘TI rarely take more than a pint of ale a day,” or so 
on. The question usually put is, ‘Are you of temperate habits?” 
Little things lead sometimes to important deductions. Various 
circumstances point to the conclusion that the Post Office insurance 
business is not in the charge of anyone who devotes his attention to 
it; and yet a person who manages a life insurance institution has 
just as much need to make himself acquainted with all the develop- 
ments of what has really become a scientific pursuit, as a medical 
man has to keep himself up to date as regards all new medical dis- 
coveries and experiences of treatment. 

There is a publication to be found in the room of every insurance 
manager which gives a wonderful amount of information concerning 
the constantly progressive business of insurance. No one who 
requires to know all that is passing in the insurance world fails to 
find it a useful book of reference, and it need scarcely be said that 
every office is only too glad to afford its publishers information as to 
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any changes made in rates, &c. We allude to the Post Magazine 
Almanack, One of its tables is a useful statement of the rates 
charged at various ages in different offices. We have already men- 
tioned that in 1884 a change was made in the Post Office tables, 
and that for annual insurance there was a reduction in the rates. 
It will scarcely be believed that for ten years the Post Almanack 
publication has given yearly the old rates as still current. The 
editor of this most useful manual is not to blame. The mana- 
ger of the Post Office Insurance should have supplied the informa- 
tion and detected the mistake. No manager who took any interest 
in the business, or watched its progress could possibly have allowed 
the error to pass for ten years. Another publication of a less special 
character, but of very wide use, Whitaker’s Almanack, contained the 
same error for five consecutive years. Again, as we have incidentally 
mentioned, for many years past in accordance with statutory 
requirements, the National Debt Office has issued an annual state- 
ment with which has always been associated a statement by the 
Post Office. But this year the former has made its return without 
the accompaniment of the usual postal returns. The particulars 
given of the life insurance business are singularly devoid of informa- 
tion of the nature of the business done. There are two principal 
divisions to which different rules are applied, namely, insurance 
from £5 to £25 and from £25 to £100. It would be most instruc- 
tive to ascertain the relative amounts of the two businesses, but no 
information on the subject, as far as we can discover, is vouchsafed. 
But the strangest exhibition of reticence is the absence of any pub- 
lished periodical statement of the position of the office. We cannot 
find that during the whole twenty-nine years any valuation has been 
made public of the current liability under insurance contracts. It is 
probably well known that it is necessary for any office that desires 
to understand its real position to make from time to time an actu- 
arial estimate of the amount of liability at date under its existing 
contracts, and for that purpose each policy has to be considered. 
Without such an examination it is impossible to determine the 
relation of liabilities to assets. 

It is not to be doubted such valuations have been made, because, 
following Mr. Gladstone’s Act, a supplementary one was passed 
during the same Session in 1864, which provided for the investment 
of the Post Office insurance and annuity funds, and implicitly 
directed the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt 
to submit ‘‘ to the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury at the 
end of every five years a statement of the result of a valuation of 
the engagements made, and liabilities incurred, during the preceding 
five years.” It further provided that if the value of the assets 
exceeds the liabilities the National Debt Commissioners shall cancel 
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securities he!d for the reduction of the National Debt to an amount 
not exceeding four-fifths of the surplus. We have already pointed 
out that the later Act in 1882 recognises the insurant’s claim to an 
interest in the surplus belonging to the life insurance branch, and, 
“therefore, indirectly cancels the provision last described. But the 
instruction to provide valuations every five years is quite specific, 
and we are at a loss to understand why, as we believe is the case, 
these valuations have not been made public.' 

When the new tables were brought into force in 1884 a valuation 
should have been made. Although it is impossible to arrive at an 
accurate conclusion without a detailed examination, it is probable 
there was a surplus, because in the new tables the loading on annu- 
ally-paid premiums was reduced by one half. The provision (Sub- 
Section 9 of Section 5 of the Act of 1882) is very ambiguous, but 
its common-sense meaning is that the insurants up to the date of 
the new tables coming into operation are equitably entitled to a 
share in the profits if there are any. 

We attach the exact words of the sub-section. The ambiguity to 
which we have referred arises from its being made a condition of 
dividing profits that the payment for further insurance should be 
lowered. It may neither be safe nor desirable that rates should be 
lowered because profits have accumulated under existing tables. The 


profits, for example, may have been solely or principally due to the 
death rate being less than the estimate. It seems, according to a 
literal interpretation of the words used, that the profits can only be 
divided if the tables are lowered, although in the Act of 1864 no 
such condition was made as a prior necessity to cancelling part of 
the accumulated funds. The following is the Sub-section of Sec- 
tion 5 of the Act of 1882 :— 


‘If the fund formed by the receipt of sums in respect of insurance is so 
much in excess of the liabilities that it is possible to reduce the payments 
made to obtain insurances, and a new table is made under this section for that 
purpose, the Treasury may provide for giving to the persons entitled to insur- 
ances in force at that time such portion of the surplus of the said fund as seems 
just in such manner as seems expedient.” 


From the point of view that the Post Office Insurance was con- 
stituted with the object of aiding persons possessed of narrow means, 
the restriction to annual payments in advance was a most retrograde 
step. Up to 1884 premiums could be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
and half-yearly, as well as annually. Of course there was an extra 
charge, but all insurance offices charge a slightly increased rate for 
frequency of payments. We can see no reason why more frequent 

(1) We have ascertained that the valuations have been regularly furnished to the 


Treasury every five years, but the information has not been published. To say the 
least, this is rather hard on Parliament. 
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payments than once a year should be denied by the Post Office. Its 
system up to £25 is often called Industrial, but the term Industrial 
Insurance is ordinarily applied to methods of which frequent pay- 
ments are a marked characteristic. There are probably reasons why 
it would not be desirable to make the periodicity of payments less 
than monthly, or perhaps quarterly, in order to lessen the liability 
to discontinuance of policies; but to insist on yearly payments is to 
ignore the whole character of the institution. The boon of making 
frequent payments seems to have been largely taken advantage of 
while it was permitted. At the end of 1883 there were 4,714 
policies in force, and the payments of premiums during the year 
numbered 1,656, averaging, therefore, 3-4 payments for each policy, 
or about one payment each three and a half months. At the end of 
1892 there were 8,702 policies in force, and 15,517 payments were 
made, averaging, therefore, nearly 1°8 payments for each policy 
yearly. As all premiums since 1883 have had to be paid annually, 
the increase in excess of one payment a year must be partly due to 
the survival policies taken out before the time in 1884 when the new 
practice came in force. These calculations are only approximate. 
Their correctness is liable to be disturbed by lapsed and new policies 
in the case of the first, and by paid-up policies in both cases. It is, 
however, evident that the plan of more than one payment of pre- 
miumsa year was largely adopted by the insurants during the earlier 
period. 

The Post Office system would be strengthened if practical effect 
were given to the division of profits. The division would greatly 
aid endowment insurance, and the method of tontine or accumula- 
tion so largely adopted in America, which enables a life policy to 
be used as an endowment, or investment with life insurance included. 
{ndowment methods are rapidly being adopted in this country. The 
Statist, in a late number, in a review of the Life Insurance Blue 
Book, has the following remarks :— 

**Last year, in an article on ‘ Endowment Assurances’ (April 29th, 1893), 
we showed how enormous had been the growth in endowment assurance busi- 
ness. In 1892, the period covered by the return, thirteen companies conduct- 
ing the business of ordinary insurance made known their valuation, and we 
showed that while the ‘all-life’ policies issued by these companies increased 
£10,165,000, or 26 per cent., in the period between the last and the previous 
valuation, their ‘Endowment Assurances’ had increased £14,810,000, or no 
less than 322 per cent. In 1893 twenty other companies have issued the 
results of their valuations, and, comparing the new valuations with the previous 
valuation of on an average five years ago, the ‘all-life’ policies of these com- 
panies increased £3,280,000, or less than 4 per cent., while the ‘ Endowment 
Assurances’ increased £7,588,000, or 137 per cent.” 

A power to divide profits would enable the Post Office to push the 
tontine system. There is generally a tendency to profits in life 
insurance rates, because of the superiority of selected lives, and 
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because of the effects of improved sanitation. The Post Office has 
now only one description of endowment, that of insuring payment 
at the age of sixty, or earlier in case of death. The age of endow- 
ment maturing should not be arbitrarily fixed at sixty. It should 
rather depend on the number of years over which the insurant 
desires to make payment. From fifteen to thirty years appears to 
be a popular time for endowments to run. It is to be remembered 
that though deferred annuities may not suit some aged people whom 
it is undesirable to trust with a considerable sum of money, there are 
a vast number of persons who, whilst they would regard with no 
satisfaction an idle life on five or ten shillings a week, would gladly 
welcome the idea of obtaining, when incapacitated from hard work, 
a comparatively small sum of money to enable them to carry on a 
trifling business, likely to yield them, besides occupation, something 
more than a deferred annuity of a few shillings a week. It is right 
to say that we do not submit the suggestions in this paper as experts, 
but rather from a common-sense business-like point of view, for the 
consideration of experts. The trained skilled manager of an office 
is best suited to judge what sort of insurances will suit the capacity 
of the office and the wants of his clients. There is a constant deve- 
lopment of new methods of insurance, a large number of able men 
being always on the alert to increase the business of their offices. A 
properly-skilled and experienced manager in charge of the Post 
Office Insurance, who devoted his whole attention to it, would dis- 
cover from time to time what was the best way to serve its interests 
and satisfy its supporters. The Post Office system stands self-con- 
demned, not only by the smallness of the results, but by the fact of 
there having been only one revision of the tables in twenty-nine 
years. Weare inclined to regard the Post Office offspring as pos- 
sessed of great natural vigour, for any other insurance bantling 
subjected to similar neglect would long since have vanished from 
existence. 

The absence of provision for allowing commissions on business 
brought to the office is no doubt a difficulty regarded from the stand- 
point of the present routine of insurance business. Itis argued 
with great force that life insurance is so wise a provision, and one 
which is so liable to be postponed, that an amount of canvassing and 
persuasion is justifiable which would neither be expedient nor 
tolerated in ordinary business. One must not do evil that good may 
follow, but there is no canon against boredom to serve a useful 
purpose. However, we are not concerned to justify the ordinary 
practice of life insurance offices, they are quite able to take care of 
themselves. It would not be suitable to a Government department 
to offer the large commissions which, as we have seen in the case of 
the Prudential, are given for small insurances. A Government 
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ofice has an immense advantage over a private concern in the 
security it offers. There is, however, a great difference in paying 
agents to persuade people to insure who are not inclined to do go, 
and to take means for making known the opportunities the Post 
Office offers, and to aid insurants in framing their proposals. There 
is no reason why payment should not be made for this duty. 
Experience proves that people in all classes of life require exact 
explanations to enable them to understand how to insure their lives. 
To throw forms at their heads without explaining to them how to 
fill them up is to court failure. It would not be derogatory to the 
dignity of the Post Office to have lecturers who would explain the 
system, and to have offices open, especially in the evening, where 
persons could privately obtain information and assistance in filling 
up forms. A small fee could be allowed to postal officers who 
arranged these insurances. As we have already shown, the whole 
number of life insurance contracts made during the twenty-nine 
years the system has been in force, amounts to only 13,994. Hada 
fee equal to an average of 2s. 6d. each been paid to the officers who 
obtained them it would only have cost £1,750, and this could easily 
have been spared. A small concession might also be made to 
Savings Banks depositors and their friends; people are greatly 
attracted by concessions and bonuses. Considering the heavy charge 
for loading which most of the offices add to the net premiums, the 
Government rates, although they are calculated on a low scale of 
interest, would, if the profits were divisible, not unfavourably com- 
pare with ordinary offices. 

The productiveness of the Life Insurance Fund could be increased 
with infinitesimal risk to the Exchequer. Propositions have been 
made, and been regarded with great complacency, for meeting the 
wants of the aged poor at a cost to the State of many millions per 
annum. Obviously the encouragement of life insurance in small 
amounts is a measure in the same direction, and the State should 
not hesitate to run the exceedingly small risk of allowing Post Office 
Insurance Funds to be invested in the securities which the law 
permits Trustees to invest in. The adoption of this course would 
enormously strengthen the Post Office system, both as regards profits 
and the power to pay smali commissions, without overstepping 
the limit as to amount which has already been fixed. The indus- 
trial offices would not be affected, for the Post Office would not 
proceed on their lines. The Post Office system, with the better 
terms at its command, would probably be able to co-operate with, 
and effectually aid, the Friendly Societies in their Life Insurance 
operations. 

In the foregoing observations the endeavour has been made to 
show :— 
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Ist. That the failure of the Post Office Insurance system is not 
caused by the limits within which it is restricted, but that, on the 
contrary, it might, with the immense advantages it possesses, be 
made a great success in the hands of an experienced professional 
life insurance manager. 

2nd. That no reflection is designed on the ability of the Post 
Office Savings Banks officers, but that it is impossible for a Life 
Insurance Institution to be properly managed unless in the charge 
of an expert who devotes his whole attention to it. 

3rd. That no attempt should be made to increase the permitted 
limits of insurance, and that it would be desirable to procure legis- 
lation— 

(a.) To enable the funds to be invested in securities in which 
Trustees are allowed to invest. 

(b.) To amend and make effective the provision (Sub-Section 9, 
Section 5, of the Act of 1882) enabling the profits to be divided 
amongst insurants, 

But, even fuiling this legislation, the institution can be made 
successful. 

4. That payments of premiums more frequently than once a year 
should be permitted. 

5. That persons desiring to insure should be able to obtain infor- 
mation and assistance in filling up their forms. 

6. That offices should be open in the evening, where such infor- 
mation could be privately supplied to inquirers, and that small fees 
should be paid to the officers of the Post Office who rendered assist- 
ance, and possibly a consideration allowed to Savings Banks deposi- 
tors; the object being to make the details of the Government system 
well understood. 

7. That the tables should be reconsidered, revised, and added to 
from time to time. 

8. That fuller information should be afforded and returns be 
regularly made. 

9. That the periodical valuations should be published. 

Junius VocEL. 
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THE GOLD STANDARD. 
AN HISTORICAL STUDY. 


Pernars no single force has wrought so ceaselessly, and yet so 
subtly, on man’s destinies as that mysterious influence which causes 
variations in the value of the money with which he buys his daily 
bread. 

Mill defines capital as the “accumulated stock of the produce of 
labour.” Of this “accumulated stock” any portion can be turned 
into money, which therefore is, in reality, stored labour, or a form 
of force, and it appears to be the instinct of the owners of this force 
to raise it to its highest intensity. 

That they can attain their end by reducing the quantity of the 
circulating medium is certain, for the proposition of Mill is self- 
evident, that “an increase in the quantity of money raises prices, 
and a diminution lowers them.’’ Therefore, as the purchasing 
power of the standard coin slowly augments under his manipula- 
tion, the creditor is able, by a subtle and almost imperceptible pro- 
cess, to absorb the profits of the producer, and to appropriate the 
property of the debtor; or, as Professor Taussig very accurately 
observes, to participate “in the improvements of production.” As 
values dwindle the power of the suction grows, and it was accord- 
ingly an exhausted vitality which was one of the most striking 
phases of the decline of the ancient world. 

Unlike the Greeks and Jews, the Romans were not particularly 
gifted with the commercial instinct, and long remained a poor and 
frugal people, using a copper coinage; silver was only introduced 
in 269 b.c., just before the Punic wars, nor did the precious metals 
become abundant until after the fall of Carthage, more than a 
century later. Between the death of Cato, however, and that of 
Cicero in the year 43 38.c., a complete social revolution took place. 
Treasure poured in from many conquered countries, the accumula- 
tions grew to be vast under Julius Cesar: and under Augustus, 
when the civilisation culminated, the flood was at the full, and the 
currency was made bimetallic. 

Meanwhile, natural selection did its resistless work. Masses of 
capital were concentrated in the hands of those who were economi- 
cally the strongest, and a fortune of 300,000 dols. was thought 
poverty by the wealthy. Even so late as the fifth century, families 
of the second rank had incomes of that amount.’ 

Of all the ways under the empire in which moneyed capital could 
be employed, none seems to have been so lucrative as usury, for 


1) Manuel des Antigquités Romaines, Mommsen et Marquardt, T. 10, pages 68, 69. 
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the structure of society favoured the trade of the money lender. At 
home politics engulfed fabulous sums. Mark Antony, while still a 
youth, owed 250,000 dols., while Caesar owed a million and a 
quarter before he held an office. Added to this was the general 
extravagance ; a man of moderate fortune like Cicero, for example, 
usually lived beyond his means, and was in constant difficulty with 
his creditors. 

Yet Rome was comparatively a poor field, for there the rate of 
interest was not customarily more than twelve per cent. and was often 
lower. It was in the provinces that the rich harvest was reaped, 
for the fiscal system was so oppressive that the inhabitants had to 
have money at any price, and they were sorely squeezed through 
many generations. Verres lent at twenty-four per cent. in Sicily, 
Brutus at forty-eight per cent. in Cyprus, while Seneca, who was 
worth about 12,000,000 dols., made usurious contracts in Brittany.’ 

Jacobs observes :— 


‘** It would be easy to show that the rate of interest, commonly one per cent. 
per month, and frequently much higher, must have drawn the greater part of 
the property of the community into the hands of the few, who were sufficiently 
dexterous to obtain the command of armies and the government of provinces, 
and thereby to amass a large share of wealth.” ? 


To evade the usury laws the debtor was not infrequently made 
to acknowledge a debt very much greater than the actual loan, as, 
for instance, Herod Agrippa, who, when in Italy and in want of 
funds, signed a promise to pay 20,000 drachmas though he only 
received about 2,500 in cash. Mommsen explains the effect of 
such a system. 


‘**Contrasted with this moneyed aristocracy, in whose hands capital was 
concentrated, stood the great mass of the poor: and the debtors, and the middle 
class, intermediate between the two, tended more and more to disappear.” * 


From generation to generation the volume of debt swelled, while 
its burden increased with the growing scarcity of gold and silver ; 
and it was precisely at the moment when the dearth of the precious 
metals began to be felt in falling prices that the government entered 
upon that policy of contraction which it persisted in until its final 
collapse. 

Under Augustus the silver denarius was the standard coin, for 
he ordered that the tribute of the provinces should be collected in 
silver money and transmitted to the imperial treasury, and it 
retained its weight and fineness unimpaired until Nero; but in his 
reign it began to be systematically debased, and at length became 
little better than a copper token covered with a thin layer of the 

(1) See Mommsen et Marquardt, T. 10, page 76. 


(2) Precious Metals, Jacobs, vol. i., page 209. 
(3) Mommsen et Marquardt, T. 10, page 69. 
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precious metal. As time went on it depreciated relatively to gold, 
and the next step was to repudiate it. From the time of Helioga- 
balus (221 a.p.) it was refused in payment of taxes, and gold was 
exacted, and finally the whole currency fell into confusion, gold 
itself apparently having passed by weight rather than by tale. 
Diocletian attempted to restore silver, but without permanent success, 
and at length under Julian (360 a.p.) it was demonetized, and gold 
monometallism was established by law. Mommsen thus describes 
the change which was then made in the currency. 


‘The character of the monetary reform . . . in 360 A.D. is, then, the change 
of silver money from real money, having the first rank, into secondary, or token 
money, having (at least in part) a conventional value, 

‘The piece of silver which, under Diocletian, was, relatively to gold, in the 
same position as under the republic and the first emperors, has under Julian 
only a position analogous to that of the silver crown relatively to the gold 
sovereign in the English monetary system.” ! 


The effect of this gradual exclusion of silver, which went on grow- 
ing more and more complete for a hundred and fifty years, was to 
slowly divide the monetary substance in halves, thereby enormously 
enhancing the purchasing power of the portion which was retained. 
That is to say, prices were artificially forced down and the money 
lender received a progressively greater share of the product of labour, 
until at length the life of the Italian farmer became practically im- 
possible. The consequence was that land in the European provinces 
passed out of cultivation, and when the Goths forced the line of the 
Danube, they found the empire a shell. The men who had in earlier 
times filled the legions were gone, and their descendants formed the 
cowardly rabble of Rome, who could not be brought to face a foe. 
Nothing is more striking than the ease with which comparatively 
small bands of Germans marched from end to end of Italy or Gaul 
without meeting any serious resistance. 

Meanwhile, by the middle of the fifth century, there was chaos, 
and, though the mines were probably abandoned, the drain of bullion 
to the east went on, so that by the time of Charlemagne it is com- 
puted that only the eleventh part of the precious metals remained in 
the west, which had been in circulation in the reign of Augustus. 
And almost the first sign of returning life was the establishment by 
Charlemagne, towards the beginning of the ninth century, of the 
silver pound as the unit of his currency. 

Yet the dawn of a new era was very slow; the ninth and tenth 
centuries were the darkest period of the decline, and though the 
Moors reopened the Spanish silver mines, and those of Germany 
were worked more or less successfully, the supply was probably not 
greater than the waste, and prices could not rise. 

It was not till the year 1900 that a change came, and then a vast 


(1) Histoire de la Monnaie Romaine, T. 3, page 160. 
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economic revolution was wrought through the impulse of religious 
enthusiasm. In the eleventh century the valley of the Danube was 
once more reopened, through the conversion of the Huns, and 
pilgrimages to the Holy Land began. By degrees the pilgrims 
came to march in armies. In 1099 the Crusaders stormed Jeru- 
salem, and in the early years of the twelfth century the Latin King- 
dom grew up along the coast of Palestine and Syria. The effect 
was tremendous. The Franks were thus brought into direct contact 
with the great markets of the east, with Aleppo, Damascus, Bagdad, 
and Cairo; the Arabic civilisation was then in its meridian, and the 
eastern trade, which has always enriched every point at which it 
has centered, flowed towards northern Italy, with an ever-increasing 
momentum. MHeyd says, ‘‘The Levantine commerce took a flight 
during the crusades, of which it would have been impossible for the 
boldest imagination to dream, shortly before.” * 

Lombardy and Venice were the seats of the greatest activity. 
There the spices, silks, carpets, drugs, gems, porcelains, and works 
of art of the east were exchanged for the wood, iron, and slaves of 
Central Europe, and the woollens of Flanders and of France. But 
such a commerce required a plentiful and an elastic currency, for 
which the metal was lacking, and it was under this pressure of 
necessity that the modern system of credit was born. 

Since there were no mines to be discovered in Palestine, the only 
resource of the merchants was to increase the efficiency of the money 
they had, and so they were gradually led into the use of bills of 
exchange. [But bills of exchange are of little avail without a clear- 
ing-house at which they can be balanced, and accordingly clearing 
commercial paper became the great function of medixval banking. 

Before the end of the twelfth century Venice and Florence had 
become great moneyed centres, but the two most famous banks were 
at Venice and Genoa. The Bank of Venice is said to have been 
founded in 1171, though little is known of its early operations ; that 
of Genoa was established in 1407. When developed, the system in 
use everywhere was simple and effective. 

In the first place, before any payments could be conveniently 
made, it was necessary to have a currency of recognised stability, 
and amid the multiplicity of medizval jurisdictions not only was the 
coinage involved in inextricable confusion, but it was always more 
or less degraded by clipping or abrasion. 

Accordingly the banks undertook to provide an ideal currency. 
They received deposits of coin fresh from the mint and of full value, 
for which they gave credits. This coin was known everywhere as 
“bank money,” and bore a premium; but as its premium was lost 
if it were mixed with common specie, it was seldom or never with- 
drawn, but was transferred on the books of the corporation by 


(1) Histoire du Commeree du Levant, French trs., vol. i., page 163 
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means of the credits, which were negotiable, and were always to be 
bought in the market. Thus merchants in Ghent, Paris, Barcelona, 
or Jaffa drew on Venice and had their balances settled through the 
bank without the intervention of coin. It has been calculated that 
the effective power of the currency was multiplied tenfold by this 
means. 

But however great may have been the opportunity for expansion, 
it was all too small to keep pace with the movement of the age, for 
the activity developed was intense. Perhaps no subsequent epoch 
has equalled the brilliancy of the thirteenth century. It was then 
the French communes had their rise, and Gothic architecture culmi- 
nated. It was then that the cathedrals of Paris and Bourges, of 
Chartres and Rheims, were built, and it was then that the glass of 
the windows of Sainte Chapelle was a commercial article. It was 
the golden age of the University of Paris when Albert the Great, 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, and Roger Bacon were teaching, and when 
in Italy Saint Francis of Assisi preached. It was then that the 
kingdom of France was organized under Saint Louis, and English 
constitutional government began with Magna Charta; and lastly, it 
was then that the eastern trade first enriched the north, where all 
Europe met at the Fairs of Champagne, and when, in the south, the 
Venetians established themselves at Constantinople. Such was the 
first great monetary expansion which followed upon the ages of con- 
traction which marked the death of Rome. But as the mines were 
not increasing the stock of metallic money, the relief afforded by the 
introduction of credit was only temporary, the volume of trade 
soon outgrew the capacity of the currency, and prices once more 
tended to fall. 

Adam Smith is now perhaps a little antiquated, but he collected 
some interesting figures, and as his tables are simple, they are 
easy to present. There is no question beside that they substan- 
tially agree with the more elaborate investigations of modern times. 

He computed the price of wheat during the interval between 1202 
and 1597, both inclusive, and to show the variations in value he 
separated the three hundred and ninety-five years into seven divi- 
sions, and reckoned the average for each. The first of these divisions 
ends with 1286, and thence forward ‘till after the middle of the 
sixteenth century the average price . . . grows gradually lower and 


lower; and . . . towards the end of the sixteenth century it begins 
1 


| 
| 
| 


to rise again.” 
The averages of these seven divisions are curious, and are as 
follows, given in English money of the value of 1775 :— 


(1) Wealth of Nations, Ed. 1793, book i., chap. xi., page 289. See also, Agriculture 
and Prices, Rogers, vol. 4, page 454. 
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Price per quarter of wheat. 

Years. 4£.& @ 
1202—1286 . ° ° ° ° ° - 219 if 
1287—1338 . ° ° « Fae 3 
1339—1416 . ° ° . 1 5& 
1423—1451 . ° . » &£ 42-86 
1453—1497 . ° ° . . ° « Oe 4 
1499—1560 . ° ° . ° ° - 010 04% 
MbanBME. 8. 2 6 2 7 5h 


Although all medizeval statistics are meagre, there can be little 
doubt that the figures of Adam Smith represent roughly the move- 
ment of prices during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
that the movement was downward. Nor were those centuries 
remarkable either for intellectual activity or material well-being. 
But in 1492 Columbus discovered America, and, as the stream of 
treasure slowly flowed into Europe, a new life dawned. It was the 
opening of modern times. For the first fifty years the influx of the 
precious metals was not enormous, but Potosi was opened in 1545, 
and then the flood of silver reached its height, and the full power of 
the stimulant was felt. 

‘¢ Silver sunk in its real value, or would exchange for a smaller quantity of 
labour than before; and corn rose in its nominal price, and instead of being 
commonly sold for about two ounces of silver the quarter, . . . came to be 
sold for six and eight.’’! 

Yet though there was this great rise in commodities, the relative 
values of the precious metals remained unaltered during the whole 
of the sixteenth century, and in 1600 the ratio of gold to silver 
was twelve to one, precisely where it had been two hundred years 
before.” 

Nothing is more curious and interesting than to watch the 
impulse given to intellectual activity as the tide of money ran from 
south to north. In 1515 Raphael and Michael Angelo were in 
their prime; in 1519 Luther denied the papal supremacy ; in 1509 
Calvin was born at Noyon, while Shakespeare did not see the light 
till 1564. Science came a little later, for Galileo was not eminent 
much before 1589, and Kepler only took his master’s degree in 1591. 

Adam Smith says that the new silver “ does not seem to have had 
any very sensible effect upon the prices of things in England till 
after 1570.” But within twenty-five years from then Shakespeare 
was writing his plays, Bacon was in Parliament, and Drake had 
become the greatest seaman of the world. In 1600 the merchants 
of London founded the East India Company, the first step towards 
England’s commercial supremacy. 

Yet though Potosi was the richest deposit of all South America, 
and though its ore was poured into Europe when it was still poor 


(1) Wealth of Nations, Ed. 1793, book i., chap. xi., page 300. 
(2) Edelmetall Produktion, Soetbeer, page 120. 
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and sparsely peopled, and before any of the great industrial inven- 
tions had been made, so great is the activity of the human race, and 
so vast is its power of expanding trade, that within seventy-five 
years the stimulus was exhausted. After 1636 the “ value of silver 

. seems never to have sunk lower in proportion to that of corn,”’ 
and before the end of the seventeenth century it had probably begun 
to rise.” 

This was the moment when Great Britain began her great deve- 
lopment, for heretofore she had held but a secondary place in the 
family of nations. Her people were beginning to strain for the great 
prize of the eastern trade; her industries were on the brink of a 
mighty revolution; she needed currency, and not finding what she 
needed in the earth, she supplied her necessities with paper. In 
1694 the Bank of England was founded and the issue of notes began ; 
nor can there be any reasonable doubt that the opening of the great 
movement which, when ut its height, toward 1775, is known as the 
industrial revolution, was substantially coincident with the creation 
of paper money. Adam Smith gives an interesting account of the 
rapidity with which the Scotch bank issues acted upon commerce :— 


‘‘T have heard it asserted that the trade of the city of Glasgow doubled in 
about fifteen years after the first erection of the banks there; and that the 
trade of Scotland has more than quadrupled since the first erection of the two 
public banks at Edinburgh, of which the one, called the Bank of Scotland, was 
established by Act of Parliament in 1695; the other, called the Royal Bank, 
by royal charter in 1727.” ? 


The eighteenth century was the period of the evolution of the 
modern paper currency based upon the precious metals; it was also 
a time of vast industrial expansion and intense intellectual activity, 
culminating towards its close in the French revolution. At first the 
lowest denomination of Bank of England notes was twenty pounds, 
which could hardly have entered very largely into circulation ; nor 
was the alteration in prices considerable for some years. But in 
1759 ten and fifteen pound notes were issued, and it is a curious 
coincidence that it was about from the year 1760 that the industrial 
revolution dates. From that year coal began to be applied more 
successfully to smelting iron, and the product rapidly rose. In 1776 
*Vatt succeeded in introducing his steam-engine; between 1770 and 
1780, Arkwright, Hargreaves, and Crompton perfected the spinning- 
jenny and the mule, and in 1785 the power loom was invented. In 
1795, five-pound notes came into use. 

Prices rose buoyantly. In 1789 they were well above the level 
they reached in 1865, and, under the stimulus of the Napoleonic 


(1) Wealth of Nations, Ed. 1793, book. i., chap. xi., third period. 
(2) Idid., Ed. 1793, book ii., chap. ii., page 442. 
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wars they advanced another 50 per cent, attaining an altitude in 
1809 probably never equalled before or since." 

But in 1810 a change began to manifest itself; the stimulus of 
the new paper money seems to have exhausted itself. The wars in 
South America reduced the yield of the mines, and before 1815 prices 
dropped heavily. Meanwhile a subtle and almost imperceptible 
change had crept over society, a change similar to that which so 
strongly warped the destinies of Rome under the later Caesars. It was 
the advent of the creditor class. If during the period of the indus- 
trial revolution the expansion of production had been enormous, so 
had also been the creation of debt. At the beginning of the Seven 
Years War, in 1756, the national debt had been £74,575,000, upon 
which the annual charge had been £2,753,000. In 1815 it stood at 
£861,000,000, bearing an interest of £32,645,000. And this was 
but an indication of a profound economic movement. It was during 
these years the canal system was built, a work almost as difficult and 
important as the railroads; tnrnpikes also were improved, factories 
were established upon an unheard of scale, and, in a word, if the 
accumulations of the product of labour had been vast, so had the 
realisations of that product in money, and their investment in 
the form of a mortgage upon the future of the world. 

Up to this time whatever had tended to facilitate exchanges had 
been received as an unmixed blessing to the human race, because it 
increased the profit of the producer and made the struggle for life 
less severe. It had been the interest of no powerful class to raise 
the value of money or, in other words, to depress prices, because 
practically all the world were producers, and all the world were 
interested in obtaining a market for what was to be sold. Thus no 
one tried to exclude the silver of Potosi, no one tried to stop the 
issue of the notes of the Bank of England, and those notes had 
multiplied more and more until at last they came to form the bulk 
of the currency. 

These conditions lasted down to Waterloo; but from that day the 
national policy changed, and it changed because of the accumulation 
of capital invested in interest-bearing debts. 

At this time, too, America was beginning to affect the economic 
balance of the world, and her rapid growth brought England steadily 
more and more into the place held by Lombardy in the thirteenth 
century, by making her the geographical centre of exchanges between 
the east and west. 

At the peace, therefore, the position of the United Kingdom was 
commanding, its naval supremacy gave it the carrying trade, its 
start of nearly fifty years in manufactures gave it the control of the 
European and American markets, and the enormous surplus product 


(1) Investigations in Currency and Finance, Jevons, page 144. 
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it yearly sold added rapidly to its capital in money. She was thus 
at once the manufacturer, the carrier, and the banker for the world. 
Rome herself, commercially, had hardly been more absolute, and she 
proceeded to use her power toward less favoured peoples, much as 
Rome had used hers towards Gaul or Spain. 

Therefore if Locke’s proposition be true that the ‘‘ value of money 
in general is the quantity of all the money in the world, in propor- 
tion to all the trade,” and it be also true that by 1815 the creditor 
interest had grown to be predominant in England, the economic 
history of the first half of this century admits of easy explanation. 
To understand the course of events, however, it is necessary to bear 
in mind the condition of the currency. 

Speaking roughly, after the foundation of the Bank the money of 
Great Britain became divided into four portions, of different degrees 
of credit. First came the metal coin, whose unit was the ancient 
silver pound, with gold rated to it at a ratio, Second, stood Bank of 
England notes, which, as they practically had the guarantee of the 
Government behind them, generally were at par. Third, the notes 
of the Scotch banks. The Scotch corporations were excellently 
handled and always enjoyed high credit; their notes went to twenty 
shillings. Lastly came the paper of the English country bankers, 
which ran as low as five shillings, and as provincial banking had 
always been discriminated against in order to favour the Bank of 
England, these issues, as a whole, were inferior to the others. 

In 1777 the circulation of notes under five pounds had been pro- 
hibited in England, but the law seems not to have been very strictly 
enforced; and in 1797, when specie payments were suspended 
because of the war, they were once more authorised to provide a 
substitute for the coin which disappeared. So long as hostilities 
continued, production was highly stimulated, but a prostration fol- 
lowed the peace ; there was a sharp contraction of paper, and gold 
fell in 1816 to £3 18s. 6d. in notes, or to within 8d. of the mint 
price. It then became clear that cash payments could be resumed at 
any time, and if the creditor interest really predominated it would 
be natural to anticipate that the value of the currency in which pay- 
ments should be made would have occupied the attention of the 
legislature. 

To cause a currency of mixed paper and coin to appreciate it is 
possible in the first place to reduce the quantity of the coin, and 
then so to limit the issues of paper as to create an artificial demand 
for the precious metal. Parliament began by cutting the ancient 
monetary substance in half, discarding silver, and making gold the 
measure of values. The Act was passed in 1816, or, in other words, 
instantly. Having thus established the standard, the next step was 
to enforce payment of debts in it, and cash payments were provided 
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for in 1823, by Peel’s Act of 1819; but in point of fact the date he 
fixed was anticipated, and resumption took place May 1, 1821. So 
far as the coinage was concerned nothing more could be done, for 
the scarcest metal had been selected; but it was still possible to 
stimulate the demand for gold by decreasing the volume of paper. 

The Act of 1797, authorising small notes, was limited to expire in 
1823 ; therefore so soon as cz ath payments were resumed they had to 
be gradually withdrawn. What the shrinkage of the country issue 
was nobody knows, but in 1819 the Bank of England had £7,354,000 
in circulation in notes less than £5, and only £681,000 in 1823, -_ 
it is said that 12,000,000 sovereigns were needed to fill the gap." 

This mass of gold suddenly withdrawn from the common stock of 
the nations, was about equivalent to the whole yield of the mines for 
the preceding seven or eight years, and the shock was felt through- 
out the world. In France gold coinage almost ceased. Only 274,231 
louis were struck in 1821, 1822, and 1823, the smallest mintage of any 
three years since 1803, save those following the Bank Act of 184+. 

Prices dropped heavily. According to Jevons’ tables they fell 
24 per cent. between 1819 and 1822. 

The spasm was too sharp. The severity of the contraction had to 
be relaxed, and Parliament was forced to extend the issues of small 
notes till 1833. But relief came too late; the balance of the 
economic world had been disturbed, sudden fluctuations of values 
were succeeded by a drain of gold which culminated in the panic of 
1825; there was a run upon the Bank, and “it is said that it must 
have stopped payment and that we should have been reduced to 
a state of barter, but for a box full of old £1 and £2 notes, which 
were discovered by accident.”’ * 

A profuse issue during four days of upwards of £5,000,000 in 
notes ended the crisis, but a lesson had been learned. It had been 
demonstrated that so long as such effusions were possible, paper 
could cheapen gold by replacing it in the market, and accordingly, 
from that day forward, the restriction of the issue of notes beyond a 
certain fixed limit, to the actual value of the bullion on deposit, 
became the cardinal principle of Lombard Street. Twenty years 
later the famous Samuel Loyd, who is now remembered as Lord 
Overstone, was still sneering at the “ parcel of old discarded £1 notes 

drawn forth from a refuse cellar in 1825.” ® 

So soon as quiet was restored, the first step of the bankers was to 
cause parliament to repeal the Act of 1822, which respited the 
small notes. In England they met with little opposition, and the 
statute passed in 1826, but when they undertook to extend it to 

(1) A Sketch of the History of the Currency. Maclaren, page 140. 


(2) History of the Currency, Maclaren, page 161. 
(3) Overstone Tracts, page 325. 
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Scotland, such an outcry was raised that the attempt was abandoned. 
The Scotch were then in the meridian of their productive period, 
and they had no intention of having their industries strangled. 

Nevertheless, this was but a beginning, the real work remained to 
be done, and it was about this time that the great banker was rising 
into prominence who, perhaps more perfectly than any man who 
ever lived, represented Lombard Street, and who was destined to 
dominate the financial policy of the kingdom for nearly a generation. 

The father of Samuel Loyd was a Welsh dissenting minister, 
who, having become a partner in a Manchester house, went te Lon- 
don and founded the firm of Jones, Loyd & Co., which was after- 
wards merged in the London and Westminster Bank, one of the 
largest establishments in the world. Samuel did not succeed his 
father till 1844, but long before he was a leader of the moneyed 
interest. He it was who conceived the Bank Act of 1844, and who 
moulded the policy of Sir Robert Peel, and it is therefore right 
he should describe this decisive piece of legislation in his own 
words :— 


‘‘A paper-circulation is the substitution of paper . . . in the place of the 
precious metals. The amount of it ought, therefore, to be equal to what would 
have been the amount of a metallic circulation; and of this the best measure 
is the influx or efflux of bullion.” ! 

‘* By the provisions of that Act it is permitted to issue notes to the amount 
of £14,000,000 as before—that is, with no security for the redemption of tho 
notes on demand beyond the legal obligation so to redeem them. But all 
fluctuations in the amount of notes issued beyond this £14,000,000 must have 
direct reference to corresponding fluctuations in the amount of gold.” * 


Any further extension of the circulation of the country banks 
was prohibited, and the next year the statute was substantially ex- 
tended to Scotland, except that there the one-pound notes were still 
allowed. 

Nothing could have been more drastic, for the currency was thus 
absolutely restricted to the supply of gold. It was even made less 
elastic than the Venetian of the thirteenth century, for that at least 
had been bimetallic. Every promise to pay, above a fixed limit, 
which was issued by the Bank of England, had to be represented 
by an equal amount of gold withdrawn from commerce and stored 
in a vault. From this time forward paper ceased to cheapen gold 
in Great Britain. 

Thus was Lord Overstone’s object accomplished ; for it was his 
fixed determination to cause the appreciation of the monetary sub- 
stance in which he dealt, and no one ever understood the problem 
more thoroughly, or explained more accurately the working of the 
economic forces to be controlled. 


(1) Overstone Tracts, page 191. (2) Lbid, page 318. 
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‘* Tf a country increases in population, in wealth, in enterprise, and activity, 
more circulating medium will probably be required to conduct its extended 
transactions. This demand for increased circulation will raise the value of the 
existing circulation; it will hecome more scarce and more valuable than the 
circulation of other countries—in other words, gold will rise in value in Eng- 
Jand ; it will be imported from other countries in which it has not so risen in 


value; and by this import of gold the amount of the circulation in England 
will be increased.” * 


Loyd comprehended better, probably, than any man then living 
the operation of the mighty lever of the single standard. He pro- 
posed to force down prices by causing a scarcity of money, and then 
to restore the volume of his currency by the sacrifice of the pro- 
ducer. He explained the principle with his usual perspicuity to 
the Secret Committee of the House of Lords. 


‘‘Monetary distress tends to produce fall of prices; that fall of prices 
encourages exports and diminishes imports; consequently it tends to promote 
an influx of bullion. I can quote a fact of rather a striking character, which 
tends to show that a contracting operation upon the circulation tends to 
cheapen the cost of our manufactured productions, and therefore to increase 
our exports.” ? 


The event justified the diagnosis of the financier. Between 1840 
and 1850 prices fell 23 per cent., and with reason. The annual 
product of the gold mines was perhaps 40,000,000 dols. ; America 
was growing rapidly; the railroads were absorbing vast sums. In 
France but 5,957 louis were struck in 1845, and in May, 1847, the 
bank held but 800,000 francs in gold. It had held 40,000,000 francs 
in January, 1841. 

In England the pressure was exceedingly severe. In 1846 ex- 
change became unfavourable and a drain of gold set in. By the 
summer in 1847 the situation had become acute, and in August the 
crash came. The excitement was intense; the merchants of London, 
in a body, petitioned for the repeal of the Bank Act and the partial 
restoration of silver, but Lord Overstone stood up resolutely before 
the storm, and though he was forced to concede a temporary suspen- 
sion of his statute, he ultimately succeeded in sustaining it, and in 
defeating the movement toward bimetallism. 

Nevertheless, the strain upon the whole social system was terrific. 
During those years of suffering every government in Europe was 
tottering, and in looking back from the distance of half a century it 
is difficult to resist the conclusion that the policy of the bankers of 
Lombard Street was one direct and potent cause of the convulsion 
of 1848. 

What would have been the result had Lord Overstone pursued 
his course to its logical end no man can tell, for relief was at hand. 
In June, 1849, the first Californian gold reached Liverpool ; in four 


(1) Overstone Tracts, pag> 319. '2) Ibid, page 573. 
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years the annual production of the precious metals had trebled, 
prosperity once more set in, discontent vanished, prices began to 
rise, and though they never again attained to the altitude of 1809, 
they at least reached that point of moderate and substantial increase 
which they showed before the outbreak of the revolutionary wars. 

Society had, however, profoundly changed since the discovery of 
Potosi stimulated Europe into the effervescence of the renaissance, 
and it must not be supposed that the flood of gold was welcomed 
with universal enthusiasm. On the contrary a strong movement in 
favour of silver monometallism at once sprung up, and it is still 
interesting to read the essay of Chevalier, in which it is only neces- 
sary to substitute the word “silver” for “gold” to have the 
currency literature of the present day reproduced. Even as it was, 
though the fear of an inflation of prices was short lived, and the 
gold fields soon showed signs of exhaustion, Holland and Belgium 
did demonetize gold, and Portugal planted itself more securely on 
the silver basis. 

Moreover, that insidious but potent force which in modern times 
is always compassing contraction, manifested itself continuously and 
in the most varied forms. Ten years had hardly lapsed since Europe 
was in the throes of revolution before an agitation began for an uni- 
fication of the coinage, the cardinal principle of which was the 
adoption of “an exclusive gold standard.” Anda resolution to this 
effect was adopted by the conference held at Paris in 1867, although 
M. Mees, president of the Bank of the Netherlands, protested against 
it in these ominous words. It would be “inconvenient,” he said, 
“to adopt universally the gold standard, because silver would then 
only be a fractional currency, and consequently gold would rise con- 
siderably in value.””? 

The only direct consequence of this conference seems to have been 
the demonetization of silver by the Scandinavian Union, in 1872,” 


for the decisive blow was struck by Germany after the overthrow of 


France. 

As the spoil of victory she received an enormous indemnity, and 
her government, perhaps unconsciously, was propelled along the 
path which led toward the enhancement of her treasure. The Act 
of July 9, 1875, completed the provisions for the issue of the new 
gold money, and for the melting and sale of the old silver coin. To 
limit the amount of metal which might thus be thrown on her mints, 
the first restriction was placed on the free coinage of silver in 
France on September 6, 1875, and in 1876 the striking of five-franc 
pieces by the Latin Union ceased. 

The whole strain of the commerce of Europe and the United 

(1) Conference Menctaire Internationale. Proc’s Verbaux, page 42. 
(2) Stlver in Europe, Horton, page 238. 
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States was thus by degrees transferred from the old composite mone- 
tary substance to gold alone, and, as Lord Overstone had foretold 
twenty years before, it began slowly and surely to rise in value. 

Silver, however, was still in full use throughout the East, and the 
natural increase of the demand from those countries appears to have 
steadied its value in relation to commodities, for its purchasing 
power remained practically unchanged, and thus the phenomenon 
which has come more and more to absorb the attention of mankind 
is the constantly accelerating rate of the rise in gold. Sir David 
Barbour relates how early the Indian officials began pondering these 
problems :— 


‘* When the gold price of silver began to fall, the opinion was very generally 
entertained that the fall was due to increased production of silver. . . . Atten- 
tion was called as early as 1876, by the Government of India, to the fact that 
it was gold prices that were falling, and not silver prices that were rising, and 
the experience acquired since that year has conclusively shown that the fall 
in the gold price of silver has been accompanied by a great fall in gold prices 
and not by a rise in silver prices.” * 


The same thing was observed soon afterward by Mr. Giffen. He 
also has remarked in one of his essays :— 


‘‘The decline in the value of silver might also be referred to as proving a 
relative contraction of gold. Gold and silver being both used as standard 
money, and gold having become more valuable than it was relatively to silver, 
there must either have been contraction in gold or expansion in silver. One 
or the other event must have happened. But there is no reason to believe in 
the expansion of silver, as silver prices, though they have risen as compared 
with gold prices, have not risen absolutely.” * 

In 1876, also, the relative values of the precious metals was made 
the subject of an exhaustive inquiry by our own Government, one 
of the first of those elaborate reports which are now to be found in 
every language. 

In short, between 1873 and the present time, these economic phe- 
nomena have been subjected to the most patient scrutiny, and have 
been examined with all the resources of modern science; and if any 
fact can ever be said to be established by observation, it is that gold 
has increased very largely in its purchasing power since 1873, while 
silver remained substantially constant to the end of 1892. In 1893, 
the repeal of the Sherman Act and the closure of the Indian mints 
caused a profound disturbance of silver values, which it is still too 
early to estimate. Nor, for different purposes, is the position of a 
precious metal, the demand for which has been artificially destroyed, 
au matter of great moment; the vital fact is the rise of the standard 
by which property is measured, for this touches the very life of the 
world. 

1) Final Report of Gold and Silver Commission. Note by Sir David Barbour, page 136. 

(2) Lssays in Finanee, Second Series, page 79, note. 
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Within the last fifty years, since the growth of America and 
Australia has made London more and more the centre of exchanges, 
and, as it were, the heart of the economic system, gold and silver 
have flowed thither to be sent back again to distant communities 
which are in the process of development, and the outflow largely 
takes the form of loans. But these loans have to be repaid, prin- 
cipal and interest, in gold, and as gold daily commands a larger and 
larger amount of commodities, the produce of the debtors fails to 
realise the necessary sum and they become bankrupt. 

The history of the movement of the gold supply during recent 
years is very curious and interesting. By 1876 the strain had become 
severe ; the mines then yielded about 100,000,000 dols. annually, of 
which fully 60,000,000 dols., it is estimated, were consumed in the 
arts, fifteen or twenty millions more were regularly exported to 
Asia, while all the great powers were accumulating treasure against 
a future war. Practically nothing was left for coinage, and there- 
fore the relative volume of the currency began to shrink. 

It would naturally have been supposed that the exports of gold 
from England would have stopped, and that it would have been the 
weaker countries, such as Australia, which would have suffered first, 
but this appears not to have been the case. England seems to have 
been the point where contraction was experienced most sharply, and 
it was not till her population had been squeezed to the limit of 
endurance that the loaning of gold ceased and the process of realisa- 
tion began. Mr. Giffen describes, in a striking passage, the shrinkage 
of the coinage under the gold famine :— 

‘In 1861—70 the annual gold coinage of the United Kingdom was about 
5 millions sterling, the amount in 1871 being nearly 10 millions, and the 
amount in 1872 being just over 15 millions. The average of the period 
1874—83 has been one anda half millions sterling only, while in 1881—82 
there was no coinage at all.” ! 


But the currency did not merely stay stationary, it actually con- 
tracted. Up to 1876 England had been a large importer of gold bul- 
lion, but in 1877 the balance of trade turned, and during the next ten 
years her exports exceeded her imports by £2,259,000. If to this 
loss be added the consumption of coin melted for use in the arts, 
which could not have been less than five millions more, the shrinkage 
may, in a rough way, be estimated. The mint puts the total amount 
of the gold coin in use at £102,500,000; it follows, therefore, that 
the currency must have diminished about seven per cent. in ten 
years, and this in the face of rapidly growing production and 
population. 

The situation was still further complicated by the return of the 
United States to specie payments. Up to 1876 we were exporters 


(1) Essays in Finance, second series, page 25. 
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of gold, our shipments in 1875 having been no less than 53,000,009 
dols., and in 1876, 23,000,000 dols. ; in 1877 they practically ceased, 
and in 1878 we began to import. It was in commenting on these 


facts that Sir David Barbour made the following calculation in 
1886 :— 


*‘It is worthy of notice that while the total yearly supply of new gold to 


countries outside the United States appears . . . to have been only £9,672,000 
in recent years, Dr. Soetbeer estimates the consumption of new gold for indus- 
trial purposes in the same countries at . . . about £9,835,000 sterling. It 


follows from these figures that the total supply of monetary gold in civilised 
countries outside the United States in very recent years must actually have 
been diminishing. . . .””! 


Under such circumstances the suffering could not have been other- 
wise than severe. By 1886 prices had fallen about forty per cent. 
below the level of 1873.2 The British landed interest was deeply 
embarrassed and largely insolvent, cotton spinning had ceased to be 
profitable, while coal, iron and shipping were deeply depressed. It 
was in this emergency the Gold and Silver Commission was organized 
to investigate the cause of the disease. 

But in 1886 the limit of endurance in England seems to have 
been reached. Relief was nevessary, and she obtained it by calling 
in her loans; in 1887 her gold imports exceeded her exports, in 
round numbers, by £600,000; in 1888 by £800,000; in 1889 by 
£3,000,000, and in 1890 by £9,000,000. The effect was to crush 
the debtor-nations. 

Were the operation of an appreciating currency equal upon all 
men, little damage might be done, but he perishes first who is 
weakest, and by his ruin drags down the stronger. The farmer is 
the weakest of capitalists, and therefore has the least power of resist- 
ance because he cannot suspend production. In like manner, farm 
labour is weaker than industrial labour because it cannot combine. 
Therefore agricultural prices are the most sensitive, and it is only 
subsequently that manufacturers suffer through the failure of 
demand. 

Thus after 1873 the first class to be prostrated in England were 
the landlords, who were very generally unable to carry their mort- 
gages. But the same fate was certain sooner or later to overtake all 
farmers who were debtors, and so soon as Great Britain began to 
draw in her loans sharp distress visited Australia. 

Up to 1873 Australia had been extraordinarily prosperous, but, 
like all vigorous and energetic communities she discounted the future. 
Her staple is wool, and it is, of course, upon the price of wool that 
the paying capacity of the people depends, But between 1873 and 
1888 wool fell from thirty-six cents a pound to sixteen cents. The 


(1) Gold and Silver Commission, final report, page 137. (2) Sauerbeck’s Tables. 
VOL. LVI. N.S. Ss 
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money received for the annual clip would no longer cover the inte- 
rest on the debt, and so early as 1588 a real property crisis on a 
gigantic scale threatened Melbourne.’ To escape bankruptcy recourse 
was had to renewed borrowing at high rates of interest from the 
United Kingdom, and by this means, though the situation was ulti- 
mately made more desperate, a short respite was obtained. The 
weakest spot gives first, and the weakest proved to be Argentine. 
The loss caused by falling prices had there been aggravated by mis- 
government and corrupt financiering, and in the autumn of 1890 
the crash came which broke the Barings. 

Within a twelvemonth Australia had followed. In the words of 
the Economist in the letter already cited, “‘ building societies, land 
banks, and institutions lending on land went down before the storm” 

. . “there was a general fall in the market values of agricultural 
products” and the outlook “became ominous, especially as the 
frightful burden of public and private indebtedness was . . . recog- 
nised.”’ Securities lost their market value, 40,000 houses are to let 
in Melbourne,” while during 1892 the population of the city decreased 
by 17,132, “and since January 1 last the exodus has increased and 
is continuous.” ® 

It was while the trouble was at its worst in Australia that similar 
symptoms were developed here in the United States. Like Australia, 
the United States, confident in its future, had borrowed heavily, and, 
like Australia, its means of payment lay in its farm products. What 
our annual charge may be for foreign interest is uncertain, but it is not 
usually estimated at less than 200,000,000 dols. In 1873, however, the 
burden of debt was not excessive because of the price at which crops 
were sold ; for example, in that year American wheat brought 1°85 
dols. a bushel in London, and about 1:15 dols. on the farm. In 
1889 it had fallen to 1-03 dols. in London, and to 70 cents on the 
farm. The yield of 1889 was about 490,000,000 bushels, which 
therefore returned the grower 220,000,000 dols. less income than it 
would have done sixteen years before; and this calculation leaves 
out of view altogether the loss to transportation companies through 
cheaper freight and their consequent reduced capacity to earn divi- 
dends. Nothing can be clearer than that the paying power of the 
nation had been curtailed nearly one third, and the effect was visible 
in the exchanges. 

Between the return to specie payments in 1879 and 1888 we had 
been, on the average, large importers of gold; but the moment 
England began to call in her loans we were totally unable to satisfy 
her demands through the sale of our products, and we had to pay 
the difference in money. The subsequent history is only too well 

(1) Economist, June 17th, 1893, page 725. (2) Ibid., Jan. 27th, 1894. 
(3) Ldbid., July 8th, 1893, page 817. 
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known. The exports of bullion went on increasing until, in the 
spring of 1893, the treasury reserve became depleted and the panic 
began. A violent contraction set in, and, in the words of Lord 
Overstone, “ monetary distress’ produced a “ fall of prices.” 

As in Australia, agricultural products declined alarmingly. The 
wheat of 1893 brought the farmer only about 54 cents, the least 
which has ever been known. What the loss of national income has 
been upon the cereals and cotton can be estimated by comparing 
this single wheat crop with that of 1881, which was of nearly the 
same size, and among the last which sold for generous prices. In 
1881 the harvest gave 383,000,000 bushels, and was worth 
456,000,000 dols. ; last year it gave 396,000,000 bushels, and was 
worth 213,000,000 dols. That is to say, in wheat alone we received 
243,000,000 dols. less than in 1881, a sum probably larger than the 
debt we were called upon to pay to our creditors abroad. 

It is perfectly evident that this process cannot go on without 
producing the direst misery to the debtor, culminating in certain 
bankruptcy. It is only necessary to glance ever so slightly at the 
condition of any debtor-nation to comprehend the straits to which 
they are already reduced. India cannot meet her interest, and her 
ministers of finance say openly that she is on the road to ruin. 

Russia, which is deeply in debt, is in a condition which can be 
described by no other word than frightful. Prices have there been 
forced so low that the peasant is left with the narrowest margin of 
profit on which to live; so narrow, indeed, that any failure of his 
crop means starvation, and accordingly famine has been chronic 
within the empire for at least ten years. Food may be plenty and 
cheap, and yet the people be too poor to buy; and actually in one 
village where the national rye bread was selling a cent and a half a 
pound, a traveller found the whole population rotting with hunger 
typhus.’ 

Forty-five per cent. of the Russian exports are in grain, and, with 
wheat depreciated one half, the peasantry have to contribute two 
bushels towards taxes, where formerly they gave one. Of course, 
under such pressure the crop is forced on the market to fetch what 
it may. 

The case of Italy is little better. The country is much embar- 
rassed ; the debt creates an interest charge of about fifteen shillings 
per head of the population, which is higher than the rate of the 
United Kingdom, and this estimate does not include municipal or 
provincial obligations. The drain upon the peasantry is always 
increasing, and already has reduced them to the last extremities of 
suffering. ‘To give some idea of the distress, [ quote from the cor- 


(1) Through Famine-Stricken Russia, Steveni, page 120. 
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respondent of the London Daily Chronicle, who has lately been 
investigating the subject :— 


‘The general cause of all these troubles in Sicily and elsewhere is the starva- 
tion and misery to which the labourers have been reduced. The immediate 
cause of the late outbreak in Puglia was a continuance of wet weather, which 
prevented the peasants . . . from getting any wages. As they only get about 
forty centimes a day, they cannot save for a rainy day. The lowrate of wages, 
again, is caused by the fall in the value of agricultural produce. .. . The 
abundant crop of grapes of last year was left to rot on the vines, and the vine- 
yards are now being stubbed up to sow wheat again. But the low price of 
wheat prevents its being grown at a profit. Yet the price of bread, owing to 
taxes and middlemen’s profits, is too dear for the peasant of Puglia. His food 


consists of beans eaten without salt, because the Government monopoly makes 
salt a luxury. 


‘“*The same state of things exists in other parts of Italy; in Romagna, 
Emilia, and in all the great valley of the Po, the richest land in Europe... . 
His { the peasant’s] food consists of polenta or maize flour, of bad quality, and 
this produces the pellagra, a terrible skin disease, which is steadily on the 
increase in Northern Italy.” ' 


Lord Overstone expressed the opinion that ‘ monetary distress, by 
breaking down prices, encourages exports”’; and here alone, in all 
his reasoning, experience has proved that eminent financier to have 
been wrong. Monetary distress does not encourage exports, unless 
that distress is merely local ; when all the world is poor no one can buy. 

Take the case of England. The prices of her manufactures have 
fallen, but we, who are among her best customers, have several hun- 
dred millions of dollars a year less to spend. Everywhere through- 
out the world the agricultural class is the basis of society ; ruin that 
and no one can prosper. The agricultural income of England is 
perhaps 250,000,000 dollars less than it would be reckoned on the 
scale of 1873, and the result is that land is going out of cultivation, 
and the rural population is migrating to the cities for work. It was 
in evidence before the Gold and Silver Coxramission that population 
in Lancashire was growing four times as fast as employment. The 
consequence is, that at the precise moment when the demand for 
commodities is checked the quantity of labour increases most rapidly, 
and as the struggle for life is thus steadily intensified, ever larger 
numbers are thrust down into the dens of eastern London, there to 
slowly perish from inanition. 

The symptoms of this creeping paralysis are but too evident. The 
Economist of August 26th, 1893, says that “the customs and excise 
returns bear unmistakable evidence of a curtailment of the pur- 
chasing power of the community;”’ and last year, at the lowest 
prices ever known, Great Britain actually bought 1,000,000 cwts. less 
of wheat and wheat flour than the year before, though her population is 


(1) Daily Chronicle, Feb. 23rd, 1894. 
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fast increasing, “‘ and the crops in the districts of the great drought 
were among the worst grown within the memory of living man.” ' 
Though the nominal daily wage may be maintained, the surplus of 
labour causes the individual competitor in the wage market to lose 
time. The consequence has been a series of the longest, fiercest, 
and most disastrous strikes in history, culminating last summer in 
such coal mining troubles in the Midland counties as approached 
a social convulsion. 

On the other hand, the owner of productive property is driven 
to the wall, for though the price at which he can sell his commodity 
declines, wages are maintained by the unions; and though the 
workmen may be starving because of the irregularity of employment 
the pay roll stays the same. The mines of the Midlands really 
seem to have been showing a loss when the men left the pits, and the 
best cotton mills of Lancashire have not averaged more than 1 per 
cent. of profit applicable to dividends for several years. 

Approached thus, from the historical standpoint, the evidence 
seems conclusive that the disease which is devouring the world is an 
appreciating debt, and if this be true it is a disease which does not 
admit of a local remedy. So long as the obligation of contracts is 
unimpaired, the mere passage of a country from a gold basis to a 
basis of silver or paper, does not appear to afford relief. India, 
Russia, and Italy are as hard pressed as Australia or the United 
States. If a single nation is to free itself from the common lot it 
must be by the repudiation of gold debts. Therefore the re-estab- 
lishment of an elastic currency by the restoration of silver to its 
ancient place, through international agreement, is the best hope for 
the world, though probably, even with silver freely coined at the old 
ratio of 153 to 1, contraction would still go on in a mitigated form. 
Some years ago Mr. Giffen calculated that with bimetallism values 
would have shrunk about 10 per cent. since 1873, and the disparity be- 
tween the increase of the yield of the mines and the growth of 
commerce is always tending to enlarge. The sum is simple and the 
figures are accessible. 

In June, 1849, the first Californian gold reached Europe. In that 
year the total product of the precious metals was 66,100,000 dols. 
Twenty-one years later, in 1870, the annual yield of gold and 
silver reached 158,425,000 dols., or had increased about 140 per 
cent. 

Taking 1871 as the first year of a second period, with a total pro- 
duct of 168,050,000 dols., and comparing it with 1892, after another 
interval of twenty-one years, the falling off in the rate of production 
is very marked ; for in 1892 the mines yielded but 327,422,000 dols., 
or an advance over 1871 of about 100 per cent. And yet nothing 


(1) Economist, Jan. 13th, 1894. 
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is more certain than that the relative expansion of trade was very 
much greater in the second period than in the first.’ 

The inference is that “ the quantity of all the money in the world ” 
would have contracted “in proportion to all the trade,” and there- 
fore that the phenomenon of falling prices would still have been 
developed. Yet, though bimetallism may not guarantee the future 
of the world it would probably save this generation from disaster. 
The gold standard seems to involve more than mere financial 
embarrassment, it apparently strikes at the root of the social system. 
Pressure is producing sufiering, and suffering discontent. There is 
Nihilism in Russia; Agrarian Insurrection in Italy ; Anarchism in 
France and Spain; Socialism in England and Germany. 

Confronting this deep and bitter fermentation stands the class 
personified by Lord Overstone, whose home is Lombard Street, and 
who have for so many years swayed the destiny of the world. That 
class is now represented more perfectly, perhaps, by Mr. Bertram 
Currie, of London, than by any other man, and in 1887, when he 
appeared before the Gold and Silver Commission, Mr. Currie defined 


his attitude in these words :— 


“Q. But I think you said that a demand for gold increased its value. If 
there were a fresh demand by America [referring to the American imports |, gold 
must pro tanto have increased in value. 

*‘A. But what evil is done thereby if it has ¥ 

**Q. Do you think that a fall of prices due to an appreciation of the stan- 
dard is no evil ? 

“* A. I think a fall in prices is no evil. 

‘*Q. A fall of prices due to a cheaper production of commodities would be a 
gain P 

‘*A. Task no questions asaconsumer. A fall in prices benefits me. 

“Q. ... Is it not a fact that, owing to the low prices, large tracts of 
country that were formerly profitably cultivated in England have gone out of 
cultivation and are now producing nothing ? 

‘“* A. If that is so, it is because they are unsuited to the production of these 
commodities. 

“*Q. But I am speaking of land which produced these commodities at great 
profit not very long ago? 

‘A. That is the general fate of mankind. Somebody else has found that 
he can produce them cheaper and better. . . . I know the feeling of the class 
to which I belong, and I know that any change is diametrically opposed to our 
feelings, and that whatever change is made, to whatever extent we can, we 
will be clear of it. Ifwe lend a man £1,000, we will say to him, ‘‘ Under- 
stand we are not to be paid back in this new stuff, we must have gold.” * 

Brooks ADAMS. 


(1) The figures are taken from the tables published by the mint, Aug. 16th, 1893. 
(2) Royal Commission on Gold and Silver. Evidence of Mr. Bertram W. Currie. 
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Tue name of American girl was once a popular synonym for 
“nerves,” ill-health, and all the ailments engendered by want of exer- 
cise, foolish diet, and irregular habits of life. The American woman 
was believed to be a pallid hot-house flower, brought up in a suffocating 
atmosphere where no sun could tan and no fresh air could blow the 
roses into her cheeks or invigorating life into her lungs. She was 
supposed to live on candy and nevels, and too often to sink into a 
nervous invalid before she was thirty. When contrasted with the 
English girl, whose out-door life made her the picture of abounding 
health and rosy-cheeked energy, she suffered in the comparison. 

However exaggerated this popular opinion may have been—as 
popular opinions usually are—it undoubtedly had a foundation in 
fact. Our mothers certainly had no such ideas of out-door life and 
sport as we have to-day. The American girls of a former generation 
were not so addicted to the free, open-air life of the English girl, and 
the result was a naturally less robust physique and the preponderance 
of nervous over muscular force. Not that American women were 
not strong with the power to endure and the grit to go through any- 
thing; in this they were not surpassed by any, but in so far as 
their strength was not muscular, but nervous, the wear and tear was 
greater. 

A generation has sufficed to effect a complete change, and our 
English cousins no longer hold a monopoly of out-door sports. Where 
thirty years ago the girl who went boating and fishing, climbing trees 
and jumping fences with her brothers was looked upon as a tom-boy, 
and regarded with severe disapproval, the reverse is now the case. 
Out-door life, delight in action, the spirit of sport, have taken 
hold of American womanhood. Girls of strong, active physique, 
erect carriage and energetic spirit, delighting in tennis, riding, 
boating, walking, are now the rule; the feeble, indoor do-nothing is 
the exception, and the result is a tall, vigorous race with free step 
and cheeks aglow with the ruddy colour of physical health and 
energy. Walk along the avenues of New York, Boston, Chicago, or 
any large city at the fashionable hours, and the procession of bright, 
animated girlhood which passes before one’s eyes gives ample proot 
of summer activity in the country and city work in gymnasium and 
riding-school. 

So great is the diversity of sports in vogue among American 
women that it is difficult to know where to begin a review of 
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them. All over the country where there are men and money to 
start a club and create a sporting interest, the women also have their 
fair share of advantages, and in not a few cases, their fair share also 
of work in setting the organisations on foot. There are few country 
clubs, hunt clubs, tennis clubs, or other sporting clubs throughout 
the Union which have not a lady-membership, and which do not 
recognise the claims of women in sport in a perfectly matter-of- 
course way; there are hardly any which have not at least a ladies’ 
department, with its dining-rooms, reading-rooms, and sitting-rooms, 
where the wives and daughters of the members enjoy the social 
advantages of club-life, besides the privileges accorded to them in 
the matter of sport; and in very many, especially of the smaller 
clubs, the ladies have been among the most interested and inde- 
fatigable promoters, sharing equally with the men in the government 
and other concerns of the club. This imparts a distinctly social 
tone, apart from sport, to all our sporting or country club life, and a 
social tone of the highest class, for only people of the best position 
are in any way concerned with the best clubs. 

Besides membership rights in the men’s clubs, ladies have also 
their own clubs in connection with the former, like the Berkeley 
Ladies’ Athletic Club of New York ; or separate clubs, like the Staten 
Island Ladies’ Club; but these are more confined to the East than 
spread in general over the country. As a rule, the ladies have 
their assured place in the men’s clubs, or mixed clubs, as they 
more truthfully are, which are to be found in every quarter of 
the Union—north, south, east, and west. New York city has its 
Riding Club, with men and women members, its bowling clubs and 
tennis clubs, and its Berkeley Ladies’ Athletic Club above men- 
tioned—an outgrowth of the men’s organisation of the same name, 
and rivalled in Boston by Miss Allen’s gymnasium. Brooklyn has 
its Riding and Driving Club of mixed membership. On Staten 
Island is the Staten Island Ladies’ Club; also the Richmond County 
Country Club for both men and women. On Long Island are the 
Meadow Brook Country Club, and the Rockaway, at Cedarhurst, 
both with lady members; and the Ladies’ Golf Club at Southampton. 
There are, besides, the Essex County Country Club in New Jersey, 
the Westchester Country Club in New York, the Philadelphia Country 
Club, the Myopia, near Boston, the Morristown Country Club in New 
Jersey, the many Hunt Clubs of the East and South—all of which 
have women as arecognised element in their organisations. In the West, 
near Chicago, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, there are numberless 
Country Clubs where ladies are given recognition, and tournaments 
are held for them. In western New York, near Rochester, Buffalo, 
and Syracuse, are many fine clubs with lady members; in New 
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Orleans is the well-known Southern Athletic Club, also with ladies as 
members; and in California, near San Francisco, is a large Country 
Club which holds regular championships for women; in short, it 
would be too wearisome to exhaust the list, as there is not a city or 
town which has not a club of some sort, and in all of them ladies 
have a recognised standing; but perhaps it will be better now to 
deal with each sport separately, and allow the clubs to fall of them- 
selves into their proper places. 

Lawn tennis certainly holds first place in the hearts of American 
girls if one may judge from its universality, though it is indeed hard 
pressed by riding. Tennis, however, is far more widespread than 
riding, and has attained a greater national development than the 
latter—a circumstance not due to any superior fascination in the 
sport itself, but more probably to the fact that many a girl can own 
a racket and join a tennis club when she cannot afford to keep a 
horse. Everybody plays tennis in every village and city from 
Maine to California—old and young, rich and poor, married and 
single joining in the sport. Children are brought up on it, and 
monopolise all courts within their reach which are not occupied by 
older sisters or big brothers home from college. 

The racket is far more common than the sunshade in the hands of 
the American girl, whose summers are one long season of out-door 
life at country place, seaside resort, or inland village where city 
visitors mingle with the country families and all meet at the tennis 
club for morning play and gossip. For there is not a town boasting 
any society interest in summer which has not its tennis club. 
Whether it consists of one court and an unpretending little covered 
pavilion for a club-house, or whether it rejoices in all the appoint- 
ments of the “swell” club of the most fashionable type, it is a club, 
nevertheless, and forms the centre of interest and social intercourse. 
Tennis draws people together in that free, informal way which 
is the charm of American country life; players and non-players 
stroll into the club grounds as regularly as the clock strikes ten. 
Men and girls mingle freely in active play or idle talk. Matrons 
drop in and talk over servants and babies on the club piazzas, and 
sociability reigns supreme, Before the advent of tennis, there was 
no such strong, centralising influence (croquet, at least, never 
accomplished it), but now the town without its tennis club, or 
at least, its tennis interest, is almost as great an anomaly as the town 
without its baseball nine, and the girl who does not play tennis feels 
that she has missed something out of her life. 

The club has not, however, entirely abolished the use of private 
tennis courts. No country house which possesses a level stretch of 
ground can afford to be without them, else it loses one of the most 
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pleasurable enjoyments of summer, the tennis tea. Nor does tennis 
lose its absorbing interest when, in winter, the country is deserted 
for the city. Even there, tennis clubs are formed and meet at their 
covered courts in some large building where girls keep up their play 
on wood or concrete as enthusiastically as on the turf or dirt courts 
of their summer homes. 

The result of this widespread patronage of the game is the deve- 
lopment of a very high class of play among American women. 
Those who love it for itself love it enough to care to attain a degree 
of scientific skill which, though of course lacking the strength and 
swiftness, will readily bear comparison with the accuracy, quick 
thought and rapid calculation of the average masculine game. Those 
who care only for the social side of tennis seldom get beyond that 
easy game of “ lobs,’’ which is supposed to be the characteristic play 
of girls and children; but the proportion of girls who can send a 
smashing over-hand serve, and return a series of rapid volleys from 
the net, or low, swift balls from the base-line, is very rapidly 
increasing. One good player develops another until it is very gene- 
rally true that the club that cannot furnish a set of ladies’ singles 
or doubles, which is interesting to watch from a true sportsman’s 
point of view, considers itself a failure; and men are tuking it very 
much less for granted that girls are handicaps, and mixed doubles 
therefore a bore. 

The various championship tournaments held for women have also 
done a great deal to raise the standard of play. Lady players of the 
first rank enter the lists in large numbers, spending weeks on hard 
practice beforehand, and the final struggle of equally matched rivals 
on the private grounds of some country club is watched by the 
spectators with as much interest and enthusiasm as is bestowed 
on the contests of the stronger sex. The ladies play in beautiful 
form, and oftentimes the rapid volleying and long runs would do 
credit to many a match game between men. The most difficult 
strokes are taken with ease and accuracy, and the team-work, said 
to be the hardest for a woman to understand, is often masterly. Not 
infrequently, match games of mixed doubles are got up between 
these first-class lady players, with the winners of the Newport 
National Tournament for men as partners, a fact which gives an 
idea of the excellence of their play. 

The tournament for the Ladies’ National Championship is held 
every year at Philadelphia, on the grounds of the Country Club 
some ten miles out of town, and is one of the most brilliant and 
fashionable affairs of the season. It is, in fact, ‘ the event ” of the 
year in Philadelphia in just the same way as the men’s National 
Championship is the subject of talk and interest at Newport. The 
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Philadelphia Country Club ranks with the foremost in tone and 
social standing, and every thing that it does is in the best style. 
Consequently the tournaments, which are in no wise public, but 
strictly private affairs conducted by invitation, are social functions 
of the highest class, and none enter their names but those of assured 
social position. As a matter of fact, all our finest lady tennis players 
belong to the best families. 

Besides the national tournaments, there are others held all over 
the country. The Staten Island Ledies’ Club is another club 
of especially high standing, which holds a ladies’ tournament every 
fall, and invites all the crack players to take part. This club 
is one of the most elaborate and perfect in the country as far as 
grounds for out-door sports are concerned, and it has also a large 
and handsome club-house, fitted up complete for social purposes. 
In close connection with this—indeed, with grounds adjoining—is 
the Staten Island Cricket Club, with the best men on the island as 
members, but it is not equal to the Ladies’ Club in equipment. These 
two clubs form one of the principal social features of Staten 
Island, and besides their fine work in amateur sport, they are also the 
centre of gaiety and fashion. The Richmond County Country Club 
also holds ladies’ tennis tournaments among its own members. 
Championship tournaments for women are likewise held by the 
Westchester Country Club near New York, and the Western 
championship tournaments take place at the San Francisco Country 
Club in California. At Newport last season, for the first time, a 
little tournament for the ladies was got up “among the swells ”’ after 
the National Championship for men had taken place on the Casino 
grounds. Newport, as is well known, is the summer edition of New 
York society, and the Casino is owned by the wealthiest society men 
of the city. The lawn tennis tournament for the National Champion- 
ship is, of course, the event of the year, than which few others in the 
country are more brilliant and fashionable. It was after the close of 
it that the ladies’ tournament in question was given by the owners of 
the Casino, and prizes were put up for competition. The best known 
society women of New York entered, and the affair was a very bril- 
liantone. Very “swell” tournaments for ladies are also held at the 
Southampton Tennis Club on Long Island. Every country club in 
the country holds invitation tournaments for women, which are more 
or less popular, while almost every country town or village boast- 
ing aclub is sure to get up tournaments among its own members 
and invite the neighbouring clubs to enter theirs, 

Tennis is thus spread far and wide, a favourite with rich and poor, 
in big clubs and small. This is so even in the cities, where tennis 
clubs, like one in Fortieth Street, New York, furnish exercise and 
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amusement all winter long. In Central Park, New York, there is 
also a very large tennis ground, marked out with many courts, where 
anyone can play on payment of a fee; but these are public courts, 
and are quite a different matter from the clubs. 

Tennis is also a principal feature at the Berkeley Ladies’ Athletic 
Club, which is one of New York’s most fashionable institutions—the 
club of the city for ladies, and altogether unique of its kind. There 
are none like it in completeness and perfection of equipment, luxury 
of surroundings and attendance and exclusiveness in its membership, 
except, perhaps, the gymnasium conducted by Miss Allen in Boston. 
It was formed four or five years ago, and is an outgrowth of the well- 
known Berkeley Athletic Club started by Mr. White, of the Berkeley 
School (for boys), a club which counts the best menin New York among 
its members. These gentlemen, wishing their wives and daughters to 
have the advantages of gymnastic training, and the privileges of the 
club’s grounds in the country—the Berkeley Oval, near Morris Dock— 
came together and set on foot the project of a ladies’ branch to the 
club, and carried it through at a cost of £40,000 ($200,000). The 
club-house, situated in Forty-fourth Street, just out of Fifth Avenue, 
is the most complete of its kind in the country, having a gymnasium 
one hundred feet long by thirty feet wide, a fine plunge, baths, 
reception-rooms, private dressing-rooms with maids in attendance, an 
instructress always in the building, and a lady doctor, one of our 
best-known lady physicians, in charge. It has its own grounds at 
the Berkeley Oval, with tennis courts, running tracks, &c., and is in 
every respect a most successful experiment. Married members 
send their children to the children’s classes, to which particular 
attention is paid. Entertainments, with exhibitions of gymnastics 
and mass-drills are given every season, and are very “swell ” affairs. 
It is, in short, “ quite the thing” to belong to the Berkeley, and it 
is not at all an easy matter to become a member, apart from the 
expense, which is £15 initiation fee and £8 annualdues. As is not 
always the case in an ultra-fashionable concern, the work done here 
is of a remarkably high order in all branches of gymnastic exercise 
and drill. 

Fencing has of late made rapid strides in feminine favour, and 
is at present the reigning fad in New York society. While the 
ranks of our women fencers are principally swelled by the ordinary, 
mediocre devotees to the fashionable craze of the moment, there 
are many who have attained a really high degree of skill and 
science in the art, and (to quote one of the fencing-masters) there 
are some who are quite capable of fencing with any man, however 
expert, without having favours shown them because they are 
women. The Berkeley has a fencing-class which is very largely 
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attended by the foremost society ladies of New York, and private 
lessons can also be had at the club. The gymnastic and fencing 
costumes of the club are, of course, uniform, and are rich and stylish 
as well as useful and suitable; that of the fencing-class consisting of 
loose blouse, short skirt to the knee, and trouserettes, all of silk 
pongee, stitched on the hems with scarlet feather-stitching. A red 
canvas belt, black silk stockings, black Suéde tennis-shoes with 
scarlet leather uppers, and gauntlets of doeskin, constitute the minor 
equipment. 

The Fencers’ Club of New York, on Twenty-second Street, be- 
tween Broadway and Sixth Avenue, has a very large lady member- 
ship. This is likewise a club of the ultra-fashionables, very exclu- 
sive, very high-priced, and very largely attended by the best known 
women of New York on the three days in the week devoted by the 
club to the instruction of women. Very many attend regularly and 
become good fencers, some of them having kept it up for a number 
of years. Others, of course, only take it up because it is the fashion, 
and so help to swell the fashion ; but certain it is that a visitor to 
the fencing-classes of either of these clubs will always find a large 
number of fine-looking, well-rounded women whom the art has 
served to render graceful and free in every movement, and who are 
a constant proof of the greater attention now being paid to physical 
culture by American ladies. 

Miss Allen’s gymnasium in Boston ranks next to the Berkeley, 
but I will not dwell on it, as all that I have said about the latter 
will apply equally to the former. These two institutions stand quite 
alone even in the East, and in the West there is no woman’s club of 
this kind entirely separate from the men’s. 

As for riding, I have said that it follows hard upon tennis in 
popular favour, but its popularity is not so evident to a superficial 
observer, there being hundreds of girls who are fond of riding, but 
can only afford a mount occasionally. It is not like tennis, which 
all can play without cost. Riding has made rapid strides towards 
universality, however, in spite of this fact, and now the riding- 
school is as necessary a part of a girl’s education as the dancing- 
school. The American girl does not live in the saddle to the extent 
that her English cousin does, but she is thoroughly at home there, 
and rides with a grace, an abandon, and a fearlessness which mould 
horse and rider into one creature moved by a common impulse and 
acommon thought. America has a great many noted horsewomen 
among her women of wealth and fashion, who own fine mounts, and 
are thoroughly in touch with the sensitive intricacies of horse nature. 

In New York, especially, there is a great deal of attention paid 
to riding, the knowledge of which is de rigueur among the girls of 
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the highest circles. To learn to ride is a necessary part of every 
New York girl’s early training. She is put into the saddle at the 


age of five or six, and is kept steadily at it, under the instruction of 


a competent master or mistress, until she can ride well enough to go 
out in the Park—a thing she is not allowed to do, however, until she 
is quite a young lady, as riding there requires experience and a per- 
fect command of one’s horse, as well as good form and a fine appear- 
ance in the saddle. Children are not left to the tender mercies of 
grooms and coachmen for their training, but receive proper instruc- 
tion from the start. In the ring they are taught not only the funda- 
mental principles of the art from a good seat up to riding to hounds, 
leaping, and fancy manceuvres, but also everything that pertains to 
good taste in dress and bearing when on horseback, and everything 
necessary to a perfect understanding of the horse, his nature, and 
his ways. The consequence is that New York girls of family and 
position have developed into a set of finished horsewomen, noted for 
their beautiful seat, graceful bearing, and correct style. Being 
thus brought up in the saddle from infancy, the art has become a 
second nature to them. Many ride daily in the Park, either infor- 
mally in the morning, or during the more fashionable hours of the 
afternoon, when social duties do not interfere. Riding clubs of 
ladies and gentlemen are also formed, and constitute part of the usual 
round of social events. These meet in the evening at some large 
riding-school, and go through military drills, exhibitions of leap- 
ing, quadrilles, and other fancy evolutions to music, before a large 
assembly of fashionable people. Even cotillons are occasionally 
danced on horseback at some of these meets, and the regular figures 
gone through with much spirit and éc/at. 

Among clubs of this kind the New York Riding Club stands pre- 
eminent, and is singular in the perfection of its appointments. It 
was started about fifteen years ago, and owes its existence to the 
fact that ladies were dependent for their instruction on the riding 
schools, which were not always as exclusive as might be desired. So 
a great many of the best known men in New York clubbed together 
and bought property in Fifty-eighth Street, where they put up a 
club-house at a cost of £12,000 ($60,000). It consists of a 
large ring two hundred feet square, on which an immense general 
sitting-room looks out through a partition all of glass; a general 
dining-room ; separate dining-rooms, drawing-rooms, and reading- 
rooms for ladies and gentlemen, and private dressing-rooms where 
the ladies can keep their habits and dress at the club. The stables 
are very fine and complete in every way. The initiation fee is £60, 
and the annual dues amount to £20. Membership is limited to 
four hundred, and election to the club is a very difficult matter, The 
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club is most particular about the social standing of its members, and 
also makes a high standard of horsemanship a necessary qualifica- 
tion. A competent woman is employed to teach her own sex, and a 
man instructs the men. Attention is not only paid to solid training 
in the principles of good riding, but very particular heed is also 
given to the smallest detail of dress and correct style on horseback. 
There is also a class for the members’ children, who are subjected 
to very strict and careful training. The result is that the club turns 
out a set of fine riders of the most finished type, and the best 
riders we have, both men and women, are to be seen there. 

The club gives many entertainments of the kind above described, 
which are particularly “ swell” affairs, and invitations are eagerly 
sought. A horse show is also held in the ring once a year, and 
many fine animals are exhibited. The club does a lot of good in 
keeping up a true sporting spirit and a clean tone in all things 
pertaining to horses. It is unique in its way, and to belong to it 
confers a much coveted distinction. Ladies have full privileges 
of membership, and are among the most distinguished riders of the 
club, married women being often the most noted. The club has 
contributed in an incalculable degree towards raising the standard 
of woman’s riding in America. There is no other organization in 
the country of quite the same character. The nearest approach to 
it is the Riding and Driving Club of Brooklyn. To run a club of this 
description takes money and leisure to a degree not possessed by the 
men of other cities. But every city has its riding schools, which in 
great measure fill the same place as the Riding Club, and are 
patronised by the same class of people. 

In the South, riding among women is very general; it is, in fact, 
almost the only kind of sport in which Southern women indulge. 
They are born riders, and come nearest the English in that everyday 
life in the saddle which is characteristic of England. But they do 
not pay so much attention to dress as the Northern women ; they 
are less strict as to the details of style and form on horseback ; nor 
do they look upon riding as a sport in itself so much as a means of 
getting about in alternation with driving. A Southerner will as 
soon ride as drive to where she has either business or pleasure, while 
the Northerner considers the riding itself a sufficient object, and is 
not so apt to use it as a means. 

Space forbids my making more than a brief reference to riding in 
the West. There the women—like the Southern women—live more 
in the saddle than those of the East, and are apt to be more daring 
and impetuous riders. They are expert at mountain-climbing, and 
on the prairies they turn out in full force at those rousing jack- 
rabbit hunts which rival the fox-hunt in excitement and sport, and 
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require no less skill and science to bring the quarry down. No 
woman who can sit in the saddle is absent when such a hunt starts 
out from army-post or frontier town and scours over the plains after 
the “jack,” who takes twenty feet at a bound and often succeeds in 
outwitting the most cunning and experienced hounds. This is a 
race over springing turf in the teeth of a bracing Western wind 
which is decidedly enjoyable. Eastern women also become expert 
in this sport and miss it sadly on their return to the tamer East. 

Riding is thus very general in all sections of the country; and it 
is taken up not only in city clubs and riding-schools, but also in 
all country places, and small towns, and villages, by girls who have 
to hire a mount as well as by girls who own their own horses. And 
as a general rule the American girl, whether she rides well or indif- 
ferently, exhibits some evidences of training, and does not ride as if 
she had been tossed into the saddle when a child and left to stick on 
as best she could, as if that constituted the whole art of riding. 
We have plenty of dowdy riders, but even they look as if they had 
been brought up in the way they should go whether they have 
profited by it or not. 

The proportion of American women who ride to hounds is of 
course very small compared with that of the English women who 
hunt. This sport is in its infancy with us, but we have some long- 
established hunts, like the Meadow Brook on Long Island, whose 
example has been followed wherever good cross-country riding is to 
be found, and the result is a goodly number of fine Hunt Clubs, 
which furnish excellent sport. The presence of foxes is unfortunately 
not always combined with a good hunting country, and the hunts 
have sometimes to resort to the ‘‘drag’’—a practice which has 
caused much laughter at our expense and has exposed us to the 
charge of slavish “ Anglomania”’ by people who are ignorant of 
the true circumstances of the case. It has tended to give the 
impression that fox-hunting in America is a ridiculous faree— 
an idea very far from just. The pioneer fox-hunters of Long 
Island, the projectors of the Meadow Brook Club, of course bore 
the brunt of ridicule when they started fox-hunting some fifteen 
years ago, and they started it, in truth, with a drag; the idea 
still holds therefore, especially among foreigners, that hunting 
with us is but the fad of an imitator, and that the true sport 
is not to be found in America, It is quite erroneous, as is proved 
by the reports of a dozen or so first-class hunts from Maryland 
to New York, which hold regular runs and hunt the live fox. 
In many parts of the country foxes are exceedingly plentiful, 
namely, in the Genesee Valley, north-western New York, and in 
the hunting country around Philadelphia; and where they are not 
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so plentiful the drag is used in preference to losing a run. The 
drag, it is only just to explain here, has thus a very solid reason for 
existence which is not always understood. All the members of our 
Hunt Clubs have not the time to devote body and soul to hunting, 
and living in the city, as many of them do during the hunting 
season, they must go to the country especially for the hunt, which 
must therefore take place, fox or no fox, else half the field will be 
disappointed in the run, or half the time will be lost in beating up 
the fox. To prevent this, the drag is resorted to in emergencies and 
the run comes off. So the drag does not always mean an imitation 
because the real thing cannot be had, but is usually only a last 
resort ; and whatever remarks of the character of “ Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out” may be justly made concerning a fox-hunt without 
a fox, there is this to be said for it, that although it may be reduced 
to the level of a paper-chase, it does not fail to develop an 
excellent breed of hounds and hunters, and deman4s no less fine and 
plucky riding on the part of the huntsmen Better a drag than no 
sport at all, which would be unfair te the localities fully as well 
conditioned as those which are better supplied with the live fox, 
the only difference being that Reynard refuses to live in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The last hunting season has shown very great progress among us. 
Two new clubs have sprung up, and all the older ones report greatly 
increased fields at every meet. The Genesee Valley Hunt and the 
Radnor Hunt near Philadelphia are generally considered the best in 
sport, hounds, hunters, and horsemen. The Genesee Valley hunts a 
magnificent country and often has a field of seventy-five active riders 
at its meets; and in both clubs live foxes are the invariable rule. 
Other well-known clubs are the Elk Ridge Fox-hunting Club near 
Baltimore, where live foxes are also plentiful ; the Chevy-Chase 
Hunt near Washington; the Warrenton Hunt, a new Southern club ; 
the Essex County Hounds in New Jersey ; and, of course, the Meadow 
Brook Hounds and the Rockaway Hounds on Long Island. The 
country hunted is in many cases very stiff, especially on Long Island 
with its five-foot, heavily-barred fences, and in the region around 
the Essex County Hunt, which is full of embankments, stone walls, 
and fences with ditches on both sides. 

In view of all this, the remarkable fewness of accidents in the 
field is one of the best possible proofs of the high order of horseman- 
ship attained by the members. 

So much for the clubs—a preface which was necessary to the con- 
sideration of American women in the hunting field. Enough has 
been said to show that, although few women ride to hounds, those 
few can be no novices in the saddle. Ladies hunt regularly with the 
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Rockaway Hounds, the Chevy-Chase Hounds, the Elk Ridge, and 
the Radnor. Indeed, the feature of the last season with the latter 
was the hard riding of two of the lady members who went out 
regularly once a week and were always in at the death. All the 
riders are exceptionally well mounted and have a reputation far and 
wide for superb horsemanship. The American woman, however, 
does not devote all her energies to fox-hunting; she has too much to 
do besides, and it is undoubtedly a good thing that she does not 
indulge in it to excess. If she rides once or twice a week it is sufficient 
proof of her interest in the sport and her ability to excel in it, and 
it is certainly as much as is good for any woman either mentally or 
physically. 

But apart from the actual riding, the women are quite as largely 
concerned in the hunts as the men. Many follow on foot, and enter 
quite as enthusiastically into the spirit of the sport. The social 
events connected with the hunts—the meets, the breakfasts, dinners, 
and balls—collect all the well-known women of society and fashion, 
and are among the débutantes’ most cherished aspirations. The 
wealthy people who have country seats in a hunting neighbourhood, 
throw open their doors during the hunting season, and contribute 
much to the general gaicty. A large number of women attend the 
meets on horseback who do not follow the hounds, and in this way 
the art of riding is still further promoted. 

The New York Horse Show has also a tzie to tell. The great 
increase of ladies’ hunters, most of them entered by private 
owners, and the high degree of breeding they have attained, go far 
to prove the great advance towards excellence and universality 
which the art of riding has made among American women, who 
not only care for riding, but also care what kind of horse they ride, 
and thus give evidence of greater critical knowledge and more 
fastidious requirements. 

I have been betrayed into giving the greater part of my space to 
tennis and riding, but these are not the only sports which are 
enthusiastically practised by American girls. Bowling, swimming, 
boating, skating, tobogganing, snow-shoeing, are all widely popular 
and have their share of attention. 

Bowling has penetrated into city life, and we find bowling clubs 
vying with afternoon teas among the social events of the year, 
especially during Lent when other amusements fall off. Handsome 
prizes for both gentlemen and ladies are presented by the matrons, 
and the play is carried on in tournament style. In the country, 
bowling alleys are usually adjuncts of the tennis club, and are much 
used, 

In city and country alike women indulge very generally in skating, 
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and the first ice is crowded with a throng of graceful skaters. Any 
country girl would be ashamed not to skate, and city girls make up 
pleasant parties for a trip to some suburban pond, or open their 
country houses for a jovial house-party. But there are no organised 
clubs ; everything is done in an informal way. 

Tobogganing and snow-shoeing have also been introduced from 
the West and from Canada, the former especially being in great favour 
at one time as a form of fashionable amusement. The Essex County 
Country Club had a slide which was much patronised. Snow-shoeing 
is more confined to the girls who live all the year round in the 
country, as it takes a great deal of practice to become proficient in it. 
In the colder north-western States especially, these winter sports have 
a wide development. Around St. Paul, Minnesota, for instance, 
snow-shoeing is very much in vogue as a diversion for merry parties 
of young people. 

In aquatics, American girls are also proficient. Rowing is a very 
common form of amusement, and there are few girls living near 
water who do not know how to manage oars and paddle. The 
women’s colleges and the large private boarding schools keep boats and 
encourage rowing and swimming. Many have regular crews and 
row annual races with each other and with scratch crews of the 
neighbourhood, and they row very well, too, in true varsity style. 
Wellesley College, near Boston, pays especial attention to her crew, 
and has ventured on sliding seats. The girls wear loose blouses, 
short skirts, and knickerbockers. The summer watering-places like- 
wise get up races for girls, which are one of the chief amusements 
of the season. 

Women also do a great deal of yachting, as attested by the large 
number of women on the American Yacht Register who own yachts 
and sail them themselves. All along the shore are small clubs, and 
girls may be seen any day darting hither and thither in small cat-boats 
and “ fore-and-afts,”’ and showing considerable skill in their manage- 
ment. In the matter of larger craft, too, they are by no means back- 
ward. Though ladies are not very generally admitted to our larger 
yacht clubs, there are clubs in Boston of which they are yacht- 
owning members with the right to fly the colours; and the New 
York Yacht Club is now discussing the question of the admission of 
women. 

American girls are very “keen” about canoeing and are skilful at 
it—indeed, they are most expert, and often reckless paddlers, 
shooting rapids and even taking to the sailing canoe, a very ticklish 
business even fora man. They go out in bathing costume, and are 
not a bit disturbed by an occasional ducking. The sport is equally 
in vogue on quiet country streams, where the canoe glides silently 
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along between steep banks of fern and meadow- grass, alder bushes, 
and wild swamp growths, all mirrored in the clear surface. There 
are no women’s clubs for canoeing, but the men’s canoe clubs 
admit women as members. 

Canoeing implies swimming, of course, and many women are 
at home in the water. The gymnasiums have swimming classes, 
besides which there are many nice swimming schools where girls are 
taught toswim. It is quite an ordinary accomplishment, but not so 
common as some others. 

In the cycling world there are, according to the last reports, no less 
than thirty thousand women who own and ride bicycles. There are 
cycling clubs everywhere for women, and a large proportion of the 
men’s clubs are open to them. Most of these clubs are small affairs, 
however, with few of the appointments of a club-house beyond a 
small building for the meetings and a shed for the wheels. In the 
cities they are more elaborate, but there are far too many to mention 
in detail. Cycling, in fact, is the amusement par excellence of the 
people, and is not taken up as a regular sport by the upper classes. 
The cycling set is by no means the same as that engaged in 
tennis, riding, and other sports. It is essentially popular—the prin- 
cipal form of outing of the vast majority of the middle classes, the 
smaller shopkeepers, tradesmen, mechanics, clerks. This applies to 
both men and women. I do not mean that the upper classes do not 
take to cycling ; it would be absurd to say so; but they are too few 
to give their stamp to cycling. The women, especially of the upper 
classes, if they cycle at all, are not apt to use their wheels in public. 

There are plenty of cycling newspapers with women’s depart- 
ments, but the cycling interest is so evenly divided between men 
and women that the latter read the body of the paper with as much 
interest as the former. I know of no cycling papers for women only. 

Racing has taken place among women cyclists, but it is a great 
novelty, and is discountenanced by the women themselves. Neither 
is the “rational costume ” much in fashion. 

Golf has not become a favourite in America, and is still taken up 
more or less as a fad among the ultra-fashionables. There is a good 
deal of golfing done at Newport, where the gay set have made a pur- 
chase of ground for a club-house, polo-field, and links. The ladies now 
play on the men’s links, but will soon have one of their own. Here 
golf is entirely a society affair. The game is really only about two or 
three years old with us; it was started as a more serious sport at 
Yonkers, on the Hudson, a half-hour by rail from New York. Here 
a links was laid out and called the “St. Andrews” in honour of the 
Mecca of all true golfers. Though intended for men, this links is 
now used by women also, stiff as it is. At Southampton, Long 
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Island, there is a Ladies’ Golf Club, and golfing is in high favour. 
A men’s club has also sprung up there, but the two are sepa- 
rate. Matches are held, and the sport has become quite a great 
affair. Southampton is a favourite summer resort directly on the 
ocean, and is very fashionable. Golf has also been taken up by the 
Meadow Brook Country Club, which has a very good links. Women 
there go in for it very largely, and use the men’s links. There is also 
some talk of a links on Staten Island. Golf is quite a favourite in 
California, but in general its vogue is very local, and shows little 
indication of spreading, much less of superseding tennis. 

Such is the general aspect of women’s sport on the American 
side of the Atlantic. The field is far too large for satisfactory treat- 
ment within the limits of one article, which can only give a brief 
outline of the most important lines of development. In conclusion, 
let me say that with all this widespread interest in sports, there is 
no tendency among American women to become “ sporty.”” There 
are fast sets where this is the case, but the American girl, taking her 
all in all, does not devote her time and energy to sport so much as to 
smack of the stable and the field. She is kept in balance by too 
many other things that occupy and interest her, and instead of serving 
the ends of sport she makes sport serve the ends of physical health 
and well-developed womanhood. 

EnizaBeTH CynruiA Barney. 








SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE SECOND EMPIRE. 


Ir is my intention in this and a following article to make public 
some information which I recently had the good fortune to obtain 
with regard to the history of that strange period known as the 
Second Empire. 

The information in question comes in great measure from two 
persons of opposite sexes, both of whom were intimately asso- 
ciated with the Court of Napoleon III. ; but, owing to the fact that 
more than one person is involved, I shall not make use of the conver- 
sational form, which I have previously used in other reviews in 
giving the reminiscences of the survivors of the mighty dead, as 
in my two articles entitled “Chats with Jane Clermont,” in the 
Nineteenth Century, or my recent article on Keats and Severn in 
the New Review. In all of these cases I have had to report the infor- 
mation given me by one individual only, whereas, as I say, in this 
case my information has been garnered from several sources; two, 
moreover, of the most important of my informants are particularly 
anxious that their names should not be mentioned—at any rate at 
present. I will therefore content myself with the remark that an 
extended work on the strange period of the Second Empire may, I 
trust, be shortly expected from one of them, and to this work these 
essays of mine may have the honour of forming in some degree an 
introduction. All my sources of information I know to be absolutely 
unimpeachable, and I avail myself of them with a sense of grati- 
tude to my informants and with absolute confidence as regards the 
public. But I must avow that I myself share the natural nervousness 
of my informants in dealing with this epoch, for to keep the exact 
middle between the duly accurate and full narration of historical facts 
and that point at which the susceptibilities of still living persons and 
personages who played a part in that startling drama might be hurt 
is very difficult. For, curious as it seems to us in this last decade of 
the century, this last decade now nearly half over—that gorgeous, 
gilded, glittering pageant, which began amid the shrieks of slaughtered 
men, the boom of musketry, and the ping of bullets in 1851, to be 
consolidated as an empire a year later, reaching its apogee of splen- 
dour, its apotheosis of glory in 1867 ; that empire which drifted on to 
its end to an accompaniment of the sonorous waves of Offenbach’s 
music, sounding time and tune to an infernal gallop of doubt and 
irreverence, lit by the lurid gloom of La Lanterne, and terminating 
at last among the roar and smoke of the Prussian cannon at Sedan : 
that most gorgeous incarnation of power which the world has ever 
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seen, since the Roman Empire, died barely a generation ago. To us 
that empire seems so much ancient history, to us of to-day, living in 
a wiser, duller, sadder age. When a mighty world-shaking convulsion 
such as that of 1870-71 is once over, each year that elapses afterwards 
has the effect of a long period of time. 

As, therefore, there are many still living who took a part in this 
imperial pageant of eighteen years’ duration, it behoves anyone 
writing on the subject and possessing any regard for the gentle- 
manliness of literature, to be extremely careful what he writes, 
particularly when treating, as in this case, of a period in which so 
important a part was taken by women, many (in fact the greater 
number of the most important) of whom are still living. Of course, 
however, this natural feeling of delicacy must not be allowed to en- 
croach upon the province of the historian, and I do not propose to 
shrink from the truth, whether agreeable or disagreeable, if I deem 
it to be of use towards the elucidation of the period with which I am 
dealing. I merely desire to state that my case is one of possessing 
in a documentary sense an embarras de richesses, for, for one inci- 
dent of interest and novelty which I could relate, ten must be left 
untold, either from the above consideration or from exigencies of 
space. Many, doubtless, will be left for narration in future in ex- 
tended narrative by one worthier to deal with this stirring epoch 
than I can pretend to be—by one who was a participator in the 
history of the Second Empire. 

One of the great misconceptions of the second Napoleonic epoch is 
to suppose ‘‘ this poor dreamy Louis,” as De Morny was wont to call 
him, strong and cruel and masterful. It is one of the greatest mis- 
takes ever made in history. Never in history, moreover, has there 
been such an excellent instance of the old adage, ‘‘ Speech is silver 
and silence gold”’ as in the case of the Third Bonaparte. While 
all the world supposed this man a reincarnation of his uncle, many 
even going the length of believing the nephew the greater, Napoleon 
III. was merely the tool of a band of adventurers of whom Morny 
was the first and chief. Louis Bonaparte possessed, however, the 
face of a sphinx and the taciturnity of an American Indian, and 
during eighteen years of empire he tricked the world. The man was 
a dreamer, a scholar, a writer, a theoretical statesman if you will— 
but a practical statesman—never. The crown of the First Bona- 
parte would never have descended upon his brows had it not suited 
the plans of bolder and more merciless hearts than his that the 
empire should be renewed. It has frequently seemed to me a striking 
instance of that strange slovenliness of thought which accounts doubt- 
less for many an undeserved reputation, that the man who could make 
the silly and abortive, though so eminently characteristic attempts 
of Boulogne and Strasburg, could by any possibility be also the author 
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of that stern, pitiless, but perfectly judged bid for supreme power 
—the coup d’état of the 2nd December, 1851. To imagine that this 
was in any sense due to the initiative of Louis Bonaparte is to entirely 
misjudge the man’s character. The planner of the coup d’état, 
the man whose brain, fortified by nerves of steel, could devise, 
and whose iron heart could give the strength to carry out this epoch- 
making “crime” (if crime it was) was Morny—Morny the creator, 
the leading spirit of the Second Empire, the man with whose life 
the prosperity of the empire was conterminous, whose death was its 
death-warrant too. The real importance of this man has not been 
sufficiently appreciated since his death, particularly perhaps, because, 
while living, Morny purposely used politics more as a lever for 
finance than for the sake of actual political ambitions; but there can 
be no doubt that to anyone who can read between the lines Morny 
was the real Emperor of France, as, indeed, he was proclaimed in an 
involuntary ebullition of feeling by the assembly he ruled so well 
and after his one and only oratorical effort, his speech in favour of 
Russia at the time when Polish enthusiasm was at its height both in 
France and England. Of course, the man’s whole career was guided 
entirely by self-interest, and all his interests through marriage and 
commercial speculation were Russian ; but, nevertheless, no one did 
so much to lay the first foundations of the friendly feeling between 
France and Russia, which has recently shown such a great develop- 
ment, as De Morny. 

The history of the empire falls naturally into two periods, the first 
ending with the death of De Morny in March, 1865, and the second 
from that date until the war, and I propose, therefore, to close the 
present article at the expiration of the first of these periods. From 
the lips of one who was present during the negotiations of that 
eventful night, I am enabled to give an account of the coup d’état, 
which will at least place that event in its true light, and I regret I 
have in this connection to join issue in one particular with the 
account given by the great historian recently deceased, Mr. Kinglake. 
The idea of the coup d’état originated in the acute and scheming 
brain of De Morny, who first suggested the idea to Louis Napoleon 
shortly after the two brothers had first met, a meeting which took 
place under circumstances I shall presently relate. 

And here it may be as well to give some account of the rela- 
tions between these two brothers, relations which have never been 
thoroughly understood, and, at the pace at which we now live, are 
perhaps almost forgotten. Morny was the son of Hortense, Queen 
of Holland, step-daughter of the first Napoleon, and the Comte de 
Flahaut, a well-known Napoleonic soldier, and subsequently a famous 
diplomatist, for many years Ambassador of France in London; a 
man of singular charm of manner, and as popular in English as in 
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French society. Mention is constantly made of M. de Flahaut in 
the letters of Croker and other memoirs of the day. He married in 
1827 a daughter of Lord Keith, and died in 1870, five years after 
his ctlehaeted son, and in the year of the débdcle, having, as it were, 
waited on the world’s stage just so long as his son’s edifice should 
last. To this man De Morny owed that stateliness of manner of the 
old grand seigneur stamp, while from his mother he doubtless 
inherited that southern charm, that indescribable softness of enchant- 
ment which is peculiarly the possession of the races of the south. 
De Morny’s position had been perfectly regularised through his 
legal adoption by an old nobleman of that name, and his mother had 
left him a fortune of some £1,500 a year, while he was adopted by 
his grandmother, Madame Flahaut de Souza, a well-known writer of 
novels, and in her time a woman of fashion. 

During the time, therefore, that his brother Louis Bonaparte 
was living i in provincial retirement at Arenberg, seeing no one but 
Swiss peasants and the stupid members of the petty cour pour rire, 
during the time, moreover (and it was by no means a contempt- 
ible portion of his life, as the duration of life of mortals goes, for he 
was no less than six years in Ham), that his half-brother was in 
prison, Morny was enjoying to the full all the gaieties of Paris, 
having been introduced to the inmost circles of Parisian fashion by 
his fatten, always one of the prime favourites of Paris. 

After a brief but brilliant career as a soldier, having served with 
great distinction before the walls of Constantine, Morny showed 
himself a most capable man of business, establishing a large manu- 
factory for the production of beetroot sugar, which secured his 
election as deputy for Clermont Ferrand, for which constituency he 
sat until the end of all things in 1848, and he was also recognised 
by universal acclamation as the arbiter elegantiarum of Paris. 

Morny was essentially a practical man, and so long as his brother 
seemed marked out by Misfortune for her own he “ lay low,” and 
compromised himself in no way. He was all things to all men, and 
au mieux with the Orleans princes, but the Strasburg and Boulogne 
enterprises gave him food for meditation, and that eye of his—that 
eye with the constant unswerving stare of the tiger waiting for his 
prey—was then turned upon the claimant for imperial honours, to 
leave him never more. 

It has been said that the two men never met until Louis Bona- 
parte came to Paris as a candidate for election, but this is a mistake. 
I must impart here a piece of absolutely new and, I think I may say, 
interesting information on this point. 

From the time of the Boulogne and Strasburg attempts De 
Morny had kept his brother well in view, and their meeting took 
place in Scotlund shortly before the arrival of Louis Bonaparte in 
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Paris. It took place, moreover, at the residence of the Duke of 
Hamilton, who had married a daughter of the Grand Duke of 
Baden-Baden, and a cousin of the future Emperor. <A lady, indeed, 
who, had she so willed it, might herself have been Empress of the 
French. I happen to know that this journey was taken by M. de 
Morny at the instance of his father, M. de Flahaut. And it was at 
the ancestral home of the first of the Scottish families, it was on the 
remote, romantic isle of Arran, that the destinies of France were 
moulded, that the bid for the presidency was first discussed, and 
that Morny encouraged his brother to make a bid for the election. 
Probably this advice was the turning scale in the latter’s fortune, 
for his cousin, the Duchess of Hamilton, threw the coldest of cold 
water on the idea. 


“ Hélas! tu réves comme toujours, mon cousin,” 


was the only 
remark elicited from her Grace and her Serene Highness when the 
future Napoleon III. gave the invitation to his prospective Court 
for the following year. Little did that lady deem that she herself 
was destined to be within the walls of Paris on that very night which 
gave her cousin the imperial power, which saw him create himself 
Emperor in all but name. 

On the arrival of the prince in Paris, however, Morny resumed 
his attitude of caution, and, with the exception of the ever-faithful 
Persigny, Louis Napoleon had not a single friend when he was 
elected Deputy, and his election to the presidency came as a thunder- 
bolt to every one. It is at this point of his career that the real 
strength of the man comes out—that patient strength which enabled 
him to undergo without a murmur all those dreary years of imprison- 
ment at Ham—the strength of patience, dogged persistence, and the 
electric power of charm that he shared (though in a smaller degree) 
with Morny, and which both, no doubt, inherited from their mother, 
the woman who could make even Napoleon I. recast his views of women 
in general. An arch charmeuse, though her virtue was, perhaps, not 
her strongest point. The election to the presidency was undoubtedly 
gained for him by the women of the people of Paris, who, attracted 
by the aureole of romance hanging round the head of the new Bona- 
parte, by the mysterious charm and meditative grace which charac- 
terized him, used every possible influence with their husbands, and 
threw themselves with frenzy into the struggle to secure his election 
to the presidency. It is only in France that such a thing could 
have happened—in France where La Frmme is the only divinity: 
thanks to them, but to the unspeakable astonishment of all the upper 
classes, ‘‘ce pauvre Louis” was elected by a majority of more than 
eighty thousand. 

Still, Morny observed an attitude of reserve, and it was the 
remembrance of this attitude at the time when he was all in want 
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of sympathy and assistance, which led to the distrust Napoleon III. 
always felt, more or less, for the brilliant brother, who had allowed 
the key to turn on a brother prisoner without scruple, but was ready 
to risk his life for a brother president when a chance of making him 
an emperor, and thus repairing his own fortunes (which were at their 
lowest ebb at the period of the coup d’état), presented itself. Napo- 
leon III. was the most forgiving of men; and, moreover, Morny ren- 
dered him such yeoman’s service at the period of the coup d’état that 
he could well afford to forgive, but at the time he greatly resented 
his attitude; and when the name of Morny was submitted to him, 
with those of other proposed valuable supporters on the eve of the 
election to the presidency, he made a wry face and struck his name 
from the list. Another circumstance relating to his half-brother 
which can hardly have pleased the elder, was the tell-tale crest with 
motto, a branch of Hortensia, and underneath the words in Latin, 
‘*T am silent, but remember.”’ 

As a matter of fact, the Emperor was very sensitive on this par- 
ticular score, for such insistance on Morny’s semi-royal birth natur- 
ally led to inquiries as to his own right to sit on the seat of the 
Bonapartes ; and on one occasion when Morny had the peculiar taste 
to allude to his relation to Louis Napoleon in a public speech, the 
latter was excessively annoyed, and for some time afterwards the two 
were not on speaking terms. But the Emperor always forgave. It 
is best in this place, as we are on the subject, to settle once and for 
all this question as to Louis Napoleon’s right to sit in the seat of his 
“uncle.” He had no such right; and there can be no doubt that he 
was the son of Charles Henri Verhuel. It may be as well to remind 
the reader that Verhuel was a well-known Dutch admiral, who first 
met Hortense when as president of a deputation from Holland (one 
of those national deputations so subservient and dutiful when Napo- 
leon I. was at his prime) he humbly requested the conqueror’s brother 
to graciously reign over Holland. This proposal was accepted, and 
atter Louis the elder and his wife had taken up their abode in their 
adopted country Verhuel became one of the many lovers of that 
modern “ Messalina,” as her husband terms her in a letter to the 
Pope, which we shall now consider. In this letter, written at the 
time of the expedition of his two “sons,” the future Emperor of 
the French and his elder brother, to Italy, poor Louis, after express- 
ing his grief and humiliation to the Pope that a son of his should 
have placed himself in opposition to Holy Church, goes on to write 
as follows :— 

“As regards the other’’—the future Emperor—“ your Holiness 
knows that he is no son of mine. It has been my misfortune to be 
wedded to a Messalina,” &c., &c. Now the “ your Holiness knows” 
refers to a previous letter to the Pope, which has either not been 
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known of by those treating of this subject, or else has been strangely 
neglected, for it is conclusive; in this letter Louis Bonaparte, King 
of Holland, gives the clearest reasons why the so-called Louis Bona- 
parte of France could not possibly have been his son. Perhaps at 
the time of the Empire it was considered better by Europe generally 
to blink the matter of the legitimacy, for Jerome Bonaparte was 
never popular. But the Empire has passed and gone, twenty-four 
years ago, and the only Bonapartes now existing are unquestionably 
genuine; therefore it can do no harm to know the truth, and in the 
interests of historical knowledge it is best to recognise it, for much 
of the third Napoleon’s character is elucidated on bearing in mind that 
on his father’s side he was Dutch. It is marvellous that more stress 
has not been laid on this fact. THis whole character cried, as it were, 
his Dutch parentage upon the housetops. His virtues, as his faults, 
were all Dutch. His phlegm, his courage (for courageous he un- 
doubtedly was, in his way, whatever our great historian, Kinglake, 
may say, but with that I shall deal later) his courage, I say, was 
distinctly d /a Hollandaise. His patience under imprisonment, his 
good-nature, too, both were Dutch. His whole character was 
Dutch. 

This matter of birth has of course been vaguely alluded to by Hugo 
and others, but has never before been stated as an actual fact, although 
the gossips of the day made much of Verhuel’s presence at the 
official acte de naissanee, but I have, as has been seen, much stronger 
evidence to offer than that. 

The principle, or, perhaps I should rather say, want of principle, 
of the conduct of Queen Hortense irresistibly reminds one of the mot 
of the too good-natured lady of Louis XV.’s court. (a leur plait, 
et me fait peu de mal, and it is I believe the case that the only one of 
her three sons who had any Bonaparte blood at all was the first; 
but it would appear on excellent authority that her husband showed 
un peu trop de zéle in apologising to the pontiff for this one’s error, and 
that he was really the son of the Bonaparte of Bonapartes, the great 
Napoleon himself. There is certainly a great deal to support this 
on glancing at the histories and chroniques scandaleuses of the time ; 
and it was through Napoleon’s sympathy for Hortense that Louis 
lost his crown. It is amusing, by the way, at this juncture to reflect 
that Napoleon I. invariably speaks of his step-daughter Hortense as 
an angel of purity, ‘“ who forces him to believe in the excellence of 
goodness.” That is going rather far, we are inclined to think. 

Never was there a court in which so much of /a main gauche 
prevailed, for it was rumoured that Flahaut—and, if this be true, 
an absolute regularity in irregularity in the succession of three 
generations would obtain—Morny’s father, owed in his turn the debt 
of life to Talleyrand, while Walewski, the minister for foreign affairs, 
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was undoubtedly a son of Napoleon I.—the Imperial bastard, as 
Morny was the Royal. 

It is necessary in articles of this description to remember all these 
circumstances, which explain in great measure the /aissez-aller immo- 
rality and general laxity of that court, which rendered it for eighteen 
years the central subject of the attention of Europe—and particularly 
of hypocritical old England, which, as the French humorists say, 
joined heartily in the fun of the fair after the preliminary protesta- 
!” to adopt their orthography. 





tions of “Oh, shoking! 

I will now relate the true story of the preliminaries of the coup 
d'état. On the night of December 1, 1851, the President held his 
usual soirée at the E lysée. Nothing in any way out of the ordinary 
was noticeable at this reception. But Vieyra, the Commandant of 
the National Guard, was present, and he undertook that the band of 
the National Guard should not play that night. At eleven o'clock 
every one had left except De Morny, Maupas, and St. Arnaud, that 
heroic soldier of fortune whose name was once Le Roy. Name- 
changing seems to have possessed a peculiar charm for the men of 
the Second Empire. Morny’s obliging godfather was simply 
Demorny tout net, but the de adds the element of aristocracy, and 
the Emperor’s brother performed a surgical operation on his name 
and split it in two. 

Earlier in the evening Monsieur de Morny had put in «an 
appearance at the Opera, and had made a little joke which has 
become historical. A lady had heard in a confused sort of way of 
“a change,” but had merely supposed that it related to the suppres- 
sion of General Changarnier who had allowed—to use an American 
expression—the “ beans to grow above the stalks,” and she remarked, 
interrogatively, to ‘‘ce cher fidéle” (the origin of which nickname 
I may perhaps tell later) ‘on dit qu’il y aura du balai?”’ “Si c’est 
question du balai, madame,” replied this lady’s man, par excellence, 
with his bright smile and his courtly bow, “ j’espére étre du cdté de 
la manche.” All his life he was ‘‘ du cété de la manche,” this adven- 
turer de la haute, this “‘ struggle-for-lifeur ” as I suppose our neigh- 
bours nowadays would call it in their charming English, for 
the boasted cosmopolitanism of France hardly extends to a know- 
ledge of tongues. On that side De Morny always was, however, 
whether it was a question of politics, finance, or /e beau sexe. 
Always “du cédté de la manche,” but once only on the other, 
and that was through an accident, for he died, as we shall see. Ile 
had met a foe who can tolerate no rival de ce cété la. 

The three followed the President into his study and Colonel 
Beville followed. Mocquard, Napoleon’s private secretary, waited 
immediately outside the door. Fleury, the man who Kinglake 
seems to think was the prime mover of the active part of the business, 
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but was really an agent of Morny’s, was away on an errand of the 
latter, and returned about 6 a.m., on the 2nd, having given com- 
mand for the movement of the battalion of gendarmerie. Fleury 
announced his success. Then a strange thing took place. De 
Maupas and the future Emperor wanted to back out. The oceans of 
blood, which now they could see would have to be shed, required for 
the shedding the nerves of very strong men; the nerves of soldiers 
like De Morny, St. Arnaud, or the dashing charmeur Fleury. 
Such effusion of the ruddy tide of blood was hardly reckoned on in 
the platonic dreams of Louis. 

There was another room leading off from the study, and Morny 
requested his brother to step inside in order that he might gently 
reason with him. And this was his gentle reasoning. Drawing a 
revolver from the pocket of his overcoat, thrown over the arm 
of his dress coat, he placed himself before the door and remarked, ‘If 
you attempt to leave this room, Louis, I will blow your brains out ;” 
and then later on, having to go out in order to take possession 
of the Home Office for telegraphing purposes, he told Fleury 
to mount guard over both of these too tender-hearted men till 
his return. But it was not Fleury, as Kinglake thinks, who 
stood with revolver pointed at the President’s head, it was the 
President’s own brother. Louis gave in after this somewhat coer- 
cive persuasion, this uncompromising argumentum ad hominem. 
Beville surrounded the printing office with troops, and the proclama- 
tions stating the Assembly to be a hotbed of plots, dissolving it, and 
placing Paris and the twelve surrounding departments under 
martial law, were printed. Morny took the Home Office, and wired 
right and left tidings of peace and goodwill to all men. Then the 
musketry exercise began. 

In the foregoing account of the coup d’état, I have been obliged 
to take exception, though in very slight measure, to Mr. Kinglake’s 
account, as regards the respective parts played by Morny and 
Fleury, but I have now to take rather more serious exception to 
his views as to the courage of Napoleon III. There is, I submit, 
nothing whatever in the scene just described to imply want of 
courage on the part of Louis Napoleon. When an unarmed man, 
who, through motives of humanity, has hesitated to shed an inde- 
finite quantity of innocent blood, but has embarked upon a career 
which really necessitates such shedding, and is still in the feminine 
position of hesitation, with a loaded revolver almost caressing his 
temples, this revolver forms a very strong argument in favour 
of his hesitation assuming the point of acquiescence, in fact, the 
point of view clearly indicated by the muzzle of the revolver. I 
think there isno more to say on that point. Mr. Kinglake, great 
and picturesque historian as he is, shows strong prejudice, not to use 
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the term “animus,” in dealing with Napoleon ITI., and is perpetually 


muking innuendoes to the effect that Napoleon III. was wanting in 
courage. But this is all nonsense. Against Louis Bonaparte’s 
conduct as cited by Kinglake, when suddenly surprised by Captain 
Puygellier at Strasburg, and Colonel Tallandier at Boulogne, one 
can well oppose the unquestionable bravery shown by him on the 
morning of the coup d'état, when he walked the Boulevards only 
accompanied by his Etat-Major; also at Magenta, at Solferino, and, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, at Sedan. 

But, as has been said, his courage was distinctly of a Dutch 
nature, and the instances cited by Mr. Kinglake are merely a proof 
of this. Now the Dutch are not noted for dash, unless after the 
refreshment of strong waters. The kind of courage I mean that is 
not unknown in England, particularly among hunting men, who 
are fond of always appearing in the first flight, and Napoleon IIT. 
was a great hunting man in his day. There was reason for this 
animus; but as explaining the reason would involve the name 
(albeit in no way to her discredit) of an exalted lady still living, 
exalted through the memory of unparalleled glory and unparal- 
leled misfortune, I prefer not to give it. Until the coup d'état, 
France had by no means taken Napoleon aw sériewx, nor had the 
idea even occurred to that trustful country that the Consulate of 
Napoleon III. would merely lead to the same conclusion as that of 
Napoleon I.; but after the coup d’ état that fact was clearly grasped and, 
the Empire having been founded by the Plébiscite of ’52, nothing 
remained but to introduce this parvenu among Empires into the 
good society of the old Empires and kingdoms of Europe. This was 
not a very difficult matter, for there was from the first a great deal 
of sympathy for Napoleon III. throughout Europe, that is to say, 
as soon as he was successful; for nothing succeeds in this world so 
well as success, or indeed proceeds at all without that quality ; the 
romance of his life, and the derived lustre of his name naturally 
accounted for it. His manner had, moreover, as has been said, a 
romantic fascination, which impressed all with whom he came in 
contact. 

Our kind-hearted Queen and her amiable husband were soon pre- 
vailed upon to recognise the new monarch, and Lord Palmerston was 
from the first in his favour. The formal recognition of England was 
in fact gained by a strategic coup of Lord Palmerston. Lord Derby, 
who was then in office, hesitated a good deal about the recognition, 
but on its being conveyed to him that if he did not at once recognise 
the new empire Lord Palmerston would raise the question in the 
Commons, he, knowing well that it would result in turning out the ex- 
isting Government, decided to comply. This course of action retarded 
considerably Lord Palmerston’s accession to the Premiership, but it 
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was merely a question of a little time, and it gained what was for him 
avery important end. Napoleon III. always set great store by the 
feeling towards him in England. It was always a main object of 
his to cultivate English public opinion, and he has been, perhaps, the 
only sovereign of a foreign power possessing an organ of the press 
of his own in London. But in any case Napoleon III. notoriously 
owned the Morning Chronicle from 1862 until its light failed before 
the Borthwickian star of the Morning Post, about the time of 
the Persigny embassy to London. Finding, therefore, that he had 
gained over this country, the Emperor could well afford to wait for 
the other recognitions, which, however, with the exception of that of 
Russia, came in readily enough, and great éc/at was given to the new 
empire by the toast of the Duke of Wellington almost immediately 
before his death. The French Ambassador had given a dinner to 
celebrate the accession to power of “the Nephew,” and had naturally 
hesitated to ask “the Uncle’s” conqueror to this banquet. But 
Wellington resented such treatment, and complained to the Ambas- 
sador about the omission of his name among the guests invited. 
The French Ambassador immediately expressed his sense of the 
honour that would be conferred upon him by the Duke’s pre- 
sence. At the close of the banquet, amid profound silence and 
intense excitement, the Duke raised his glass and drank to the 
memory of Napoleon I., and then, having remained standing during 
the Ambassador’s response, he called out, “Gentlemen, three cheers 
for the memory of Napoleon I., the greatest genius of his age! 
Hurrah ! for the memory of Napoleon I.” 

The Emperor Nicholas, however, would not yield, and, in an official 
document he was obliged to transmit to the Emperor of the French, 
he studiously refrained from addressing him in the usual imperial 
and royal style of fraternity. But this question was soon solved, for 
the next year the Crimean War broke out, that war which broke the 
stern heart of Nicholas and ended his life. 

A marriage was the next question, and that was not easily 
arranged, Napoleon III. has frequently been blamed for making, 
as he did, a marriage of the heart; in the same way, or rather in the 
converse way, Napoleon I. was blamed for subordinating the heart 
to the head in respect of his second marriage. [ut it seems to have 
always been overlooked that Napoleon III. did not marry until after 
overtures had been made to various European Courts, our own in- 
cluded, and surely it would hardly have been a dignified attitude on 
the part of the successor to the dazzling glory of the great Emperor, 
it would hardly have been logical, either, in a democratic emperor 
(whatever that strange /usus nature one so frequently hears about 
but so rarely sees may really be) to wait till old feudal Europe 
might think his conduct sufficiently good, to wait as it were upon his 
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good behaviour, until one of her sovereigns might deign to bestow a 
daugbter of an old reigning house upon a Bonaparte. No, I think 
his conduct in every way more diplomatic as it was. There is always 
wu romantic chord in human nature, and all Europe felt a thrill 
upon that chord when the Emperor of France led Mademoiselle de 
Montijo to the altar. Of course there was much opposition among 
his own connections, and the seeds of a lifelong enmity were sown 
between two highly important personages of opposite sexes, but as 
one of these personages was the imperial lady who is now our guest, 
whose name I wish us much as possible to avoid mentioning in these 
articles, I prefer not to dwell upon that subject. 

Napoleon in following the dictates of his heart followed the dic- 
tates of true policy as well, and his speech in announcing the 
marriage flattered the national feeling, in which he said that for a 
parvenu it was best to be frankly a parvenu, and that when “ par- 
venir’ signified a rise to the supreme honours of a Cesar ruling over 
the first country in the world, there was no room for aught but glory. 

Morny was the only man who acted diplomatically at this time. 
He was diplomatic as usual, and while all the other ministers were 
against the marriage and did not hesitate to say so, in the plainest 
terms, Morny at once made a friend of the Empress by the remark he 
made to his brother on being consulted by him as to the line he should 
take. ‘Show the people of Paris this,” he said, pointing to the 
portrait of the then Mademoiselle de Montijo, “and take the opinion 
of a p/lébiscite between her and all the other princesses of Europe as 
to the choice of an Empress, and have no fear.” 

With the closing fifties came the Italian War. It has frequently 
been said of Napoleon IIT. that, notwithstanding his fendresse for the 
opposite sex, he never allowed the amiable weakness to affect him 
politically. But there was an exception to this, and that was in the 
case of the beautiful Countess de Castiglione. This lady seems, from 
the testimony of all who knew her in her prime, to have been one of 
those extraordinary beauties who have dazzled and enchanted the 
world, and she was the only woman, except the Empress, who had 
any influence over the Emperor as regards his public life. Madame 
de Castiglione was a niece of Cavour, but she laughed at Cavour, she 
laughed at Victor Emmanuel when either was spoken of as the crea- 
tor of Italian independence ; she claimed herself to be the founder 
of modern Italy, and in her vivacious Italian way was wont to point 
to her lips, saying, ‘‘C’est ¢a qui l’a fait.” She had those childish 
manners which characterize Italians—both men and women—but are 
frequently united with a finesse and a keenness of perception to be 
found in no other race. The Countess has been spoken of as a woman 
of great beauty and no intellect, but that certainly cannot have been the 
case, though the babyishness of tke Italian woman’s manner may 
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have led to that conclusion. One is too apt to make that mistake in 
estimating the Italians. The Italian may be like the heathen Chinee, 
very childlike and bland, but has usually an ace up his or her arm. 
The lady only died a few months ago, and in very straitened cir- 
cumstances. She lived latterly in the Place Vend6me, and there I called 
upon ber a few years ago. Every one has their fad, and mine 
is for seeing survivals of bygone ages. Unless mankind, like wine, 
becomes matured by age, I am afraid it has little interest for me. As 
I knew some friends of the Countess I managed to gratify my wish 
for an interview. It was rather a disappointment. I expected to 
find a woman showing at least the remains of great beauty, such as 
Jane Clermont, who was double her age. No, the beauty had passed 
away like the neiges d’antan. The Countess chatted away freely 
enough, and possessed that sweet,easy manner that one only finds 
among Southern women ; she also had, I could see, a strong develop- 
ment of that patriotism which, amongst Spanish and Italian women, 
has blazed forth into acts of noblest heroism, asin the case of the 
Maid of Seville. She told me, with that refreshing southern laugh 
which reminds one of children’s laughter and “all that is clear and 
fresh,” that when she came to the second London Exhibition she was 
so beautiful that people mounted on their seats at the opera to see 
her. Now and then she broke into Italian, and then, and only then, 
could I bring back to my consciousness the grande charmeuse of the 
Empire. I let her run on for some time in that language before 
telling her that French suited my philological powers better, and 
she asked me why I had let her talk so long in Italian ; I told her 
I loved the sound so; it was like music, and quoted Byron’s verse :— 


‘* T love the language, that soft bastard Latin 
Which melts like kisses from a lady’s mouth, 
And seems as though it should be writ on satin 
With syllables that breathe of the sweet South.” 


She laughed again then and seemed pleased, but on the whole she 
appeared saddened over by the inexorable march of events, and 
indeed, told me “ qu’elle sentait la vie trés triste.’’ Poor lady ! 
Madame de Castiglione used to dress in a most striking manner, 
as only an Italian woman could dress—des toilettes d’apparition !— 
and her long luxuriant hair floated about as though it would own the 
rule of no coiffewr. Sometimes, indeed, the dress was principally 
conspicuous by its absence. Once, ata fancy-dress ball, the Emperor 
was about to present Madame de Castiglione to the Empress. 
Madame’s skirt was looped up, to the hip, with a heart-shaped 
brooch. ‘“ Vous portez votre cour bien bas, Madame,” remarked the 
Empress contemptuously, leaving both Emperor and Countess 
plantés id. But on the occasion of one of her late visits to Paris, 
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en route for the Riviera, the Imperial lady beheld, leaving a 
Faubourg St. Germain residence on a visit of condolence, her old 
rival in beauty. The Countess avoided her, but the Empress, 
looking with sympathy on all that remained of this once dazzling 
loveliness, of this almost imperial power of beauty, while no 
doubt a sentiment of fellow-feeling thrilled her as a sister in mis- 
fortune if once a rival in loveliness, remarked pensively—‘ She 
might have spoken to me now; we are both in another world.” 

During the period which intervened between the p/éliscite of 
1852 and the end of the Italian campaign, the Empire was not so 
much en rue to the eyes of Europe as an object of scandal and 
chatter, as a perpetual source of admonition from the pulpit and 
admiration elsewhere, a point of irresistible attraction for the 
whole world, as it became later. The Crimean and Italian campaigns, 
and other historical and interesting events, distracted the attention 
of France, and of Europe in general, from the Court itself, but about 
the end of the sixth decade of this century, “the scandal and the 
cry ’”’ arose with a vengeance, and the man who led the wild dance of 
pleasure, the master of the revels, the Petronius and the Crassus 
combined of the nineteenth century, was De Morny. 

In the midst of it all, in the March of 1865, while the young 

tussian Princess Troubetzkoi (whom he had married some years 
before, and, though far more than double her age, had fasci- 
nated as he fascinated everyone) was preparing, all unconscious of 
the impending doom, a mid-Lent ball—De Morny died. He had 
been ill for some time, ill with a mysterious illness about which the 
physicians seemed reticent, but which he bore with a stvic calm. 
The pillule story of Daudet must be taken with a vast proportion of 
grains of salt, and great allowance made for the imagination of the 
professed romance-writer. Undoubtedly De Morny was in the habit 
of taking a certain prescription daily, and an overdose, taken subse- 
quently to his doctor’s death, may have resulted in much harm to him ; 
in fact, after the autopsy his heart was found to be simply metallic 
(a very appropriate condition, by the way, for the heart of De Morny), 
but the real cause of death has never yet been given. I will give 
it now. 

The doctors called De Morny’s complaint internal disease. It was. 
It was an internal disease caused by the passage of a sword through 
the interior—a most painful complaint, no doubt. Morny avait fait une 
bonne fortune de trop, and the husband, an old general, after a severe 
altercation, called him out, says one story. They fought a duel 
immediately afterwards in the garden at the back of the statesman’s 
house, and the result was as mentioned above. But this is not true 
either. What really took place was more tragic than that. The old 
general, in a fit of fury at the interview mentioned, stabbed Morny, 
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where—well, where II[edda Gabler’s lover shot himself. This, 
the true version of De Morny’s death, has of course never even been 
hinted at in print before, but I am quite certain as to my facts, 
though as the lady who caused the tragedy is still living I prefer to 
give no names. The heroic stoicism of De Morny’s death is splen- 
didly described by Daudet, though, of course, the part played by the 
doctor Olliffe, who really predeceased his patient, and whose son only 
died the other day, is imaginary, except as regards his manner, 
appearance, and Irish birth, which are alike excellently described. 

The social system of the Second Empire, with reference to which 
I possess much exclusive information, I shall describe in the article 
following this. It was the reign of women. The great cocodettes of the 
Empire, the Loutonnes of a later age, among the principal of whom 
were Madame de Metternich—the great political opponent of Madame 
de Castiglione—Madame de Persigny, La Comtesse Walewski, La 
Duchesse de Gallifet, La Comtesse de Pourtales, and La Princesse de 
Sagan—the three latter known by the elegant epithets of Cochonette, 
Dindonette, and Canaillette, and Madame de Metternich as Salopette 
—ruled the roast ; and all four live still to tell the tale of this age, 
which for a mixture of splendour and vulgarity, of Democracy and 
Imperialism, for lavish, all-prevailing, mad extravagance and deifi- 
cation of pleasure, reminds one of nothing so much as the later 
Roman Empire. The Empire reached its apotheosis with the Exhi- 
bition of 1867, but its main pillar was removed in 1865, and the 
dark, gigantic shadow of Bismarck loomed fearfully already upon 
the mad fourbilion of Paris. The man who had laughed at the idea 
of a Prussian war, and had dismissed it, when mooted by his brother, 
with his contemptuous, “ Bah! il vous flanquera dans le Rhin”— 
the man who, had he lived, would never have allowed such a folly to 
take place, the only man who was capable of crossing swords with 
“the man of blood and iron,” passed away, when the remains of 
M. le Duc de Morny were laid in a silver coffin, and consigned, with 
the pomp of an Empire, to a splendid tomb. 

Witi1AM GRAHAM. 
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Or all parts of England (if we except Stratford-upon-Avon) the 
“ Royal County ” of Berkshire is best known to ourselves and to the 
foreigners who come to visit England, and it presents in many ways 
almost all the most representative characteristics of English scenery. 
The stately pile of Windsor, with its store of tradition so inextricably 
entwined with the history of our country, is the shrine to which the 
footsteps of our nineteenth-century pilgrims wend; and who, stand- 
ing on the higher ground in any part of the park or forest, with the 
grey walls of the castle, the spires of Eton, and the glistening waters 
of the Thames at his feet, and gazing on the endless beauty of the 
distant landscape, can desire anything more beautiful than the 
panorama before him—the wood, the water, the hills—a picture rich 
with an unmatched fertility, with a variety of landscape unknown 
in any other country, and consecrated by associations and history 
dear to every Englishman’s heart ? 

Beautiful as is the valley of the Thames, there are parts of Berk- 
shire comparatively unknown, because, being far from railways, and, 
therefore, out of the beaten track, they have escaped the attention of 
tourists. In the north of Berkshire, on the long line of down-land 
which traverses the country, there are delicious spots, where the 
beauty of Windsor and the Thames, if not eclipsed, are closely 
pressed. The extent of country is not great, but it is full of his- 
torical tradition and story ; the great battle-fields of Alfred with the 
Danes are contained in it, and to those who care for a broad rolling 
country with good galloping turf and endless grass it is an ideal 
holiday country. 

Starting from Goring or Streatley on the east, and taking Swindon 
as the most distant western point, one strikes the main road from 
Swindon to Wanborough, which leads by Mildenhall and Marl- 
borough, through Savernake Forest, and then skirting the South 
Berkshire Downs reaches Newbury on the main line of railway 
between Devizes and Reading. It would be possible to do every 
mile of the excursion riding on turf, and, indeed, many of the 
prettiest parts could only be reached on horseback; but there are 
excellent roads in the valleys, leading from the various hamlets 
and villages, and on many miles of downs the turf is hard enough 
and safe for a carriage. Those who ride can send their luggage 
by carriage to the different inns along the road, where very fair 
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accommodation can be had, and the houses are clean and the people 
civil and attentive. 

On crossing the Thames at Goring the wooded parts of Berkshire 
disappear and the chalk hills take their place. The oldest and most 
important road in Berkshire is the old British Road of the Ridgway, 
or Icknield Way, which begins at Goring and follows the long line 
ot downs throughout the county, and on the Ridgway, which goes 
from there to Chisledon, our expedition begins. Throughout the 
greater part of its course it is a rich grass ride, which keeps as close 
to the tops of the Downsas possible. It seldom comes into the valleys 
but follows the ridge, and from almost every point along its course it 
commands an unbroken view of the country north and south. One 
of the most beautiful panoramas it presents is above the little village 
of East Ilsley, where, on a clear day, the towers and spires of Oxford 
stand out in clear relief, and far away beyond the line of the 
Chiltern Hills is seen on the right, and the distant Gloucestershire 
Hills on the left. The air is bright, fresh, and invigorating, and 
the sheep browsing quietly, the lark soaring merrily, and the tread 
of the horses’ feet galloping on the soft, springy turf of the training 
grounds a little way down the hill, are the only sounds which break 
the stillness. 

The little village of East Ilsley, best known as the great sheep 
market, lies at the foot of the downs, a dreamy, sleepy place, 
which never wakes up save on the great occasion of the fairs. 
Then along the side of the steep hill on which the village is built 
are lines of pens, full at such times of struggling frightened sheep, 
as many as 90,000 being sold at a time; and alternate Wednesdays 
from Easter to July are the days on which the fairs are held. The 
sister village of West Ilsley is, however, the most picturesque and 
interesting of the two, for nestling in a grove of fine old trees along 
the side of the little stream which runs through the valley, lies a little 
oasis in the middle of the bare down country. A quaint old- 
fashioned building with an elaborate weather-cock greets us as we 
turn the corner into the village. It is now made into a stable, 
but apparently not used. Close by, the little church embowered in 
trees marks the spot which was the home of two distinguished 
ecclesiastics, the Archbishop of Splatro, and Goodman, Lishop of 
Gloucester, to whom Charles I. paid a visit on his march trom 
Oxford to Newbury. 

On the south side of the downs lie the two villages of Farn- 
borough and Catmore, with curious little Norman churches, and 
hard by the highest point of the Berkshire Downs, on the 
Cuckamsley Hills, is crossed by a road which traverses the country 
from north to south. A tumulus on the top of the hill marks the 
burial-ground of Cwichelm, who reigned over the West Saxons, and 
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was killed fighting against Edwin of Northumbria in 626. The 
tumulus, or Cwichelm’s Law, as it is called, was supposed to be the 
meeting-place of the Wessex people. Being remote from the sea it 
was considered safe from the Danes, who, however, did penetrate to 
Wallingford, and, in the words of the old Anglo-Saxon chronicle, 
“went to Wallingford and burnt it down, and then went along 
Ashdown to Cwichelm’s Law, and there tarried out of threatening 
vaunt, because it had been often said, if they came to Cwichelm’s 
Law they would never go to the sea; and they then went home by 
another way.” Towards the north the little villages of the Hen- 
dreds, East and West, lie at the foot of the Downs, East Hendred 
being specially interesting on historical as well as archzological 
grounds, East Hendred is one of three chapels, the other two 
being Stonor and Hazlewood, that have never ceased to celebrate 
the service of the Roman Catholic Church. The manor-house is in 
the possession of ancestors of Sir Thomas More, and there are many 
curious relics of him still to be seen there. 

The little villages of Ardington and Lockinge, both in a condition of 
prosperity and picturesqueness difficult to exaggerate, are farther 
west, and the large town of Wantage is prettily situated in the well- 
cultivated smiling vale where the statue of the great Saxon hero 
stands out in clear relief. Wantage is a convenient resting-place, for 
it is the centre of numberless spots of deep interest in early English 
history, and lies in the centre of the country where the great 
struggles between the Saxons and Danes took place. From Wan- 
tage to Ashdown the country is full of picturesquely-placed villages 
at the foot of the downs, where they were built for warmth and con- 
venience of getting water; they are long and straggling, a few cot- 
tages being dotted here and there, and looking from the top of the 
high ground like the continuance of one long town. But our path- 
way lies over the downs and along the ridge, where every little hill 
is crowned by old earthworks and the vestiges of early battles, the 
antiquity of which no one can accurately calculate, to the villages 
of Letcombe Basset, Letcombe Regis, said to be the hunting seat of 
King John. 

Letcombe Basset is at the foot of the hill, which is the highest 
point above the sea, and crowned by an old rampart, the remains 
of the old Castle of Sagbury, which was the centre of an old British 
town, covering an area of nearly twenty-six acres. The view from 
this point is very extensive and very characteristic of the down 
country, with its long rolling hills extending for miles on one side, 
with the fertile plain at our feet dotted with small villages and 
hamlets as far as the eye can reach. 

Further on, we come to Hackpen Hill, six hundred feet above 
the sea level, which at one time doubtless was an earthwork com- 
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manding the greater one at Uffington, overlooking the vale of the 
White Horse. The little villages of Sparsholt and Kingston Lisle lie 
peacefully in the bosom of the hills, and a charming little glen with 
tine trees belongs to the park. At the corner of the road which 
leads to Lambourne, under the shade of an old oak tree, and guarded 
by a padlock with a silver key, is the Blowing Horn, better known 
in these parts as King Alfred’s Trumpet. The stone is a large frag- 
ment of red sandstone, and is said to have been found on White 
Horse Hill. The stone is pierced with holes into which any one by 
blowing can make a noise which is heard miles away. The local 
poet has sung of the stone as the 


‘* Mystic remnant of the day 
When Alfred ruled with regal sway, 
And when the wise decrees of fate 
Made friend and foe confess him Great, 
This trumpet loudly did proclaim 
His wars, his wisdom, and his fame.” 


The point of interest in all this part of the country centres in 
Uffington and Wisite Horse Hill, on which tradition says the monu- 
ment that gives it its fame was placed to celebrate the great 
victory of Ethelred and Alfred over the Danes, in which their king 
was killed. The great festival of scouring the white horse is very 
ancient, though it died out for many years; in 1855 the restora- 
tion of the custom was immortalised by Mr. Hughes’ delightful tale. 
The figure of the horse is very rudely cut, but bears a resemblance 
to the ancient horse stamped on many British coins. Dragon’s Hill 
beyond it has the traditional honour of being the spot where our 
patron saint freed the country from the monster that oppressed it, 
but the turf cuttings are of much older date probably than Saxon or 
Roman days. Wayland’s Cave, by the castle of Uffington, which 
crowns the summit of White Horse Hill, is a relic of primeval tale 
and superstition. Wayland Smith, it was said, made shoes for the 
sacred horse carved on the hill, and travellers along the Ridgeway 
got their horses shod by tying them to a stone in the arch and 
depositing a small silver coin, when the invisible blacksmith made 
the necessary repairs. The most probable solution of the use of the 
cave is that it was the burial-place of some Saxon warrior. Readers 
of “‘ Kenilworth ” will remember one of the most delightful scenes in 
the book is one in which Wayland Smith’s cave appears. 

Below the White Horse is the curious gully known as the Manger, 
into which the hills come with sweeping lines and curves, called the 
Giant’s Stairs. The thistle and bluebells along their sides grow with 
great luxuriance, and the sheep-walks glisten in the bright, soft 
sunshine. The view again from Uffington Castle, 893 feet above the 
sea, is most extensive and interesting, reaching to Farringdon, and 
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far away into Oxfordshire on the North, while at our feet are the 
battlefields of the early Saxon and British warriors. The panorama is 
hardly to be equalled in beauty and interest. The little village of 
Compton Beauchamp is a delightful place in which to rest, the inns 
are good, and the old Manor-house has a delightfully quaint garden and 
fine yew walks. The downs, which stretch away towards Farringdon, 
are full of historical interest, and the clump of fir trees outside the 
town is a well-known landmark to all travellers, whether on horseback 
or in railway, but that road takes us in a different direction, though by 
making Compton Beauchamp our head-quarters we can explore the 
downs on the Gloucestershire side. From Compton Beauchamp the 
country is one unbroken down, with short, springy turf, and down 
the steep sides of the hills one can ride with safety, and, climbing 
up the opposite Downs, enjoy the most deliciously invigorating air 
that ever blew. The absence of life, of sound, the tranquil beauty 
of the country is indescribable ; the sheep browsing on the hillside, 
the chirp of the grass-hoppers, and the swift, quiet flight of an 
occasional frightened hare, are the chief sights and sounds. The lark 
soars away into the blue sky with its joyous song, exulting in its 
freedom ; and lying on the soft, warm grass, with the horses nibbling 
their mid-day meal, one gazes over the soft lines of endless hills, 
fading gradually into the misty, hazy distance, the great glory of all 
English landscapes. Why should we go to the Alps, the Tyrol? 
and why plunge further afield in the search of health and beauty, 
when at our own doors we have a country and an atmosphere like 
this, a country eloquent of a past not by any means the least glorious 
in our history? Across Kingston Warren, Woolstone, Odstone, 
Ashbury, and Bishopstone Downs, following the Ridgeway, one 
passes above Ashdown Park, lying in a wooded dell, but high upon 
the downs. 

Tradition says that a Craven, who was Lord Mayor of London dur- 
ing the plague, fled from the pestilence, and riding on and on at 
last arrived at the Berkshire downs, where he found a farmhouse. 
The sense of security given by the distance and isolation made him 
build a house, with windows on every side, so that the plague, if it 
followed him, would be blown out on each side of the house. The 
high cupola or belvedere has a lamp, which is sometimes lighted as 
a beacon to travellers on the hills. The turf on either side of the 
beacon and on the surrounding downs is covered with quantities of 
the Sarsen stones, which scattered about look like a flock of sheep, 
and near the house is the curious circular piece of ground known 
as Alfred’s camp. From Ashdown there are roads which lead to 
Swindon across Wanbrough Plain and Liddington Down, to Swindon, 
where the main line of the Great Western Railway can be reached, 
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but the more enjoyable route is through Lambourne over the downs 
by Baydon and Aldbourne to Mildenhall, and then to Marlborough. 

Lambourne, like Wantage, is a good centre for exploring the 
down country, and has .its own peaceful charms at the moments 
when it is not besieged by racing and sporting people. The church 
is fine and the old almshouses interesting; the rectory is a well- 
preserved specimen of Jacobean architecture. Hard by on the road 
we have travelled, but still north of Lambourne, are the Seven Barrows, 
so called from the seven curious tumuli which are placed close to 
each other, and are said to contain the bones of those killed at the 
battle of Ashdown. Retracing our steps on the Lambourne Downs, 
which are fine stretches of turf, and interesting from the quantities 
of horses which are trained there, we strike the Ridgeway once more, 
and crossing it, reach Chisledon, or, still better, striking boldly 
over the downs, and, riding by Aldbourne Chase and Ogbourne, 
reach Marlborough after a ride through a country as beautiful, wild, 
and interesting as any other part we have traversed. From Marl- 
borough it is but a short ride to Savernake, where the hotel near the 
station gives comfortable quarters to us and our tired horses. To 
describe Savernake Forest or its endless beauties would be impossible. 
The forest is as fine and larger than Windsor, and the timber as 
varied and magnificent. The undulations of the ground open up 
lovely peeps through the never-ending miles of rides which intersect 
the woods. There are spots in Savernake as far from the beaten 
track and as solitary as the most distant parts of England. The 
main avenue, which runs direct through the forest, is intersected by 
three smaller ones, and the view from the high column in the centre 
of the forest and on the highest point is one never to be forgotten. 
The beeches are of great size, and the oaks, especially the King’ 
Oak, measuring twenty-four feet in circumference, are crowni 
beauties in the sylvan scene. 

Riding along the grassy glades and watching the deer browsing 
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close by, or wandering knee deep in the luxuriant bracken, and 
marvelling at the bright patches thrown by the sunlight on the green 
turf under the tall straight boles of the old beech trees, and the 
whole landscape lit up with a warm indescribable charm of generous 
and beautiful life, we wonder whether we are enjoying a glimpse of 
fairy land instead of merry England. Leaving Savernake at the 
Berkshire end, which enables us to ride straight across the 
Forest and past the house, which is architecturally unworthy of 
its surroundings, Bedwyn is reached, a quaint little market town, 
the reputed scene of a battle between the kings of Wessex and 
Mercia in 675. Shalborne, with a quaint church and old monu- 
ments, is our next point, and West Woodhay lies picturesquely 
at the foot of the south Berkshire Downs under the shelter of 
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Inkpen Beacon, 1,000 feet above the sea. Enborne, a small recently 
restored church of Norman architecture, is a parish in which an 
ancient custom prevailed that if the widow of a copyholder failed to 
preserve her widowhood she forfeited her life interest in her husband’s 
copyhold, and could only regain it by riding into Court on a black 
ram repeating a ludicrous petition in verse. 

Hampstead Marshall close by has a small but most beautiful 
park, a real Savernake in miniature, the manor of which was a royal 
possession, and was the cause of some of the bitterest family feuds 
during the time of Henry I. and King John. The house was bonght 
by the Earl of Craven, and the Queen of Bohemia is said to have 
lived there. He pulled down the house, building a very stately one 
in its place, which was burnt down in 1718, and the present house 
consists of the old stables which have been adapted for the purpose. 
There are many small commons which stretch across from Hamp- 
stead to Sandleford Priory, once the residence of Mrs. Montague, 
while the high Hampshire Downs and Beacon Hill, crowned by 
the woods of Highclere, lie on our right. From Enborne the road 
covers historic ground full of memories of one of the stoutest and 
bloodiest struggles for the liberties of the English people. All along 
the road to Newbury the first battle of Newbury was fought, in which 
6,000 men were killed, and Carnarvon, Sunderland, and the heroic 
Falkland fell. The monument commemorating the spot where 
Falkland was killed is at the side of the road, erected to his memory 
by those ‘‘to whom the Majesty of the Crown and the liberties of 
their country are dear,” and chain shot, cannon balls, and many 
other relics are from time to time found on the battle field. 

Low down in the valley lies the town of Newbury, the end of our 
journey, where we get back to the bustle and noise of every-day 
life, and we cannot but feel, after the peace and beauty of our 
holiday, that we can do no better than say farewell to it under the 
shadow of the stone which marks where Falkland fell, the man of 
whom a great historian wrote, ‘if there were no other brand 
upon this odious and accursed war than that single loss, it must 
be most infamous and execrable to all posterity.” 

Mary JEUNE. 
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II. 


Or all places for a holiday, Paris, to my mind, is the most recre- 
ative; but I do not mean the Paris of the English tourist. To 
the English tourist Paris consists in the Champs-Klysées and the 
Grands Boulevards, with, of course, the shops in the Rue de 
Rivoli. In other words, he selects out of all Paris precisely what is 
least Parisian. The Rue de Rivoli always reminds me of Boulogne : 
the one is the Englishman’s part of Paris, as the other is the Eng- 
lishman’s part of France, and their further resemblances are many 
and intimate. The Champs-Elysées have their moments and their 
hours of interest; it may be admitted that they are only partially 
Anglicised. As for the Grands Boulevards, which are always, cer- 
tainly, attractive to any genuine lover of cities, to any real amateur 
of crowds, they are, after all, not Parisian, but cosmopolitan. They 
are simply the French equivalent of that great, complex, inextricable 
concourse of people which we find instinctively crowding, in London, 
along Piccadilly ; in Berlin, down the Unter den Linden ; in Madrid, 
over the Prado; in Venice, about the Piazza: a crowding of people 
who have come together from all the ends of the earth, who have, 
if tourist likes to meet tourist, mutual attraction enough ; who have, 
undoubtedly, the curiosity of an exhibition or an ethnological mu- 
seum ; but from whom you will never learn the characteristics of the 
country in which you find them. What is really of interest in a city 
or in a nation is not that which it has, however differentiated, in 
common with other nations and cities, but that which is unique in 
it, the equivalent of which you will search for in vain elsewhere. 
Now the two parts of Paris which are unique, the equivalent of 
which you will search for in vain elsewhere, are the Quartier Latin 
and Montmartre. And these are just the quarters which the English 
tourist, as a rule, knows least about ; fancying, though he may, that 
he knows them, because he has climbed Montmartre as far as the 
Moulin-Rouge, and gone leftward one Suturday night as far as 
Bullier. 

I have often, when sitting at the Brasserie d’Harcourt, on the 
“less serious” side, the side facing the Boulevard Suaint-Michel, 
tried to imagine that gay, noisy, and irresponsible throng which 
surges in and out of the doors, overflows the ¢errasse, and scatters 
up and down the street; I have tried, but always in vain, to imagine 
it, so to speak, in terms of London. No, it is simply unthinkable. 
That Piccadilly (or is it to be the Strand?) will some day more or 
less approximate to the continental idea of the necessary comforts of 
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life, that it will have its cafés like every other civilised city, and so 
redeem England from the disgrace of being the only country where 
men have to drink, like cattle, standing; that, I have no doubt, is 
merely a matter of time; it will come. But there will never be a 
Boul’ Mich’ in London. It is as impossible as Marcelle and Suzanne. 
The Boul’ Mich’ is simply the effervescence of irrepressible youth ; 
and youth in London never effervesces, or only in one man here, in 
one woman there. The stern British moralist tells us it is indeed 
fortunate that we have not a Boulevard Saint-Michel in our midst; 
that we have not, and never can have, a d’Harcourt; and he points 
to the vice which flaunts there. No doubt whatever vice is to be 
found in the Quartier, does very much flaunt itself. But is it not 
really less vicious, in a certain sense, than the corresponding thing 
in London, which takes itself so seriously as well as cautiously, is so 
self-convinced of evil-doing, and has all the unhealthy excitement 
of an impotent but persistent Puritan conscience ? However, be this 
as it may, the real peculiarity of the youth of the Latin quarter is 
its friendly gaiety, its very boisterous sociability, its extraordinary 
vapacity for prolonging the period of its existence—the existence of 
that volatile quantity, youth—into the period of beards and the 
past thirties. You may say if you like that it is ridiculous, that 
grown-up men should know better than to run about the street with 
long hair and large hats, singing and shouting, from eleven in the 
evening till two in the morning. It has its ridiculous side, certainly, 
but it is remarkable, above all, as a survival of youth, and it implies 
a joie de vivre, which is a very valuable, and not a very common 
quality. 

The place and the moment where the Quartier Latin becomes 
what shall I say ?—its best self, are upon those fine Sunday after- 
noons when the band plays in the Luxembourg Gardens. Does 
every one know Manet’s picture of the scene: the long frock-coats, 
the long hair, the very tall hats, the voluminous skirts of the ladies, 
and the enchantment of those green trees over and between and 
around it all? Well, the real thing is as delightful even as a 
Manet; and when I am in Paris, in the fine weather, I consider 
that Sunday is not quite Sunday if a part of it is not spent just as 
those people in the picture spend it. Early in the afternoon groups 
begin to form; Murcelle and Suzanne bring their sewing, or a book 
of verses, for a pretence, and each has her little circle about her. 
The chairs around the band-stand fill gradually, the tables of the 
little green bure//e spread further and further outwards, leaving just 
room for the promenade which will soon begin, that church-parade 
of such another sort from the London one, so blithely— 





‘* within this fair, 
‘his quiet church of leaves.” 
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Further out again, along the terrace, between the last trees and the 
line and curve of the balustrade, there is an outer, quite different, 
rim of mothers and nurses and children. And now the band is 
playing, it is the ballet music in Fuust ; and the shimmery music, 
coming like sunshine into the sunlight of such an afternoon, just 
here and now, sounds almost beautiful, as things do always when 
they are beautifully in keeping. Marcelle and Suzanne, between 
two shouts of laughter, feel the poetry of the moment; they are 
even silent, biting meditatively the corner of a fanciful handkerchief. 
And the slowly-moving throng which trails around the narrow alley 
between the chairs is no longer the noisy, irrepressible throng which 
last night acted the farce of the mondéme from door to door of the 
d’Harcourt; it is the other, more serious, more sentimental side 
of that vivid youth which incarnates and is the incarnation of the 
Quartier Latin. 

Up at Montmartre, how different is the atmosphere, yet, how typi- 
cally Parisian! To reach Montmartre you have to go right through 
Paris, and I always think the route followed by that charming omni- 
bus, the “ Batignolles-Clichy-Odéon,” shows one more of Paris, in the 
forty or fifty minutes that it takes, than any other route I know. 
It is an April evening ; nine o’clock has just struck. TI am tired of 
turning over the books under the arcades of the Odéon, and I mount 
the omnibus. The heavy wheels rattle over the rough stones, down 
the broad, ugly Rue de Tournon. We curve through narrow, wind- 
ing streets, which begin to grow Catholic, blossoming out into 
windowfuls of wax-candles, as we near Saint-Sulpice, our first stop- 
ping-place. After we have left the broad, always somewhat prim 
and quiet open space, dominated by the formidable bulk of the 
curious, composite church, it is by more or less featureless ways that 
we reach the Boulevard Saint-Germain, coming out suddenly under 
the trees, so beautiful, I always think, in that odd, acute glitter 
which gas-light gives them. There are always a good many people 
waiting here; my side of the imperial is soon full. We cross the 
road, and the two horses start at full speed, as they invariably do at 
that particular place, down the Rue des Saints-Péres. The street 
is long and narrow, few people are passing; all the life of the street 
seems to be concentrated behind those lighted windows, against 
which we pass so close. I catch a glimpse of interiors: a table 
with a red table-cloth, a lamp upon it, a girl sewing; she leans 
forward, and the lights crimson her cheek. Another room, an old 
woman holding a candle moves across the window ; in another I see 
the back of an arm-chair, just a tuft of blonde hair over-topping it ; 
there are two candles on the table, several books. Farther on, the 
curtains are drawn, I can see only a silhouette, the face and bust of 
a woman, clearly outlined, as she sits motionless. We turn the 
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corner, are on the Quai, and now crossing slowly the Pont des Arts. 
The heavy masonry of the Louvre looms up in front; to right and 
left, below, the Seine, draped in shadow, with sharp points of white 
and red where the light strike the water. Then begins the jolting 
and rumbling over the horrible pavement of the Louvre, the sudden 
silence as the wheels glide over the asphalte, and we emerge, through 
that impossibly narrow archway, into the Rue de Rivoli; in two 
minutes we are at the Palais-Royal. For a moment I sce the twist- 
ing currents of cabs, down the Avénue de l’Opéra, and then we are 
in the interminable Rue de Richelieu, broken only by the long, but 
new, monotony of the dreary Bibliothéque Nationale, and that odd, 
charming little square opposite, with its old houses, its founta‘n, its 
dingy trees, its seats. At last we have reached the Grands Boule .ards, 
and we edge our way slowly across, between the omnibuses and cabs. 
The boulevard is not crowded, it is the hour of the theatres; and 
then I am facing that side of the street which I never care for, the 
virtuous side (despite Julien’s). When we turn up the Rue Le 
Peletier, out of the broad, lighted space stretching on in a long 
vista between the trees and lamp-posts, we find ourselves, ere long, 
in a new atmosphere; first, that ambiguous quarter of the Chaussée 
d’ Antin, then the franker Montmartre. As we toil up the steep 
Rue Notre-Dame-de-Lorette, past that severe but eccentric church 
which seems trying to block the way, but in vain, I watch curiously 
the significant windows, with their lights and their blinds. As the 
horses turn aside, Clichy-wards, I get down; there, just before me, 
as if at the other end of the street, across the broad open space of 
the Place Blanche, are the red bulk and waving sails of the Moulin- 
Rouge. And that is one of the landmarks of Montmartre. 

They tell me that Montmartre is not what it once was, in the 
great days of the Chateau-Rouge, of the Boule-Noire. And even 
in my time there has been a certain falling away; for have I not 
seen the death of the Elysée-Montmartre, and the trivial resurrection, 
out of its ashes, of a certain characterless Trianon-Concert ? 

Still, if some of the glories of Montmartre are gone, Montmartre 
remains, and it remains unique. In no other city can I recall any- 
thing in itself so sordidly picturesque as those crawling heights, 
which lead up to the Butte, so wonderful as the vision of the city 
which the Butte gives one. I know Montmartre chiefly by night ; 
it is not a place for the day; and the view of Paris which I am 
thinking of is the view of Paris by night. When you have climbed 
as high as you can climb, ending almost with ladders, you reach a 
dreary little strip of ground, in which a rough wooden paling seems 
to hold you back from falling sheer into the abyss of Paris. Under 
a wild sky, as I like to see it, the city floats away endlessly, a vague, 
immense vision of forests of houses, softened by fringes of actual 
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forest ; here and there a dome, a tower, brings suddenly before the 
eyes a definite locality ; but for the most part it is but a succession of 
light and shade, here tall white houses coming up out of a pit of 
shadew, there an unintelligible mass of darkness, sheared through 
by an inexplicable arrow of light. Right down below, one looks 
straight into the lighted windows, distinguishing the outline of the 
lamp on the table, of the figure which moves about the room ; while, 
in the far distance, there is nothing but a faint, reddish haze, rising 
dubiously into the night, as if the lusts of Paris smoked to the 
skies. Night after night I have been up to this odd, fascinating 
little corner, merely to look at all I had left behind; and I have 
been struck by the attraction which this view obviously has for the 
su'1ewhat unpleasant and unimpressionable people who inhabit the 
neighbourhood. Aristide Bruant’s heroes and heroines, the lady 
on her way to Saint-Lazare, the gentleman—who knows ?—perhaps 
to La Roquette, they rest from their labours at times, and, leaning 
over the wooden paling, I am sure enjoy Paris impressionistically. 
Perhaps that is one of the gifts of the ésprit Montmartois, that 
philosophy of the pavement which has always been more or less 
localised in this district. Here at Montmartre, of course, and of it 
essentially, are almost all the public balls, the really Parisian café- 
concerts, which exist in Paris. The establishments in the Champs- 
Klysées are after an order of their own; the Folies-Bergére is an 
unsuccessful attempt to imitate an English music-hall and a successful 
attempt to attract the English public ; but amusing Paris, and Paris 
which amuses itself, goes to Montmartre. The cabaret of Aristide 
Bruant has lost something of its special character since Bruant took 
to singing at the Ambassadeurs ; the Concert Lisbonne, which was 
once so pleasantly eccentric, has become ordinary ; but there is still 
the true ring of Montmartre in the Carillon, that homely little place 
in the Rue de la Tour-d’Auvergne, and the baser kind of Montmartre 
wit in the Concert des Concierges, not far off. And then, to end 
the evening, is there not. the Rat Mort, of which a conscientious 
English lady novelist once gave so fanciful a picture? The Rat 
Mort, which ends the evening, sums up Montmartre ; not wisely, per- 
haps, not prudently, but with “some emotions and a moral.” 
Artuur Symons. 
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III. 


Tuosr only can properly be said to go for a holiday who are of the 
number of the working bees in the human hive and who, generally 
speaking, can afford a limited amount of time and money for the 
purpose. The high pressure of our keenly competitive modern 
life has made at least a yearly holiday not a luxury of the wealthy, 
but a necessity of the workers as much to be reckoned with as 
the universal need of food and clothing. The holiday, to accom- 
plish its purpose, should include complete change of scenery and 
surroundings with conditions of life that make for health of 
mind and body. Fortunately there is no need to search the Con- 
tinent of Europe for a place which will supply these requirements. 
Taking in the evening the Irish mail at Euston, you can escape 
from the roar of London, and long before sunset next day find your- 
self where the open Atlantic washes the westernmost shores of the 
United Kingdom, and the heather-clad mountains of Achill and 
Erris invite your climbing feet. 

The obstacle which has kept this region singularly free from the 
incursions of the tourist is the scarcity of comfortable accommodation 
and wholesome food. But this obstacle is not insuperable, and the 
somewhat rough substitute for an inn which can easily be obtained, 
will be found to have a freshness and primitive simplicity which will 
more than compensate the absence of any measure of the luxury 
of the nineteenth-century hotel. The tired brain- worker who wants a 
holiday cannot do better than hire a hooker or west country sailing 
boat in Westport, Belmullet, or Achill, bring with him bedding and 
provisions, and establish himself and his friends in this travelling 
house, either in Clew or Blacksod Bay. Changing the anchorage daily 
they can explore all the fjords, the salt lagoons and arms of the sea 
“that branch and spread like sleeping silver through the hills.” <A 
curragh, or canoe of tarred canvas, will supply a means of communi- 
cating with the shore and of visiting the islands when there is no 
wind for the hooker. In one of these curraghs, which are sculled 
with narrow, curiously shaped oars, you can safely venture into 
the open Atlantic, and the motion of the light, buoyant vessel as 
she mounts the broad-backed rollers is so easy and swift that she 
might well be called the racer of the sea. The hooker itself is com- 
modious, solidly-built, and by no means a bad sea boat, well suited 
to the coasting work, in which she usually carries cargoes of turf, 
kelp, or liquor to and from the islands and fishing villages of the 


mainland. A tent, which can be stowed away on board, will enable 
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the people on the hooker to camp out occasionally on the hillsides of 
the mainland, should hot, dry weather render this desirable. 

For regular occupation the holiday-makers will have the manage- 
ment of the hooker, which the master of the vessel will readily hand 
over to them, the necessary expeditions of the curragh in search of 
provisions, the gathering such gleanings as may be needed for the 
table from the abundant harvest of the sea, or the buying of them 
from the neighbouring fisher-folk. Of course, life will have to be 
lived chiefly in the open air, though the cabin of a large hooker can 
be divided so as to give ample accommodation for people who are 
prepared to “rough it,’ and to find amusement in the unwonted 
process. 

The essential basis of success for such a holiday is that the 
party who take the hooker shall be congenial spirits, if possible 
in intellectual sympathy, at any rate well aware what drawbacks 
they must expect, and liking, nevertheless, the notion of the expedi- 
tion. This attitude of mind, a tinge of the romantic temperament, 
and a genuine love of nature, will supply. It may be added, that if 
ladies will join in the holiday, either sharing one large hooker, or, 
what might be more comfortable, occupying a separate hooker, which 
can be at night securely anchored near its consort, the success of the 
outing will be assured. The life will amount to one long picnic 
among the most attractive and varied surroundings, and in the most 
perfect combination of sea and mountain air. Women nowadays are 
discovering the enjoyments and advantages of open-air life and active 
exercise; and rowing or sculling in a curragh, swimming in the sea, 
climbing the heathered hillsides or exploring the sea-caves, they will 
find and give a charm of equal companionship, which is the essential 
of those healthier relations of the sexes which are already beginning 
for many of the rising generation. If, for the present, a chaperon be 
desired, there are older women, who, in spite of the trammels of con- 
vention, have developed in themselves a romantic and courageous 
temperament that will make them as good comrades for such a holiday 
as the most independent and adventurous girl. Such achaperon will 
give the tone to the conversation, and her wider reading of life, as 
well as books, will qualify her to take the lead, and make her influ- 
ence felt all the more that it will not be obtruded. Thata girl who 
ean scull a skiff on the Thames would do good work in a curragh goes 
for the saying. But there is no reason whatever why comrade- 
ship with the men of the party should not be extended to swim- 
ming as well as rowing. Let the swimmers of both sexes dress 
in the costumes of Etretat or any other French or Spanish bathing- 
place, and what they do at Etretat as a matter of course, they may 
very well do in Achill. In truth, a moralist might argue with some 
force that participation in the innocent and healthful recreations of 
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men was one of the best means women could take for improving 
them ; far more effectual, as well as more dignified, pace a certain 
brilliant and successful lady novelist, than spanking proper principles 
in the nursery into the infant male. 

A girl need not have the sad experiences of Mr. Meredith’s 
charming “ Browny ” Farrell to swim as boldly and well; nor need 
she find a Matey Weyburn in the companion of some long swim like 
that finely-described encounter of the two lovers off Felixstowe. 
Still, one may point out that free and equal companionship before 
marriage would lead to wiser and more permanent unions, for people 
would then have only themselves to blame if they had the too 
common experience of disillusion which Rogers, I think, forcibly 
expresed as “we awake next morning and find we have married 
somebody else.” With equal companionship and real knowledge the 
mercenary motive which, however decently veiled, has too much to 
do with ordinary marriages, would, it is to be hoped, tend to dis- 
appear, and “the marriage of true minds” become the rule, not the 
exception. Accordingly, to those kindly souls who, happy them- 
selves, wish to promote happy unions, it may be said that they could 
not do better than chaperon such a holiday party. Suitable books 
(such as Grania, that admirable study of the life of the islanders of 
the West), as well as provisions, should, of course, form part of the 
outfit, for Mudie has not a branch even in the capital city of Erris. 

But I shall be asked, when you have got your hooker or hookers, 
and anchored in Blacksod Bay, how are you to pass the time? The 
answer to this ought, for such an expedition, to be eminently satis- 
factory, for in August the weather, even in the rainy west, is often 
fine for weeks together. First, then, there will be expeditions in 
curragh or hooker to the various points of interest in Achill, from 
Dugort and Dooega to where the grey aisles of the cathedral cliffs 
of Meenaun overshadow their moving pavement of malachite ; for 
this purpose the hooker might anchor inside the little island of 
Achill Beg. Then, on the western side of the island, there is 
Croaghaun, best visited on foot, where the mountain drops sheer to 
the Atlantic, close on two thousand feet of fall, and you may look 
down, over a cliffside unsurpassed in the United Kingdom, and see 
the giant surf upon the rocks dwarfed in distance to a narrow fringe 
of white. 

Then, from a landlocked anchorage in Blacksod Bay, the seal 
caves of Slievemore may be explored in curraghs, though under cer- 
tain conditions it may be necessary to swim in with a candle in your 
hat, a very desirable experience for an expert and fearless swimmer. 
The fine examples of sea architecture in Achill will not easily be 
forgotten. There the dark lapis lazuli of the deep water changes 
to beryl as the sea suddenly shoals close to the cliffs, there the grass- 
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green velvet of sea-moss drapes the rockgates of the sea caves, and 
there on the moist pavement of silver sand the swell and subsidence 
of the outer ocean breaks the glassy emerald of the water into a 
creamy fringe of spray. It is a wise precaution to have at least one 
experienced islander on each curragh, for a comparatively slight 
contact with a sharp submerged rock might at any moment tear the 
canvas and sink the fragile craft and its crew. 

Nevertheless, rightly handled the curragh is an admirable sea 
boat. It is a delight to feel how she behaves in the big swell that 
often is the only after-sign of a storm far out in the Atlantic. The 
dark moving mountains advance with the deliberation of conscious 
strength ; but the curragh climbs the steepest and highest as buoyant 
as a duck. After a few days the river oarsman becomes accus- 
tomed tothe narrow oarsand somewhat clumsy thowlpins, and finds that 
for the work it has to do, the curragh cannot be surpassed; though 
to camp out for weeks with no other shelter but the upturned boat, 
as do the hardy lobster fishers of the western coast, is an example not 
to be recommended for imitation by the ordinary man. It is of 
course possible when the wind is favourable to visit the islands of 
Duvillaun and the Inishkeas, in a hooker, but to row out to them in a 
curragh across Blacksod Bay in windless weather is far better ; for 
then you get that vigorous exercise which is one of the primary 
objects of the holiday. 

It is not necessary to penetrate the forests of Central Africa to 
enjoy the sensations of the explorer. Approached for the first time 
each of these lonely islets in the Atlantic is a virgin land, and you 
taste the unexpectedness of its fresh beauty with as keen a relish as 
if no one before you had scaled those granite stairs that rise tier above 
tier from the dark pavement of bladderwrack and giant oar-weed 
that has gathered about their surfy base, and offers a treacherous 
platform to adventurous feet. 

The cliff scenery of the islands is to be fully seen only from a 
curragh guided by an experienced native through the winding 
corridors and along the spacious halls of those palaces of the sea, 
where the possibility of striking on a hidden rock gives zest to the 
oarsman’s enjoyment. The stainless water in still August weather 
lets the eye penetrate to the beauty of the strange underworld, where 
dulse and laver fringe with rosy and purple hues the depths of the 
dark or golden-brown tangle, where the greater ocean weeds wave 
their frondage with the movement of the ocean, as the oak woods of 
earth bend to the winds of heaven. Often, indeed, even on a still 
day, it is impossible to approach the cliffs, for while the long heave 
of the open Atlantic scarcely moves the curragh, you may watch 
the underswell lifting the emerald water to break in a white cascade 
twenty feet up the steep rockwall. Across the face of the storm- 
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weathered cliffs, like snowflakes, float or flit multitudes of sea birds, 
fortunately seldom disturbed by the British tourist, who seems to be 
unable to catch sight of a sea bird without doing his best to kill it. 

The scanty population of the islands—Achill is of course over- 
crowded, and offers a convenient study of a typical congested district— 
grow a few potatoes, but their chief occupation, after fishing, is the 
making of potheen, or illicit whisky, when the storms of winter 
make it impossible for weeks for the police or excisemen to cross 
from the mainland, Achill Island is the principal attraction of 
Blacksod Bay, but in Clew Bay, immediately to the south, the cliffs 
of Clare Island, with its medizval ruins, will well repay a visit, 
and, if a longer expedition be desired, a hooker will soon run with a 
favourable wind to Inishboffin and Inishshark, where, if in luck, the 
visitor may see the harpooning of the huge sunfish, or basking 
shark, which is pursued by the islandmen for its oil. Thence it is 
not a long sail to the Aran Islands, where the ancient fortresses and 
early ecclesiastical remains add to the interest of these limestone 
masses which have a distinct flora of their own, where bog asphodel 
and heather are unknown. But, even if the holiday be limited 
to Blacksod Bay and the immediate vicinity, the varied beauty of 
the scenery and the freedom of living outside the conventions and 
limitations of ordinary life will more than make up for the discom- 
forts endured. The chief ruins that have historic interest are the 
castles of that early champion of Womans’ Rights, the celebrated 
Grana Uaile, who, while Queen Elizabeth ruled England, kept with 
a strong hand her lordship over this Western land from her central 
fortress on Clare Island. 

There is in an amphibious life by the sea—a life of boating, sailing, 
fishing, swimming—something that appeals irresistibly to the Viking 
element in the Englishman ; and living on board a hooker, or, if it be 
preferred, a yacht, in these mountain-girt fjords and bays of Western 
Ireland, the visitor can enjoy this life to his heart’s and body’s con- 
tent. Breathing the sea air all night in his sea-rocked lodging, 
plunging from the vessel’s side at dawn into the clear, deep, ocean 
water, where floating seaweed shows darkly against the white sand 
fathoms deep below ; pulling all day in a curragh up long seafjords 
at the foot of heathered mountains; running before the breeze in 
the hooker to visit some lonely island, the visitor will “suffer a sea- 
change,” as he draws the large life of the Atlantic into his blood, 
and the joy of the earth and the sea into his inmost being. 

The swimmer, who is also a lover of beauty, can enjoy a rich 
variety of experiences. Exhilarating as it is to swim out into the 
warm gold of the sunrise-flooded sea at dawn, one feels a deeper 
thrill in breasting the weltering waters rosed with an Atlantic sun- 
set when the sun is westering in an indescribable glory of fiery cloud. 
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There is also a charm of its own, experienced by too few, in the 
various aspects of the sea by night. Those who do not fear the cool 
embrace of the sea af night, may see, as they swim, the moonlight 
making a quivering wake of silver on the the dark water, or more 
rarely may watch, as they float or tread water, the summer lightning 
pulsing across the heavens and lighting up mountain ridges and the 
dark fields of the quiet ocean with white electric glare. These 
experiences, however, may be also enjoyed almost as keenly from the 
deck of the hooker by those on board. Then on still, dark nights, 
when the sea is strongly phosphorescent, the hooker may work her 
sweeps (by which, in the most windless weather, she can always 
move her station), or the curragh may put out, and the black water 
will break from the moving oar-blades in jewels of soft pale emerald 
light, revealing the presence of millions of the tiny nocti/uca miliaris, 
the glow-worm of the sea, which gives just the same soft light as 
the glow-worms of our English lawns. On still, warm nights, too, it 
will repay the lover of nature to sleep on deck, with only the sky 
overhead, and the sense of being made one with nature, which such 
close union with nature gives, touching, as it perhaps may, some 
chord of ancestral memory of long ago when life was lived more 
freely under the stars and the sun. 

But for the swimmer, when all is said, the noontide is the time 
when the allurement of the sea, the pedlacia ponti of Lucretius, 
whether it be calm or rough, will have most power. On calm days 
the blue sea, palpitating like a living sapphire, will invite its lover 
to its embrace; on windy days the long green rollers racing in and 
combing over as they near shore, will stir the blood with longing for 
the ‘cool silver shock” of a wrestle with the Atlantic, strength- 
giving as the touch of earth to Antaeus. And to those who thus 
live their days in close union with the life of the sea, the unchanging 
voice of the ancient ocean will, if they have ears to hear, speak per- 
petually its tranquillizing message of submission to the inevitable 
laws of nature, from the low whisper of the tide on the far rocks 
coming across the dark windless waterways, to the thunder of the big 
waves against the rock walls of the islands that meet the incoming 
swell. 

And all the time the beauty of the land is with the visitor, to 
enhance by its rivalry his sense of the beauty of the sea. First, there 
is the panorama that surrounds you as you gaze from the hooker’s 
deck at midday. Mountains and bogs covered with the regal purple 
of the universal mantle of heather. On days when the sun comes 
forth in his strength how glorious the feast of colour! Beyond the 
opalescent wavelets of sun-haze, shimmering above the level heather- 
purpled bogs in the foreground, rise the mountains, a golden brown, 
where the cloudless rays fall full upon them, varied with spaces of 
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violet darkness, where the shadows sleep in the hollows of the hills, 
while far blue ranges fade away into distance, till it is hard to say 
where the mountains have come to an end and the sky has begun. 
Seaward the grand forms of brown precipices drop straight into the 
wine-dark sea, and westward in the open Atlantic rise, like blue 
clouds, the island cliffs of Duvillaun and Inishkea. Seen from the 
highest point of Nephin Beg, the panorama is magnificent in its 
immensity. The absence of towns or villages, or even houses, gives 
the views the solitude of a scene in the mountains of Morocco, with 
the added charm of the presence of the sea. There are, however, 
no trees, but where the bracken makes a miniature forest, the dark 
amethyst of the hillsides is varied by the emerald’s vivid green. On 
the smooth blue enamel of the Atlantic, stretching far at your feet, 
aud spreading its gleaming waters like rivers into the land, the 
white sails show like snowflakes, seeming stationary, so great is the 
distance at which they move along. 

But it is not only for the views to be obtained from Nephin Beg, 
Slieve Car, and other mountain ranges that the mainland will tempt 
exploring feet. In the hollows of the bogs, in the glens and folds of 
the mountains, the beauty of wild nature finds in untrodden solitudes 
a congenial home. There are no fences in the low-lying bogs, but 
there is plenty of exercise to be had in crossingthem. Often you find 
your way barred by an old turf-cutting, some five yards wide, where 
the dark brown turf tricklings have formed a canal of inky black- 
ness. Unless you are willing to go a long way round the turf-cutting 
must be jumped, and fortunately the take-off, as well as the landing, is 
elastic enough. Again, you come to a quaking bog where the vivid 
emerald of the mossy surface masks the treacherous depths of the 
swallowing slime below. And only by leaping from tussock to 
tussock can the firm ground be reached. Even the low-lying bog 
has its own beauty. Here you find the little marsh plant of the poet, 
the delicate, red-lipped, sun-dew leaves; here the white bog cotton 
flutters and the golden bog asphodels grow; here the sober sage- 
green of the bog myrtle contrasts with the chrysoprase of the wet 
aquatic grass. Here even the moss-fringed bog-pools gleam, when 
the sunlight touches them, like sheets of jet in settings of emerald ; 
here too are little loughs of black water half hidden by smooth green 
lily-peas and starry with their white cups of blossom. 

Then following up some mountain stream you find yourself in a 
glen hollowed out by the water through long centuries, and watch 
the stream cascading down, dropping a transparent amber veil over 
the silvery granite ledges, swirling dark and deep in the eddies of 
the pool beneath the murmuring fall. 

Lush growth of ferns and bracken, perpetually wet with the river 
spray, with groves of the queenly Osmunda, canopy the course of 
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the stream which babbles musically among its moss-grown boulders. 
Down its water-worn steps bounds the river and ona level space 
above it a green lake of bracken encloses islands of blossoming and 
rosy heather. Again, the way leads through jungles shoulder-high 
of Mediterranean heath, and over slopes of shorter heather whence 
the red grouse rise to skim away over the dark undulations like 
petrels across a rolling sea. Occasionally where a thicket of flower- 
ing rushes fills a damp hollow, a solitary snipe rises with its shrill 
scream, or a mountain hare leaves its form, or a company of golden 
plover whiz swiftly past. 

If the visitors be devoted to sport, with proper enquiry and at a 
reasonable rent, a stretch of mountain shooting might be obtained, but 
of course this would have to be done long before the time of the holiday, 
though certainly for the sportsman who was able to appreciate it, the 
combination of mountain walking with sea air and bathing would 
more than compensate the small if varied bag he might expect to 
obtain. But for a short holiday, guns may be left behind. The com- 
pany of ladies ought to make the mountain walk at least as interesting 
as would the company of the best-trained setters, and the picnic in 
some secluded nook will be not less pleasant than the luncheon when 
the morning’s shooting is done. 

Here is a picture of a spot where a halt may be called at mid-day, 
if the party have started, as they will if they are wise, not long after 
sunrise. In a fold of the mountain it lies, carpeted with delicate 
branching silver-grey moss, out of which rise tufts of rosy heather and 
pink waxlike bells of heath. Backed by tall granite rocks it looks out 
westward to the sea. Here from their fountain-head in the granite 
the mountain’s tears trickle down, clear as crystal and cold as ice, 
and falling over a steep ledge, on which the mica flakes glitter like 
polished steel, collect in a granite-gravelled basin below. After 
long hot hours of walking over bog and mountain, where there is 
plenty of turf-stained surface-water, but not a drop to drink, even the 
man least prejudiced in favour of water-drinking will admit that it 
is possible to quench his thirst satisfactorily at such a spring without 
the manufactures of Burton or Bordeaux. 

Nor when the meal is finished need the party go without dessert. 
Among the purple heather jungle the tender green leafage of 
thickets of whortle or “ frochen ” will be found in profusion, beaded 
over with dark delicious berries that wear a bluish bloom as beautiful 
and delicate as that of hot-house grapes. Pleasant it is then to lie 
back in the springy heather, with the harebell-coloured sky over- 
head, and watch where on the highest mountain-top a fleece of snowy 
cloud is slowly dropping from its delicate texture threads of snow, 
which hang with indescribable softness about the rock-masses of the 
summit. 
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Pleasant, too, to look out over the foreground of purple heather 
that slopes with gentle undulations towards the far plain of steel-grey 
sea, ringed with dark heights and headlands, and flecked with rare 
sails, where the native craft, pookawn or glothiogue, creep slowly past. 
No sound to break the stillness but the murmur of wild bees over 
the heather blossoms, reposeful as the ripple of a quiet sea upon a 
sandy shore. 

If keener sensations be desired the men of the party may, while 
the ladies rest, descend to the nearest valley where a little river 
runs, and a high cascade has scooped out a basin in the solid granite, 
in which the amber water lies in a shining pool. The header into 
the cold clear depths, the short swim up into the swirl and spray 
cloud of the fall, will not only be a delight in the doing, but 
will magnetically communicate new vigour to the whole being, and 
give such delight in mere living as no pleasures of mere luxury 
can ever bestow. 

Then the walk home towards the sunset and the sea. The vast- 
ness of the view, the consciousness that mind as well as body is 
healthier and better for the pure enjoyment of nature, in which 
there is no satiety, the joy of the broad earth felt in lungs 
revivified by the strong mountain air, and limbs strengthened by 
long hours of exercise—then the return to the hooker, the last swim 
in the cool, fresh, ocean water before supper, the dreamless sleep, the 
waking at dawn, conscious of health and vigour, and eager for the 
activities of another day. No need to ask the man or woman who 
is making such use of the opportunities of the holiday, if life is 
worth living. 

But days of unclouded sunlight are not the majority. One learns 
to appreciate what is more common—the warm, windless days, when 
the sun is not seen and the sky is one grey expanse of cloud, and the 
soft steel-grey light gives a quiet and subtle harmony to the greys 
and browns of far hillside and unwrinkled sea. These are days for 
expeditions in the curragh, when the swift movement of the boat 
makes just enough breeze to cool the air for the oarsmen. Ocean 
seems asleep, just stirring on weedy reefs, pebbled strand. Then is 
the time for a long pull out under Slievemore and Croaghaun, past 
Achill Head, to the south or to the north, past Inishkea, to Inish- 
keeragh and Inishglora ; or if a light breeze blows from the south, 
you may take the hooker out of Blacksod Bay and up to Broad- 
haven. If there are enough men on board, there is no danger of 
being left becalmed, even if the wind were to fail, for it is down sail 
and out sweeps till a breeze comes up or the hooker reaches her 
destination. 

Moreover, the experiences I have given by no means exhaust the 
interests of such a holiday. The delight of running before the 
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breeze in a native fishing-boat, feeling the big lug-sail lift her 
like a living thing over the broad-backed hillocks of water—the 
mackerel fishing by day, the herring fishing by night—the fresh- 
ness and unexpectedness of visiting new scenes under new condi- 
tions, the human interest of contact with the kindly fisher-folk, 
whose quick intelligence, anxiety to please, and instinctive hospi- 
tality will be a revelation to those accustomed to Saxon stolidity. 
And then the surprise of finding the people—the poorest peasantry, 
perhaps, in the United Kingdom—cheerful and contented, contented, 
indeed, to the extreme point of accepting indolence with want at 
home in place of exertion with its rewards of prosperity abroad. 

Here, too, may be observed and studied the admirable work of the 
Congested Districts Board, which is aiding a simple people, who have 
been like sheep without a shepherd, to develop to the full the possi- 
bilities of a sea that teems with fish, and of a land where agriculture 
and the rearing of stock might at least be pursued with far greater 
advantage. 

Living such a life as I have described, freed from the conventions 
and feverish luxury of fin de siécle civilisation, in the enjoyment of sea 
and mountain air, active exercise, and beautiful scenery, those who 
are suffering from the overwork and worry of our modern town life 
will be able even in a few weeks’ holiday to lay up good store of 
health before they return, and with the consciousness of what they 
have gained, and the memory of what they have enjoyed, will have 
reason to remember with gratitude the days they spent among the 
mountains and bays of this sea-girt Paradise of the West. 

JOHN VERSCHOYLE,. 
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